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PREFACE. 



Books of voyages and travels are so agreeable 
to me, diat I do not feel any compunction in 
increasing the number; especially, as I would 
willingly. peruse the narrative of a voyage from 
London to Hull, or of a journey overland to 
Liverpool --if I could not find a volume describing 
a visit to the Polar Bason, or to Central Africa, 
that would beguile a leisure hour, and make it 
appear but a leisure moment. The usual reproof, 
^ How can you think of publishing another book of 
travels, when there are already so many?" would, 
therefore, be entirely thrown away upon me; I 
should coldly answer, "The more the better;*' 
and I would perhaps ad(f , " So long as the vol:imes 
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can be piled up in such a manner as to leave a 
sufficient portion of the surface of the earth clear 
for the pasture of cattle, and for the cultivation 
of com and wine, there can never be too many." 
I do not believe that an individual, however 
humble, ever existed, whose life, written by him* 
self with candour and simplicity, would not be 
interesting, and in some points even instructive: 
the Journal of a Traveller is hi^ life daring the 
period of big travels ; it is consequ^tly amusingv 
not only on account of the countries of which he 
(treats, but as a pdeee of autobiograpby. 

Thf) more dignified criticaare frequently affended 
l^t the minute observations that abound in diaries ; 
but tbe more particular the detaili^, the more 
engaging is the author, at least, in my opinion; 
having sympMhi^ed all the morning in his toils^ 
my irndgini^ion is fully prepared to sympathize 
also at sunset in his supper and bed; I tlunk 
hm ft churlish fellow^ if be refuse to the reader 
his share of the refiresbmeet and repose as well 
as of tbe fiitigues and labours. 



PftfiVACB. ix 

I felt 8Qme difficalty m wrilang down my 

rdsasakM cm saeh matters m M-Mk me during my 

lour an the eontinent j becauie the exoterical and 

external ceflectiottfl on biiildingfiB, and atTeets, and 

4ie fiiee of the country, which evierf man will 

make in travelling, may already be found hi 

Guides and Manuals for TrarellerB, where ibey 

ramain quietly anread; and eaoterical and inward 

tliougfcte^ respecting men and manners, genetulty 

involve personal observations on the character 

and esnduct of individciab, which have been 

Alaineii in Ae coufid«fiee of society, and whsdv 

eaanat be mado paiMfc wit&owt a gross breacb 

and violatidki ci Oat conidenee* I could nM 

eoai^ent to titmscribe the height and li^^^h tf 

each cadiedral, and the number of ks pilhirs and 

windows; stitt less can 1 consent, Judiss like, 

and like miany petisona of the present age, who, 

unitwdiMlaadhig, do not usual^ curry tb« purse, 

to expose whatever secrets have beell rasMy en^ 

mMsd ti% unwovtby depMitories. It is htfpossi&Ie, 

flierefare, to tell the wcvst things, bemuse they 
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are not worth telling; or the best, because, they 
are too valuable to be told: I ca^ onlyTentiire to 
repeat aloud whatever intermediate matliers I 
chanced to find, which, are not too vague to be 
tola'ated, and yet sufficiently vague not to apply 
to any individua;l. 

My remarks were always noted down at the 
time ; I almost invariably entered the occurrences 
of the day in my pocket-book before I retired to 
rest, notwithstanding my fatigue, which was often 
excessive. . In making a selection from my 
manuscript it was necessary to exclude all such 
topics, as from their peculiar delicacy, or ab- 
struseness, would require more time to bring my 
observations upon them into a fit state to meet the 
public eye, than was consistent with my ordinary 
occupations; whether I may ever be able to aug- 
ment the present work, by drawing from this 
stock, is at present doubtful, and most probably 
unimportant. ; r 

I have lately .had the pleasure of reading a 
narrative of a part of my tour, in "Notes and 
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Reflections during a Ramble in Germany;" the 
author, from p. 117 to p. 165 of bis work, relates 
our common journey with his accustomed felicity 
and delicacy of observation : be commands esteem 
and regard by bis warmth of feeling and kindness 
of heart, and possesses the rare merit of being 
equally agreeable in society and in print. 
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JOURNAL, &c. 



Wednesday, August 3, 1825. — In the capital of 
the most intolerant country in the world, (which is, 
nevertheless, the least intolerant place in that country,) 
he who would do any thing, whether great or small, in 
any respect differently from the rest of the inhabitants, 
is considered as excommunicate, and is put out of the 
pale of society. He who would breakfast before eight 
o'clock, must have old bread and old milk, or no 
bread and no milk ; and be he contented or discon- 
tei^ted therewith, he will be esteemed a monster, who 
had rather eat at an uncanonical hour, than starve. 

On this fine morning, the trepidation of packing, the 
melancholy of parting, and an anxiety to arrive in good 
time, had placed me above, or below, all care for my 
breakfast ; I had, however, performed some of the ac- 
customed rites, such as making tea, allowing it to stand 
the usual time and pouring it out, when at seven o'clock 
I was disturbed in my meditation by a kind friend, who 
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2 LONDON. 

came to speak a few good words at parting. At half- 
past seven I committed myself in a boat to the calm and 
misty Thames, and wondered, with a certain feeling 
of distrust, which days and years' strengthen, how blind 
fortune would treat the various objects of interest 
that I left behind : I estimated the average mischief 
of six months, and said to myself: "If it is not worse 
than that, or that, or even that, I shall get off easily." 
Thus, in barbarous ages, have men been led to make 
vows and sacrifices, and to drive a bargain with ma- 
licious destiny — ^in such an age I might perhaps have 
said, " I am going away for half-a-year ; if, O fate ! you 
will let every thing else alone, and more especially will 
spare that, I promise, when I return, to shoot my 
hoTs^ and dogs, to throw my gun and watch into the 
river, to bum my clothes, and even, if you will have 
it so, my book« : all which things will put me to great 
inconvenience, and will therefore be a high gratifica- 
tion to you." With these thoughts I was fast ap- 
proaching London Bridge: a little fact can always 
banish a great speculation. The waterman proposed 
to me to get into a larger boat ; to accommodate him, 
I complied with his proposal, and paid him his fare ; 
he- complained thereupon that he was not paid enough, 
because, if he had gone below the bridge, he would 
have been obliged to wait a long time.' I was so much 
amused by the demand of this comical fellow to be 
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pud for waiting, because he had not waited, that I 
could think of nothing but this new kind of obligation. 
If you had lived in n>y house one year, iOO/. would 
have been a reasonable rent ; but you have never en- 
tered it, therefore pay me 100/. To reasoning so strictly 
logical, nothing but pathos was wanting to make the 
eloquence perfect ; and as my smile induced pas»onin 
the man of oars — I was indulged with a burst, which 
made my thoughts as merry as they had hitherto been 
sad. I had been warned against a steam-packet called 
the Talbot ; but as I was desirous to go to Ostend, I 
determined to take my chance ; I was, however, glad 
to find the Earl of Liverpool had been substituted for 
that vessel, which judges of these matters had praised 
as much as they had censured the other. 

I got on board the packet at eight o'clock, and 
amused myself for half an hour before we sailed, in 
observing my fellow-passengers, and the attendant 
friends who came to see them on board. I was enter- 
tained by one group, consisting of an anxious father, 
his sons, and a tutor; the tutor was quite a different 
creature the father being present and the father being 
absent. The anxiety of the father urged him to be 
instructing the instructor of his sons— to do this, not 
that; to omit this, not to omit that. Whilst the father 
remained, he was bowed down, like a donkey by 
enormous sacks of coals on his back ; when the father 
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4 STEAM-PACKET. 

had gone oq shore» he was like the same animal re- 
lieved of his burden. At an early hour the people 
crowded down into the cabin to dinner ; I dined, as 
men dine in ships, on the deck, with an honest 
German, who ate huge masses of meat, and gave vent 
to his joy in clumsy jokes after the German style, 
such as — << it is a pity that man is so much the slave of 
his senses — ^but we must eat,'' &c. It was delightful 
in a vessel, where usually all is discomfort, to fhid 
such real mirth, and such real appetite. I was not a 
little entertained by observing a person entirely occu- 
pied with one idea ; he was an old man, and having 
watched a long time for a place next to a female, as 
soou as it was vacant, running with awkward gallantry 
to take it, he pitched the contents of his glass into her 
lap, and sat down upon her plate, which was by her 
side : in this case the possession of the object of desire 
did not produce the expected happiness, for the lady 
almost immediately got up, and went away. We 
ran swiftly down the Thames, passing every thing, 
whether by impelled wind, or by vapour, ordinary 
and extraordinary; among the latter may be placed 
the steam-packet which had sailed the day before for 
Calcutta. On the deck I observed several persons, 
whom I looked at with sincere compassion: even if 
they have a safe and favourable voyage, which I 
heartily wish, they are objects of pity. In my case. 
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STEAM-PACKET. H 

the packet was a good sailer, the accommodation good, 
the people civil, the passage remarkably short, the 
day fine, the wind fair, the sea, although hot calm, by 
no means rough, and I was not sick : yet, under all 
these favourable circumstances, it was most disagree- 
able. At sea the motion is annoying, in the river 
unpleasant: besides the heat and noise, the constant 
trembling, such as one feels in a mill, is harassing : 
it is like being on board a great cockchafer, which 
buzzes and spins continually : to a nervous person it 
must be mpdt distressing. Yet the certainty of result 
is an immense advantage ; and to know that at the ap- 
pointed hour you will jump from the infirm plank to 
the firm pier, with nearly the same accuracy as you 
predict the time of descending from the box of a stage- 
coach, is consolatory, even to the sea-sick. 

At half-past eight in the evening we lost sight of the 
North Foreland, and of England. The wind aiding 
our paddles, blew us over so soon, that we waited for 
nearly an hour, until the shallow harbour was suffi- 
ciently filled with water to receive us. It was dark and 
rainy, and we were glad to see the light, which an- 
nounced that our discomfort was at an end : we pre- 
sently ran alongside the pier, and landed amongst 
many Custom-house officers. The smell was the smell 
of fish, and the appearance and sounds were as though 
we had arrived in some sea-port in Wales : the uncouth 
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noise which the people made was like the antediluvian 
tongue^ and the aspect of the men who received us 
was Cambrian: perhaps a barbarous dialect, and the 
inordinate nse of beer, give men the same appearance 
in all countries!. One set of men took possession of 
our passports, another of our baggage : we were then 
permitted to retire to a quiet old inn, half fordgn, 
half English, where plenty of tea and of civility, at 
• about two o'clock in the morning, restored the balance 
of animal and mental power. 

Ostend, like other easily accessible ports, is infested 
by bands of English, who are by no means calculated 
to give strangers a favourable opinion of the national 
character: a band of these barbarians invaded the 
room whilst we were at tea, and kept up a conver- 
sation in a tone that made me blush for my countrymen. 
Where do snch persons hide themselves in England ? 
I have only met with them in foragn countries. A 
man of common feeling is often tempted to say to his 
foreign friend: ^<I cannot ask of you to judge of us 
from the best specimens^ but pray do not judge from 
the worst.'' In this instance I ate my soul and drank 
my tea in silence, and resolved that to-morrow's, or 
rather that day's- sun, should not set, me being in 
Ostend. I was glad to ascend a good bed, in a room 
of which the floor afforded a sample of the mixed 
nature of the inn : upon one of the rosy-fingered floors 



of France was spread an E^gli^K carpet, of the same 
pattern as that in the apartment of a cherished person. 
There is more individuality in patterns, wl^ther of 
carpets, of china, of ^wns, of furniture, or of any 
other domestic matter, than in any thing «lse. Nothing 
recalls in such a vivid maimer to the memory, a person 
or an event, as the sameness of pattern. It is easy to 
talk of great minds, and of little minds, and of gi- 
gantic minds ; but it would be difficult to persuade us, 
that Locke, or Newton, or any other much vaunted 
person, would have seen a gown of the same pattern 
as that in which his grandmother first whipped him, 
without thinking of rods and of tears. 

Thursday, August 4. — ^Having obtained my pass* 
port and bi^gage in good time, I paid the several 
officers, for the same reason that all governors are 
paid-^because they have already given some trouble, 
and that they may not ^ve more. We visited a 
church which was large and handsome; it pleased 
some young £nglisfamen, who had not seen before 
.one of the decorated temples of the Church of Rome. 
After admiring it some ^me, they remembered to 
say, that they thought a plain church was much bet- 
ter than an ornamental church; to which I acceded, 
and fdt grateful for such n mw and original remark. 
There were many women at their devotions; they all 
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wore the ancient black cloak, which, with a white cap 
and a deep lace, is universal in this countiy, and not 
unbecoming. We met a priest in a strange grotesque 
gown, which amused the boys: I do not recollect 
that they made any objection to him. The old cos- 
tumes are of no use, but they are amusing: to 
children they must be delightful: as one must be 
somewhere, it is as well to be in a pleasant place ; as 
one must see something, it is as well to see what 
amuses. People say, it is of no use ; but what is use ? 
what is of use ? In some senses, perhaps, nothing is 
really of use, except baptism and repentance. 

The aspect and the smell of Ostend, although the 
latter is by no means bad for a fishing-town, and the for- 
mer (the streets and squares being straight and wide, the 
houses good, w,ell-built, cheerful, and well-windowed] 
is not unpleasant, made me nevertheless rejoice, rather 
than r^ret, that most likely I should never enter its 
walls or sand-banks again. The houses were closely 
shut: it would have been pleasant to have seen the 
inside of one: the windows were defended against 
prying eyes by muslin curtains and by Holland blinds. 
To live in a great house, if unblessed by taxes, assess- 
ments, and rates, is not expensive; if it was originally 
well-built, the expense of repairs is not great; but 
to furnish well, and to keep well furnished, a large 
house, is expensive ; it was to see how this was 
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effected that I wished to enter. One of the largest 
houses was inscribed with a name, and the addi- 
tion of notary and land-surveyor; as the owner, it 
may be presumed, in the former capacity most pro- 
bably resembles. an attorney ; it must be a comfort to 
all good men to reflect, that the trade flourishefb, even 
here — and no wise man can suppose that the notary 
has- the least difficulty in furnishing his house, or 
in feathering his nest, however it may be with his 
ndghbours. The churches contain the usual wax-work 
figures in the costume of the present daytf — I speak 
of Flanders; and the blessed Virgin is represented at 
the door of a church, in a glass case, attired in a 
modern dress — I say modern also in the sense of the 
Netherlands ; and it is strictly so, as the style is not 
older than the period of our great-grandmothers in 
England. Every Englishman who visits Flanders must 
unlearn that reverence for ancestors which is accounted 
so great a part of wisdom; for here he will find, in daily 
use, strange articles of the furniture of former days. 
When in our boyhood we saw a spoon, of which the 
carved handle was no handle, but an apostle — a glass 
of uncouth form, or some other preposterous vessel, 
we felt unbounded reverence for the ancestor ¥^ho took 
his broth with such spoon apostolical out of such pre- 
posterous vessel ; we felt awe-struck at the thoughts 
of him and of his wisdom, which we esteemed as vastly 
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greater than our own; but when we travel in the 
Netherlands, and perceive that the inhabitants hourly- 
handle, with familiarity, such utensils as our fore- 
fathers left in the itimost recesses of our cupboards, 
the hallowed memorials of themselves, and that the 
Flemings are not wiser than weare, the reverence fades 
away, and the truth is forced upon our minds» that it 
is possible to be quaint, or even uncouth, perhaps 
preposterous, without being wise* 

At four o'clock in the afternoon, I embarked in 
the barge for Bruges ; it was large and commodious, 
and was drawn by three horses, at the rate of nearly 
five miles an hour. A wag observed justly, aad 
much to his own satis&ction, that the team-boat 
was pleasanter than the steam-boat. The country 
is perfectly flat on all sides, apparently lower than 
the level of the canal. There are no trees near 
Ostend, but they gradually show themselves, and at 
last the country beconies almost woody, with plenty 
of pollard-willows, oak, elm, and ash, but all of a 
small size. The land was mostly arable— -the corn 
was ripe, and tliey Wiere beginning to cut it, but very 
leisurely, at the rate of two won>en to a field of twenty 
acres* The farm-houses, stacks, and villages, con- 
tinually reminded the eye of Cuyp's pictures, and 
of the etchings of similar scenery. Some flax tn 
various places, either steeping, or spread out to dry. 
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tainted the air. We sat under a sort of canopy ou the 
deck : a young English lady talked to me of Sir 
Walter Scott's novels, if he be indeed the author of 
thosie works, and the person who has so long been 
ashamed of being so grievously overpaid for such pro« 
dttctions. She spcke of the Crusaders, and how she 
had read that work — ^that she liked the Talismaiiu that 
it was about Richard III. and Saladin — that it was 
better than the rest, because there was less swearing 
in it, a habit into which the author had unhappily 
gotten — but that it was a dangerous kind of reading, 
at best; tending to Frenchify the naticm, and to in- 
troduce a French frivolity. Happy England! she 
need not fear frivolity, so long as her daughters can 
make such remarks as these. It had been showery all 
day, and it had rained almost all the way. We arrived 
at Bruges, and landed amongst clamorous porters* 

We walked a long way through streets of splendid 
houses : the aspect of the Flemish cities is gloomy ; 
the rain and the cloudy sky, joined with my own re- 
grets for the absence of friends, made me melancholy. 
We just crept out of the inn to the great square : the 
-Hotel de Ville, with its fine tower, is a noble edifice. 
We supped well at the table d*h6te, and I slept away 
my iatigue in a dull little room on the ground-floor* 
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Friday, August 5. — I breakfasted in the public 
room. It is a great laxury to the imagination to have 
breakfast served in French china — it has the appearance 
of cleanness : the skin is so white and smooth, that it 
is like being waited upon by ladies^ and not by ordi- 
nary maid-servants ; which, supposing it were no crime 
to be waited upon by ladies, and supposing also, 
whatever is necessary to be supposed, would likewise 
be a great luxury. After breakfast f reported my 
proceedings to my friends in England, by means of 
ink contained in a gallipot, where currant jelly or 
raspberry jam had formerly dwelt. At a sea-port in 
the North of England, I once saw a girl making a 
pork-pie in a vessel that loves seclusion ; it was 
standing in the open kitchen, in the full light, and 
seemed to blush for its ungrateful mistress, in whose 
service it had lost a handle, and at being thus drawn 
from its natural retirement. 

At hotels peoplje are required to pay for a private 
room : it would be more just to make them pay for 
liberty to sit in the public room — ^besides being better 
served, and the advantages of society, in public a 
single man can less reproach himself; and the con- 
science of a married man, that is to say, his wife — ^for 
the wife is the conscience of the husband, however un- 
conscionable she may be — is less able to upbraid him 
in public. « A good consience is the greatest of all 
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blessings, so is a good wife — as all who have found 
snch an one will testify." I made this remark to a per- 
son, who answered: "Yes, that is most admirable 
by day — but by night — ^but by night — why is there 
not a public room for the night ? I once saw a mo- 
nastery," he added, " where was a dormitorj'- with 
forty beds for the monks, but they were all single 
men — why have they no dormitories for married men, 
to save their souls from nightly fears ? My wife is 
anxious to appear amiable to all persons, exactly in 
proportion as it does not concern them that she should 
really be so ; if there were thirty-nine beds in our room 
filled with strangers, I should have such charming 
nights ; there would be none of those curtain lectures. 
But I doubt about a wife being properly called a con- 
science," he continued, <^ we have a good conscience 
and a bad conscience, a good wife and a bad wife ; but, 
who ever had an applauding conscience, an approving 
conscience — I mean an approving wife ? " A lady, 
to whose judgment I submitted this matter, said — 
<< Oh ! it is because no man behaves to his wife as he 
ought ; what husband ever acts so that his wife can 
approve of him ? Why did you not tell the fellow 
this — I would have soon told him so." I could only 
answer, with indescribable confusion^ " that I cer- 
tainly thought something of the kind, but I wanted 
her power of expressing it." 
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Having finished my letters, I walked quietly about 
the quiet, large, and handsome city. The smell of 
the canals at this season is most distressing, odious, 
overwhelming, and oppressive ; persons residing here 
must either pine away and vanish, or become used to 
it, so as not to perceive it. As a Christian, I am 
bound to be tolerant towards my erring brethren, who 
may not have the same lights that I have, therefore I 
would forgive the Church of Rome one half of her er- 
rors, great as our divines say they are, if her children 
would give up the use of salt fish, with the poisonous 
odour of which all living and all dead things are defiled* 
I sat down on one of the drawbridges over one of the 
canals in the city of Bruges (for being a stranger I 
was not bound not to be unusual) to write down this 
and some other thoughts that struck me : this act at- 
tracted the notice of the Flemings ; men, and chiefly 
women, crowded to the windows to see what I was 
doing : they looked curious, but not intolerant, nor 
as if they thought, that because I did not as they did> 
I ought to be thrown into the canal. 

In the course of my walk I went into some churches : 
they were full of pictures and figures of the Virgin. 
In one church I saw many little waxen figures hanging 
upon an iron circle like that used for roasting larks» 
— they were like legs and wings; other little waxen 
things were like livers and gizzards: to the eye of a 
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cold calculating person they were ridiculous; to the 
eye of faith, no doubt, most edifying* We had a 
handsome young Flemish lady at dinner, but with 
such a strange fixedness of countenaiicey that after 
looking at her fifty times, it became painful to look 
any longer; and the thought of always looking at 
such a face, intolerable. I also observed some hand- 
some women in the streets, but with a very peculiar 
expression in the eyes and mouth, and a certain pro- 
jection of the upper lip, which, to those who are used 
to it, may be agreeable. I was told by persons who 
professed .to speak not merely from hearsay, that the 
ladies of this city are not cruel ; but on this subject it 
is equally difiicult to believe and not to believe* 

An English gentleman told me that he had lodged 
and boarded with a man of iamily in Bruges, (I think he 
called him a baron,) in a comfortable style, for twenty 
francs a month* I was also informed, that another 
Englishman had married a Flemish lady : first before 
a magistrate only, which is a good marriage in law, but 
is not considered respectable : that a second marriage 
in the church being therefore deemed expedient, in 
order to celebrate the second marriage, in the case of 
a foreigner, a dispensation from the Pope was neced- 
fiary* That he told the cur^ he would not pay 
any expenses: the cur6 wrote to Rome and ob* 
tained permission to marry on payment of postage, 
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amounting to thirty francs, which were accordingly 
paid» and the second marriage solemnized. The 
postage and a certain familiarity with the pope seem 
apocryphal; but the story, if it be mere gossip, is in- 
structive, as showing the tone of public feeling on 
these subjects. I was also informed at Ghent, that 
the clergy had obtained from the government, that 
their permission should be procured previously to a 
marriage before a civil magistrate; and that permission 
might be refused ; but, as I understood, not without 
cause — such as the parties being within the prohibited 
degrees; but this is a considerable step. These holy 
men, who do not marry themselves, wish still to pre- 
side over the marriages of others ; they are not con- 
tent with being the priests of the true God, but desire 
also to be the priests of the ps^n deities. Hymen 
and Juno pronuba. 

I visited, immediately after dinner, the church of 
St. Salvador, which is a handsome building, in the 
company of a fine, full-grown, full-fed English parson. 
I was surprised at his ignorance of the subjects of most 
of the pictures, but I suppose he did not choose to blot 
the fine hot-pressed paper of his mind with superfluous 
knowledge. Not being much read in the breviary 
myself, I was yet able to explain some of them to him ; 
in each instance, after a most appalling grunt, he 
exclumed, «< That's not Scripture ! " At last we came 
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to a painting of 'the baptism in the rivier Jordan : I re* 
marked, that for that, at least, there was some little 
authority of scripture. He stared at it^ and with the 
slow pace of an elephant, the sagacious animal marched 
off* The Flemish painters affect principally a strong 
relief, and try to make the picture stand out of the 
frame: the descent of the Holy Ghost upon the 
Virgin, in the church of St. Salvador, is very remark- 
able on this account; some steps are painted at the 
bottom of the picture, on which an open book is 
lying ; the relief is most powerful* It is said that 
Napoleon sent this work to Paris, but that it had been 
restored. I visited the academy and an exhibition of a 
small number of pictures, perhaps thirty ; there was no- 
thing of any great merit. I observed the same attempts 
to give a strong 'relief in the productions of the last 
year, as in the older works. I also visited the English 
convent, consisting of thirty-six nuns, many of whom 
are said to be young and beautiful : the chapel is neat 
and pretty ; the altar, which is formed of small pieces 
of marble of various colours, skilfully joined, is 
extremely handsome. We likewise examined the 
Jerusalem, a copy of the church of the holy se- 
pulchre in that city : it is most probably very exact, 
for it is a dark ugly hole. The most manifest false- 
hoods in support of the faith are openly asserted with 
solemn gravity ; a painting, which represents a father 
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giving his daughter to a butcher to be killed like a 
calf, because she would not become a convert to Pro- 
testantism, exhibits an event, which they told us hap- 
pened eight hundred years ago. They said likewise, 
that the church called Jerusalem had been built 
four hundred years, in the presence of the monument 
of the founder, one Adumus, which testified that he 
was buried in 1600. 

I apprehend that the sign of the wheat-flower, or 
wheat-blossom, is peculiar to this city : P Hotel de la 
Fleur de BU^ semel occurrit; the Crown, the Red 
Lion, &c. passim. 

Saturday, August 6.— At nine o*clock this 
morning I embarked for Ghent, in a barge much 
larger than the last boat, and drawn by six horses. 
They were not all tied to one rope, as is usual with 
the barges on the Thames ; but there were three ropes 
diverging from the top of the mast, and two horses 
festened to each rope. I placed myself near a priest, 
who was seated on the deck, and was mumbling over 
his breviary. After he had pocketed the sacred volume, 
and bad taken some snuff, we conversed together. 
Whdit would not the Catholic clergy be, but for the 
use of snuff, which they scatter copiously over them- 
selves, as we powder stuffed birds with pepper and 
alum, to hiii4eT them from dropping to pieces. He 
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was a strange, suUen, heavy, dull, unwashed, un- 
combed, unshaven, tallow-faced being; of ill look 
and of worse omen : his broad visage was an exs^gera- 
tion and caricature of that of the sourest quaker ; and 
long flaxen locks hung around it in disorder, like rays ; 
so that the whole resembled the sign of the sun, or of 
the full moon, as I have seen it daubed in white upon a 
black board, for the sign of an inn, where no one 
seemed to enter; for his innate sense of astrology 
would deter every man from tempting such a solar or 
lunar aspect, if he had not lost all reverence for bad 
&re, damp beds, and uncivil treatment. On this ac* 
casioti I felt grateful to fortune for having given me 
an opportunity of conversing with such a personage. 

Having contemplated him fully, and taken his 
bearings, whilst he was reading to himself the service of 
the day, some time after the leaden eyes had followed 
the filthy thumb to the end of the morning's task, I 
ventured to ask him a few questions. He told me that 
he was a native of Bruges, but resided at Ghent, and 
said, with an air of the tenderest melancholy, that 
there are no tithes now in Flanders, but that the 
clergy are paid by the government ; that five hundred 
francs a year was the lowest sum, two thousand the 
highest, besides what they got by masses, marriages, &c. 
I could not learn how much this might be. There are 
only three bishopricks ; the rest of the country is go- 
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vemed by vicars-general, who, in case any scandal 
shall occur amongst the clergy, which we both agreed 
is impossible, have power to punish it. He heard with 
pleasure that there are still tithes in England, and 
listened with surprise and delight to my account of 
the revenues and patronage of the Protestant bishop 
of Durham, and of the arduous and laborious duties 
by which they are earned; and he remarked, that in all 
countries the Protestant clergy are well paid, and it 
is fit they should be, as they are required to marry 
and to enjoy life ; that .in Flanders people are strictly 
enjoined to fast on Friday and Saturday, but could 
not be punished for neglecting this duty ; that ther 
was plenty of good fish to be had. He anxiously in- 
quired whether the use of butter in Lent was not forbid- 
den amongst the English Catholics ? I am sorry that my 
knowledge of divine things was not sufficiently exten- 
sive to enable me to give him hn answer. I told him 
that the English clergy generally wear round hats ; at 
this he seemed much scandalized and shocked : he 
mounted a first-rate shovel, with all its tackle, apparel, 
and rigging. Soon afterwards, in turning the comer 
of the canal, the wind suddenly caught his hat, and 
blew it off his head : some women who were sitting 
behind were much amused ; they laughed aloud, and 
caught the hat, which, but for their timely interfe- 
rence, would have gone into the water. When he had 
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Regained the majestic felt, and felt what he had re* 
gained, and after he had gravely superimposed it 
-upon his awful head, I ventured to observe, "that 
though it might be less consistent with Christian per- 
fection, yet, in stormy times, the round hat of the 
Protestant minister was the most secure." He smiled 
quietly at this sacrilegious jest, and said, " that for 
ease, the Protestant ministry was certainly the best." 

I saw many goats tethered on the banks of the canal ; 
and indeed, wherever there is a green spot as large as 
a sheet of paper, a goat is at anchor near it : all ranks 
use the milk, but the flesh of the kids is eaten by the 
common people only. The priest said he had never 
eaten it ; it cannot, therefore, be desirable food. There 
were many trees by the side of the canal, but all of a 
small size. We dined most comfortably in the cabin 
in a party of twelve: the dinner consisted chiefly of 
fish, but not entirely, although it was Friday, and 
there was a priest at table ; there was not literally any 
flesh, but there were- fowls and pigeons. Some fo« 
reigners, who had lately been in England, made bitter 
complaints of the gloom of our Sundays : the fanatic 
English would suffer no amusement, except, perhaps, 
a i^alk in the park ; no diversion — ^nothing but psalm- 
singing ; even all the public-houses were shut up, as 
if thirst were essential to true piety, and beer and de- 
votion incongruous. They had been much struck 
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«l8o» and not a little amused, by the ridiculous dresf 
of the footmen in London. Immediately, after dinner 
the priest relapsed into his breviaiy : at half-past three 
o'clock our voyage ended, and we arrived at Ghent. 
' Our first visit was to the botanical garden : but as 
we had been delayed in making calls, it was somewhat 
dark ; I could, however, see that it was good, espe- 
cially theiar6orefujn. There was also a large collec- 
tion of greenhouse and. stove plants, and many busts 
and statues of Flemish botanists. As the institution 
had only subsisted a few years, the gardener had not 
had sufficient time to suffer all the plants to die off, 
except perhaps a few hollyhocks and marygolds, which, 
with some pertinacious wall-flowers, are usually the 
surviving tenants of a botanical garden. It is a pub- 
lic promenade ; and if it is less extensive than the gar*- 
den at Kew, it has the great advantage of being open 
at ail times, to all persons,— men, women, and children. 
It is only in England that such places are permitted 
to be locked up, to flatter the indolence or the cupid- 
ity of some pompous curator. Iii England, because 
our government is monarchicid, an institution is called 
royal, that is to say, public ; it is soon, however, said 
to be the private property of his Miijesty ; but I ap- 
prehend that the private- property of a king of Eng- 
land, in England, is, both in nature and value, much 
like the private property which every man brings into 
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the world with him, and takes away with him when be 
quits it. We visited the literary society : the rooms 
are handsome; they consist of the ground-floor of 
one of the nohle houses in the Place d^Armes. We 
did not see the library : the collection of. newspapers 
was meagre; the only EngUsh paper was The St. 
James's Chronicle. 

Sunday, August 7. — This morning we passed 
some hours in a private collection of books ; they were 
partly arranged in a fine room, one hundred feet in 
length, with a painted ceiling, whi<;h had formed part 
of a monastery of Augustines, and partly scattered 
about on the marble floor. It is an immense collec- 
tion for a private person, and contains^ besides many 
useful books, a large proportion of tall copies and un- 
cut copies, and first editions, and uniques ; and of all 
the various instances of that contemptible and mis- 
chievous spirit of quackery, which would put buying 
books into the place of reading them; and would 
make the margin, the binding, and the type> and even 
the colour of the ink, of more importance than the 
text, the contents, and the matter. This is a powerful 
diversion in favour of ignorance, and therefore cannot 
be too highly censured. We then proceeded to the 
Museum, which contains a good collection of plaster 
casts, to a school of drawing and of architecture, and 
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to a gallery of old Flemish pictures. One by Rubens 
represents St. Francis receiving the stigmata; they 
are all five bleeding most violently. The 'Flemish 
painters are too prodigal of blood; they imagine that it 
is pathetic — ^it is only filthy : one little look of patient 
suffering is more affecting than an ocean of gore. 

We dined at the table d'h6te, at one, the usual din- 
ner hour in this country. One of the company, a 
stout jolly fellow, was an avocat; he carved the meat, 
and seemed to think himself, and to be thought by 
others, the chief person at table. The conversation 
took a legal turn, about a majority of seven to five in 
the jury, and about the game-laws ; they proceeded to 
argue in the usual way, by citing some cases, and by 
supposing others ; and, as usual, all seemed to be 
more willing to talk than to listen. After the desire 
of food, of wine, and of law, had been taken • away 
from our minds, we sallied forth to see the city and the 
churches. 

The city is a medium between Bruges and Antwerp—- 
less neat than the former, less rough and Spanish 
than the latter ; it is a very large place : the popula- 
tion is said to be sixty-seven thojasand. The priest 
in the barge yesterday told me that it was five 
thousand : such is the ignorance of a fellow who reads 
nothing but his breviary ! In a dhurch that I had en* 
tered before dinner, filled with people, with pictures. 
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marbleSf and oninge-trees, they were in the middle of 
the service. I stood for a moment near an Irishman, 
of a low class, and read in his wild eye and aspect the 
same ferocity that we observe in the Irish labourers 
slinking about the dirty chapels in London. I then 
went near the altar ; a fine girl, well dressed, was 
kneeling upon a chair, with a most devout appearance ; 
I crept quietly up to her, and peeping over her shoulder 
into her book, found that she was reading, near the 
«nd, something entitled ^* Des natures diverses de 
r Amour 9** as a young Protestant girl might be reading 
the marriage ceremony in our prayer-book ; when she 
perceived that I was looking over her, she slily and 
quietly changed the place, by means of her left thumb, 
to the Credoy which was then going on. After dinner 
we visited several other churches ; they were perform- 
ing the evening service in all of them, in a remarkably 
loud, strong voice, and making, in fact, a most 
hideous noise; both priests and choristers appeared 
careless and inattentive ; their eyes continually wan- 
dering about, and thdr hands engaged in some occu- 
pation ; one was winding up his watch, another but- 
toning his waistcoat, another searching for something in 
his pockets. The small tonsure on their dirty heads is 
exactly like the knee of a pious horse, that, through 
frequent genuflections, has rubbed all the hair off, but 
without breaking the skin. In the church of St. 
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Bavau, which is the cathedral, we saw tlie first oil- 
painting ; the discovery of this art, like most others, 
is said to have heeu made hy accident by the paints 
Van Eyk. The subject is the adoration of the lamb 
in the apocalypse ; it exhibits a niimber of persons in 
the midst of a very green meadow adoring the lamb, 
and is certainly extremely curious. There are plenty 
of marbles, altars, and pictures ; and a good Rubens^, 
which represents the reception of St. Bavan, the^ tu- 
telary saint of the cathedral and of the city, into a 
convent : he is distributing his goods to the poor, and 
is leaving his wife, a fine, fat, buxom dame, to go to 
the devil in her own way. A priest, who was in the 
chapel in which the picture hangs, politely explained 
it to us ; but* with a certain air of unction, as if he 
hoped that such an example might be not wholly 
without edification : especially when he said, ^<and he 
leaves his wife,*' and pointed to the plump, comely 
lady at the bottom of the picture. His manner 
seemed to add : ** and thus he gets rid of that carnal 
mischief, which is the chiefest of Satan's snares.'* 
The air of the lady in the painting, who turns quietly 
away, appears, however, as if she thought, << what a 
fool have I got for a husband ; but as hitherto I have 
often done well without him, so, from henceforth, I 
trust that I always shall." We saw also the church 
of St. Peter, which is of a strange style of archi- 
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tecture without, but handsome within: we agreed 
that it would make an admirable library. In our 
ramble through the town, we met with many inte» 
resting houses, many curious streets, a most pictu- 
resque market-place, and an immense cannon or 
mortar, that had been used by some Duke of Bur- 
gundy to throw stones from ; it was formed within of 
bars or staves of iron welded together ; and of hoops 
of iron on the outside, joined together in the same 
manner. The streets resounded almost all the night 
of this Sunday with noisy rejoicings. 

Monday, August 8. — It is said to be the intentioji 
of the government to found a Collegium Philosophicum, 
which is a strange name for the kind of thing that it 
is meant to be, viz. a university for candidates for the 
priesthood : but governors are attempting in many 
places to obtain credit for philosophy, and to make 
it serve for a cheat and a false pretence, under which 
to pass their forged and counterfeit wares. The 
government is also said to be desirous to get a mono- 
poly .of education, under the pretence that tliey wish 
(for every thing must be done under some pretence) to 
keep it out of the hands of the Jesuits ; but that the 
clergy are somewhat difficult. 

We went to see the public library, which contains 
9^ fine collection of books, formed from the libraries of 
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the various monasteries that were suppressed or de- 
stroyed : it is open almost all the day to all persons with- 
out difficulty or restraint. We afterwards went to the 
university to hear a young man keep his act in medi- 
cine : the subject was the chronic dropsy, on which he 
had written and printed a Latin dissertation, containing 
his notions respecting^ that disorder. He maintained 
them for about an hour, as well as several miscella- 
neous medical theses, against all objections, tolerably 
well, in barbarous Batavian Latin. The young man 
must have been sufficiently well informed, unless 
the thing had been previously got up and arranged, 
which I, being of a suspicious disposition, suspected, 
and ventured to suggest to several of the professors, 
who assured me that the scene was ex improviso. The 
museum and cabinets of natural history are handsome 
rooms and galleries : they contain many shells, mine* 
rals, and fossils, and many skeletons of various ani- 
mals, extremely well prepared by a person connected 
with the establishment. The university was formerly 
a Jesuit*s college ; it has been much enlarged and im- 
proved, and when finished will be a noble edifice. I 
greatly coveted it for the new London University, to 
which all men, who have not an interest in the igno- 
rance of their fellows, must heartily wish success* I 
saw the theses proposed for disputation by the univer- 
sity of Louvaine fixed agaiiist the wall in the usual 
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manner; they were Buch as might have suited any 
other royal university in the world. A prize had been 
given that day for the best essay on a subject, the na- 
ture of which teaches admirably how useful and im- 
portant is the kind of instruction that may be expected 
in such places : it was, " What part did Flanders take 
in the Crusades ? " This was called teaching the stu- 
dents the history of their own country, and encou- 
raging patriotism ; that is, a notion, that in all ages 
the government of the country has been perfectly wise 
and perfectly good, even in the matter of the Cru- 
sades, which were dictated and directed by perfect 
wisdom and goodness. Some of the professors are 
knights of the order of the Belgic Lion ; the conse- 
quences to the knight are, that he is permitted to wear 
a shred tied to one of his button-holes, which looks as 
if it had been torn from a sailor* s check shirt or from a 
ticking mattress, and that the sentinels present arms to 
him; to the government it must have the pleasant 
effect of keeping the rest of the professors smooth, in 
the hope of obtaining this enviable distinction. 1 
heard complaints that the philosophical class was small, 
and that the Flemish head was not well suited for the 
ready reception of philosophy, which I easily believed. 
I was shown a book on general law, written by Haus, 
the professor of law, which is said to be good. I was 
asked if much was written in England on general law. 
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to which I gave a general answer. I doubted whether 
they would have continued to admire our law as much 
as before^ if I had told them how we make it, like 
good housewives, a little at a time, as we want it ; 
that we darn the old as long as it will hold together, 
and only make new law when forced by absolute ne- 
cessity, or to serve a turn. I was told that it was not 
easy to have a general notion of law, e.g. to have a 
general notion of marriage ; to say what it is in itself. 
This kind of metaphysics may be very useful, but 
the how is not evident. The under-church, or subter- 
ranean church under the cathedral, of which they make 
a great wonder, is nothing but an ordinary crypt. 
There is a fine panorama from the tower of the cathe- 
dral ; the country is well wooded and well cultivated. 
Bruges may be seen plainly, but neither Brussels 
nor Antwerp, because higher ground intervenes. The 
public walks by the side of the canal are pleasant 
enough : the trees are but small. 

The Flemings speak most detestable French, which 
it is not easy to understand, because they do not ar- 
ticulate ; the Flemish language is said to be difficult to 
learn, and almost impossible; which foolish persons 
mention as something wonderful, and as showing 
a peculiar merit or delicacy in the language. I 
have heard the same notion respecting the Irish and 
Weish^ and I suppose it is the case with every other 
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barbarous and vulgar jargon ; what is imperfectly at« 
tered cannot be perfectly heard or remembered, or 
imitated ; and a language which is not generally writ- 
ten is not fixed. Of persons who cannot spelU no 
two are exactly agreed as to any single word ; it is a cer- 
tain noise resembling a certain common sound, but it 
is not exactly defined, and is always fluctuating be- 
tween two extremes. The Flemings think much more 
of the pnce of a picture than of its beauty; and con- 
ceming a book, they say that it was bought so cheap 
or so dear, and might be sold for so much : but not m 
single word about the contents. It seems to be the 
custom at table first to help the priest, and afterwards 
the ladies ; I fear that an Englishman would live a long 
lime in Flanders before he would learn to comply with 
thifr custom ; nothing but the restoration of the iuqui« 
sition, and some actual burnings, would reconcile him 
to this Romish error. One meets many women in 
Flanders with good figures, who, without being posi- 
tively graceful, hold themselves well, and show fine, 
strught, flat backs, &c. These occurrences would 
make it difficult to give a decided preference to the 
gaunt aAd grim priests, who stalk about the streets 
with an ur of shy impudence. 

Tuesday, August 9. — After breakfiist we went to 
the house of the civil governor, to procure m ticket to 
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see the celebrated prison or house of correction^ called 
the Maiscn de Force. It was granted immediatelyy 
and we proceeded thither. It is a large building; 
five courts have been completed for some years, and 
they are now adding three others. There are many 
prisoners, both male and female ; the building is good, 
the courts large and airy, and the whole arrangement 
appears to be excellent. The prisoners are employed 
in weaving coarse linen cloth, or rather in manufac- 
turing it, as they perform all the previous operations. 
The cloth is used for the shirts, drawers, pantaloons, 
and gaiters of the army : it is said that the institution 
thus maintains itself. The prisoners are allowed to 
receive one half of their earnings, which they may 
spend in prison ; the other half is given to them when 
they are discharged. In a list of the articles that may 
be bought in the prison, with the prices annexed, which 
was hung up in the court, I observed that brandy, 
hoUands, and wine, were included. They are supplied 
with bread in the morning, meat-soup at noon, and 
mashed potatoes at night. I saw the soup ; it was 
composed chiefly of Dutch peas : I did not admire it; 
but as I am unacquainted with the diet of the common 
people here, I cannot pretend to judge of it. In like 
manner the cells seemed less clean than we should have 
them in England, but I had not the means of compar- 
ing them with the habitations of the,poorer classes in 
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this country. The prisoners sleep two in a cell, like 
Jesuits ; perhaps more or less than two would be better 
for felons : for Jesuits it matters not. The principal 
part of the prisoners had been convicted of theft. 
Persons before trial are confined in a separate place, 
and are not required to work. There is also a yard 
for boys ; there were only two ; one was fourteen 
years of age, and was committed for a month for 
cutting down a tree. Where fuel is scarce, it may be 
necessary to punish severely an offence which is easily 
committed, and to which the temptation is great. 
The turnkeys are all soldiers, the governor a major or 
colonel, which startled us. In like manner our guide 
told us that the people here would not endure the in- 
troduction of the tread-mill, against which great pre- 
judice exists ; but that the bodies of all persons exe- 
cuted are given to the surgeons for dissection, as well 
as of all who die in the hospitals and are not claimed 
by their friends ; that the hospitals are nevertheless 
filled with sick, and that anatomical subjects are cheap 
and plentiful. There were no persons under sentence 
of death at ttiat time. 

I paid a hasty visit to a noble collection of pictures 
belonging to Mr. Skamp ; there are three fine pictures 
by Rubens, of himself and his two wives, and seve- 
ral others by that master, by Vandyck,. Wouvermans, 
Berghem, &c. I regretted that I could not spare 
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ipore than twenty minutes to cast a hasty glance over 
so valuable a collection, but I had remained much 
longer than I had intended at Ghent ; partly because 
I felt at my ease^ partly because I met with so many 
interesting objects, but chiefly because I found myself 
in agreeable society. I had at last, however, taken 
my place for Brussels, and I was obliged to hurry 
away to pack up my few indispensables and to dine ; 
for without his dinner, as Counsellor Ulysses wisely 
says, the courage of the most courageous man will 
flas: :— . 

Ov yap avrip trponav Vfiap es ijiKiov KaraSvvra 
AKfirjvog triroio dvvri<nrcu avra fiaxta^our 
EtTTcp yap ^vfnp ye fiipoivaa TroXefiiZnv, 
AXKa ye Xxx^pti yvia papweTcu, ride Kixavei 
Aiypa re Kai XtfWQ, pKafieTat de n ynvar* wvrt, 

"Strength is derived from spirits and from Wood, 
And those augment by gen'rous wine and food j 
What boastful son of war, without that stay. 
Can last a hero through a single day ? 
Courage may prompt ; hut, ebbing out his strength. 
Mere unsupported man must yield at length ; 
Shrunk with dry famine, and with toils declined. 
The drooping body will desert the mind } 
But built anew with strength-conferring fare. 
With limbs and soul untamed he tires a war." 

After I had eaten a dinner that would have satisfied 
Ulysses himself, my companion politely accompanied 
me to the coach. At two o'clock in the afternoon I 
mounted the coupde, or cabriolet, (it contained six, the 
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inside of the carnage six more,) and quitted Ghent. 
Go to a gallery of the pictures of P. P. Rubens and 
choose three of bis horses of the brightest colours— a 
warm chesnut ; a cream coloured, with a black line down 
his back, as distinct as in a squirrel ; and a kind of 
mottled horse, which I cannot describe : let them hare 
the same flowing manes, the same, not absolutely 
long tails, but long switch tails, the same fall in the 
back, the same free, independent air, and the same 
gait and action, yoke them loosely, three abreast, 
without bearing reins, and you will have our gallant 
team. Go next to the title-page of an old book of 
reports, and take the frontispiece— the portrait of Sir 
Edward Coke, of Sir Creswell Levinz, or of Master 
Edmund Plowden— take him with his black skull-cap 
or coif, with his flowing locks issuing therefrom, with 
his bands and cassock, and with his hard liney fece, 
and you will have the man on whose right hand 
I sat. Was it not an awful thing to sit side-by- 
side with Sir Creswell Levinz, some time one of the 
Justices of the Common Bank, but now newly risen 
from the grave and the dead, under a strange canopy, 
a sort of moving hermit's cave, and to be drawn, 
rumbling along the paved road, by three horses that 
descended from a picture like certmn persons in the 
Castle of Otranto?, After my awe had somewhat 
abated, I naturally wished to address Sir Creswell ; I 
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therefore said something very common-place, and very 
remote from what I desired to come to at last* After 
a long silence, he answered, O-u-i ! so loud, with so 
strange an accent, and so drawled forth, that had the 
horses been English, and not of the country of Rubens, 
they would certainly have stopped. After some time 
I again addressed the coifed being, calmly and meekly ; 
again the like pause, and the like Out ! Being 
discouraged by some more fruitless attempts, I pro- 
duced a Latin thesis, with which I had been presented 
at Ghent, and began to read it to myself; when I had 
almost finished it, and after a silence of two hours, 
these words, uttered in a loud voice, in the broadest 
manner, and with the strongest guttural, struck my as- 
tonished ear : " An fait hie liber impressus HhandcB ? " 
(Gandce ) While I was turning to the title-page to 
answer this question, it was followed by **Apud 
quern f^^ in precisely the same tone. Afterwards, the 
awful pleasing being pointed out some convents that 
had been destroyed, and said it was a great pity. 
His ideas were nearly the same as would have been 
those of the before-mentioned learned persons, had they 
been extracted alive from their tombs ; the world had 
lived in vain for him. Perhaps the very chancellor of 
Richard Coeur de Lion, who had played at marbles 
before the time of legal memory, was not less im- 
proved, or a less, improvable creature. We reached 
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Brussels at half-past ^even. I was handed out of the 
carriage by an officer of police, and I repaid his 
politeness by showing him my passport. 

Wednesday, August 10. — The market before the 
H6tel de Ville was quite amazonian — a hundred 
women to one man. The museum, or picture gallery, 
has nothing but saints and saintesses : these, shown in 
Flemish pictures, are cruelly uninteresting. Humour 
is a much finer thing than wit ; and of two stories, 
both respecting the same person, who is not less 
famous for his dirt and voracity, than for his theolo- 
gical attainments, the former displays wit — ^the latter, 
which is the best, humour. The first is a saying of 
his son, a petulant controversialist, but concerning 
whom let no ill be said, because he is dead, and 
because we owe a story to him. He was asked how 
his father came to have such dirty hands ? *< Because," 
he replied, "he is always rubbing them on his fa.ce." 
The second, or humorous story, is this: — The father 
usually illustrates a small distance, as, for instance, 
three-fourths of an inch, by saying : " It is as broad as 
the black of my nail." The Flemish carry their hu- 
mour further ; for in the picture of the gods seated on 
Olympus, which may be seen in the public gallery, 
Venus is painted with nails that might serve to illus- 
trate, in the same manner, the same space as those of 
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the doctor* I eutered several large and handsome 
churches ; (the cathedral is shut nearly as closely as if it 
were in the keeping of one of our deans ;) they had 
pictures, statues, and altars, in plenty. In France, 
women only are to be found in the churches; here, 
although there is a great majority of the fair sex, yet 
there are some men, and even a few well-dressed men^ 
or at least men who may be so considered here. It is 
remarkable, that whilst even the indifferent Protes- 
tant, in walking about their churches to look at the 
paintings, treads as lightly as he can ; the men and 
women, who are employed in bringing and taking 
away the chairs, make as much noise as they can ; they 
being, nevertheless, good Catholics. In one church, 
in a nde chapel, dedicated to St. Anthony, a priest 
was saying mass. That I might see the thing per* 
fectly, and thus be able to judge for myself, I stood 
as near to him jas I could ; the good man seemed to be 
annoyed i^t this ; but as I had as much right, under 
the present state of things, to stand as he had to 
kneel, I did not care, that, for one kind look he gave 
his holy tackle^ he gave me five cross looks, and I 
kept my place. A fine little girl, seven or eight 
years of age, who was kneeling at the rails, kept 
looking at me with great curiosity ; her eyes seemed 
to say, << How his bones will crack in the fire for • 
this." As far as one can judge froni looks, which 
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are very deceitful, they at least seemed to say also* 
** It is a pity ; I wish some one would teach him 
to kneel, and to do as we do." 

There is a considerable hill in the city of Brussels, 
which is a pleasing change after the flat country in 
which Bruges and Ghent are situated. It is a diffi- 
cult place for a stranger to find his way in ; the tra- 
veller perceives a great diflerence in this respect iu 
different cities. 

The poor Flemings are very unlucky; they try to 
resemble the French, who laugh at them, and with 
reason. They are joined to the Dutch ; they pay a 
part of their debt, and they are subjected to the in- 
convenience of the Dutch currency and government, 
and the Dutch hate them for their pains. I conversed 
at dinner with a Dutchman, who was sunk deep iu the 
sulks ; he said that Amsterdam is a much finer city than 
this ; that the houses there are built, not of gloomy 
stone, but of nice cheerful brick, the streets paved with 
smooth clinkers, and so on. I could not agree with 
him ; but he seemed so much annoyed at my dissent^ 
that I was obliged to back out, and to say that I only 
differed from him for the sake of conversation. To 
please him, I assented also to his notion, that we 
make no good cheese in England ; but import Dutch 
cheese, because our Cheshiris and Stilton are un^ 
tatable. He complained over and over again of th« 
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streets and of the floors, and said that the sand on 
the floor made him quite sick, and took away his ap- 
petite. This at first seems unaccountable ; but great 
is the force of Imbit, and by analogy it may be un- 
derstood. The English make a great point of per- 
sonal cleanliness. To us, Venus herself would not 
be Venus, if she had dirty hands ; the Dutchman 
would not care if the goddess of beauty should illus- 
trate short distances by the black of her nails ; but if 
there was a single speck of dirt on the step before the 
door, or a little sand on the floor of the room in which 
she sat, his love would be turned into disgust. 

They show many reliques in the churches here, but 
none that are of great curiosity or interest. I was 
told that at Cologne they have the first animal that 
drew blood, and thus broke the general peace, viz. 
the flea that bit Eve the night after her fall, and to 
her great dismay ; for it is said to be nearly as large as 
a well-grown prawn. I cannot say that I believe this 
entirely; yet as I have seen so many wonderful things, 
I cannot say that I disbelieve it. The unusual size of 
the creature is in favour of the truth of the story, and 
of the antediluvian origin of the insect, for there were 
giants in those days, and men reached a prodigious 
a:ge; but since the deluge, both ourselves and our 
fleas are a stunted, short-lived, aguish race. The 
upper part of this city is as cleaii as the lower part is 
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dirty. England is, perhaps, the only country in 
Europe nvhere a man will splash you if he can; 
in all other places he will not splash you if he can 
avoid it. In other regions he will slacken his pace, 
stop, or cross the street, that he may not incotnmode 
you ; especially to spare a lady, there is nothing he 
will not do ; but an Englishman will risk his neck, 
and will go a mile out of his way, to bespatter a lady 
from head to foot. I have heard that in some parts 
of Germany, gratuitous brutality may be found as 
well as in England ; at present I am unable to judge : 
whenever I shall be, I will not fail to remark it. In 
Flanders, persons engaged in aurigation are particu- 
larly attentive so to use their vehicles, as not to in- 
jure foot passengers. 

The walls of this city have been pulled down, and 
many houses built, as well as boulevards planted all 
round, at least in the plan ; they are indeed finished 
in some parts, and are a considerable improvement. 
Although the walls are pulled down, an immense 
ditch has been dug ; and in the middle of the ditch is 
a high wall, like Carnot*s detached escarpment ; that 
the paternal monarch may keep his free subjects within 
the city, and when they go out, may ask for their 
passports. All the vermin dependant on the govern- 
ment pretend, that they hardly know the coin when 
they see a franc ; the bankers, who are independent 
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people, try to tempt your purse to join the Dutch 
mterest, by displaying the bright new coinage. The 
same coins will not suit a dear and a cheap country 
— ^Holland and Flanders. 

Thursd AY) August 11. — I found the cathedral 
Qpen> and the interior handsome, with good painted 
glass, pictures, and statues, and a grotesque and 
gorgeous magnificence. A representation of the 
Virgin in wax-work, coloured to the life, attired in 
brocade and lace, and in a r^ular court-dress, is 
surely in a bad taste. Not only the Virgin, but other 
more awful persons are represented in wax-work. I 
F-emember, that some years ago, in 1816, onaSun<« 
day, when this cathedral was very full, I was surprised 
and pleased to see, as I then supposed, a great spe- 
cial-pleader of those days. I certainly did not expect 
to find him in Brussels ; but at that time the Scripture 
(^< I became a stranger amongst my mother's child- 
ren") was fulfilled in the English nation* The 
English crowded abroad in such swarms, that al- 
though I was in a strange country, armed with a pass- 
port, and consequently a stranger, yet I ought not to 
have been astonished, if I had seen, on turning the 
comer of a street, my sister, or my brother, or all 
my mother'i^ children. I accordingly believed my 
^es, and ran up to shake hands with him ; but, to 
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my utter amazementy I found that it was not a man» 
nor even the image of a man* Protestants must na- 
turally be shocked to see the Supreme Being repre- 
sented in the most perfect human shape. The special* 
pleader, whom all loved and respected, had no form 
or comeliness. To borrow his- appearance, therefore^ 
for such a purpose, was less pardonable. 

I was never so much struck by the absurdity of 
the duty of a sentinel, as during my stay in Brussels; 
my hotel was opposite the Mint, where morning, noon, 
and night, an unhappy creature was walking up and 
down. A very ample porter was, no doubt, within 
the gates, and was quite sufficient for all the purposes 
of the place ; and this brave fellow might have been 
employed more creditably, and more agreeably, in 
driving a plough or thrashing in a bam. 

We dined at two. A German cut his finger, and 
bled Hke a pig. A beautiful Flemish lady was at 
table, tall, with a fine figure, and clear complexion, 
black eyes and hair ; but she looked stiff and stupids 
Women in these countries do not seem as if they 
could make love. I suppose they increase and multi- 
ply, and look sulky all the time. I walked round 
part of the boulevards, which are handsome— and of 
the old walls, from which die view of Brussels is 
good. The place has been wonderfully altered and 
improved. I had observed in all the cities which I 
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had visited) that the brewers dwell in good houses 
brewing is a good trade at all times and in all places. 
And I remarked here that a great many masons live in 
handsome messuages ; I presume in consequence of 
the prevailing rage for building. I saw stuck up on 
the door of a churchy amongst other ecclesiastical 
puffs and advertisements, the notice of a Dogmatical 
and Moral Catechism, by an ex-Jesuit. It must be 
a valuable work, especially the moral part of it. The 
old women in the churches, who hold communion 
with the world of spirits in grunts and groans, looked 
at me with the calm anger of justice, whilst I walked 
quietly about to view the paintings, as at a crooked 
billet saved only for burning, or at a leg of mutton 
that, sooner or later, will be. roasted. 

The streets of Brussels were full of schismatics — 
not of the kind which splits religion into sects ; these 
split wood into fs^gots. From their mode of dealing 
with the subject matter, they seemed to promise to 
cleave the heads of passengers ; but I cannot say that 
I ever saw these promises realized. I was joined by 
an agreeable friend, whom I had left at Ghent ; we 
passed the evening not unpleasantly in discoursing of 
beer and universities. That a professor at Ghent 
should put his doctor's gown over a short grey shoot- 
ing-jacket, as he did, s€emed odd, and as if. a game- 
keeper were made a doctor ; but it is not irrational 
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on mature reflection; it is only to do' in practice 
what was done at Oxford in theory and figuratively ; 
they made General Blucher an LL.D. and thus virtu- 
ally put the doctor's robes over his regimental small- 
clothes. They drink here prodigious quantities of 
beer. I tasted that of Louvaine, which is most es- 
teemed ; (they have thirty or forty sorts of beer ; ) it 
was very bitter, but not unpleasant. To those who are 
used to it, this bitterness may give it a relish. It should 
seem that universities are always the seats of cele- 
brated beer. Louvaine, it is well known, is renowned 
as an university. Our Oxford and Cambridge are 
severally famed for their several ales, as well as Edin- 
burgh. Let us hope that the London University 
will succeed, and greatly prosper, if it be only to im- 
prove the breed of malt liquor in the metropolis. 

Friday, August 12. — An important date; a fine 
day for grouse-shooting. I rose at five, and left Brus- 
sels at six in the morning ; we drove through the forest 
to Waterloo, where we took a hasty, rude, and cheap 
breakfast, at eight o'clock. As we drove past the 
field, no one mentioned or alluded to the victory. Pos- 
sibly all thought it had been bought somewhat dearly, 
and were unwilling to talk about a bad bargain. 
Waterloo is still a poor place ; one may see, however, 
a little improvement in the houses, caused by the 
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money which the hosts of visitors have left behind 
them ; but the common people are barelegged and 
poor ; and they have not improved their breed of pigs j 
which still look like greyhounds. I observed on thef 
right an immense mound, with a spiral ascent like the 
tower of Babel ; many workmen were employed upon 
it. On the top will be placed a colossal lion, in com- 
memoration of the victory. The mound is formed 
like the rest of the country, of sand. Will it not 
settle, and gradually sink ? and will not the rain wash 
it away ? 

The conducteufi or guard of the diligence, had his 
wife with him ; he amused himself and the rest of the 
party, by pretending to offer her for sale, at a chi- 
merically extravagafiit price — 4,000 francs, about 
1(50/. For some time all were amused, the lady as 
well as the rest, and she disputed about and vio- 
lently ; at last she got into a ireal rage, and became 
silent and sulky, and remained quiet for two hours. 
At the end of which time she said to me, with tears in 
her eyefr— (I liad sat in attentive silence during all the 
dispute)— "The world is so malicious.*' I answered, 
<*Yes; but nobody believes wlmt the world says." 
She was not quite satisfied with this reply, but said ; 
« There are many women so wicked, that all that 
people can say against them is not enough ; but there 
are others who are correct and prudent." She evi- 
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dently .did not wish that the supply of good women 
should equal the demand, lest l60/. apiece should 
become a still more extravagant price than it then ap« 
peared. In time, however, she recovered her spirits, 
and entered into another loud and violent dispute» 
about the superiority of the Walloons (of whom she 
was one) over the Flemish women in cleanliness and 
chastity, and continually repeated the proverb : << It 
takes twelve Flemings and one pig to make thirteen 
swine." She had the voice of a boatswain, and was a 
broad, brown, little barbarian, but not ill-looking. 

I arrived at half-past one at Namur, at the Hdtel 
d^Harscampi which is a good house. After dinner 
I walked about the city; a small place in a pretty 
valley, fortified, and full of soldiers and their women. 
As these good people have nothing to do, and have 
had nothing to do for these ten year&— -I speak of the 
soldiers only-^they seem to think that they are obli- 
ged to make a prodigious noise, that they may at least 
have the appearance of being busy ; they accordingly, 
kept up an immense din, day and night, with drums 
and trumpets. The cathedral is a handsome Roman 
church, with a dome, and plenty of statues and pic- 
tures. They were singing, and making the most 
frightful noise I think I ever heard in any church or 
chapel, which is saying a great deal. I observed a bull 
or two of the late, and one of the present. Pope ; they 
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were haadsomely framed and glazed, and duly ac- 
cepted by the Bishop of Namur, whose portrait 
figures in the print-shops. They were written in a 
canting style ; I forget what they were about. There 
was a box with an inscription, enjoining all persons 
who eat milk, butter, or cheese, Icdtagef during lent, 
to put their contributions into it. . I thought that the 
description of person]^applied very well to myself, but 
I did not contribute. In another church I saw a 
painted figure of St. Fiacre, the tutelary deity of 
hackney-coaches, or Jarvies ; he was clad in the robes 
of a bishop, and held a book in his hand — I suppose 
the editio princeps of the Book of Fares, as published 
by the commissioners of hackney-coaches. I thought 
that there was a strong family likeness ; 1 have seen 
many of the children who resembled the father. I 
was glad to have an opportunity to return thanks to 
this divine personage for all favours, and to pray for 
a continuance of them. It is not easy to say what 
countryman the saint was : he gave this account of him- 
self to St. Pharon, bishop of Meaux, his patron. 
<< My fader and my moder engeudred or begate me in 
an yle of Scotlonde named Hyrlonde." The acts that 
he did, and the life that he led, as a hgnnit in a^ 
wood near Meaux, may be read at length in " the 
legende, named in Latyn Legenda A urea, that 
is to say in Englysshe the Golden Legende. For 
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lyke as golde passeth all other metals, so this boke 
excedeth all other bokes: Imprynted at London by 
Wynkyn de Worde." That this Scotch Inshman was 
a favourite of heaven, at all points, and in every part, 
is manifest from the following golden anecdote : **He 
sate on a stone moche thou ghtf all and wroth, wherfore 
yf our Lord had before shewed grete myracles by hym, 
yet greter and more mervaylous myracle was made for 
hym, for the stone wheron he sate by the wyll of God 
wexed and became softe as a pylowe, to the ende that 
sholde be more able and ease for hym to syt on, and it 
was caved somewhat as a pyt there as he sate on. And 
for testyfycacyon and prefe of this myracle, the sayd 
stone is as yet kipte within his cbirche, and many seke 
folke have been and are daylyheled there of dy verse seke- 
nesses onely to touche, and to have touched the sayd 
stone,'* The citadel is seated on a rock, lofty, steep, 
and defended on one side by the Meuse, on the other 
by the Sambre, and behind by rocks. It seems as if 
it would be very difficult to get into such a place ; but 
brave men can go any where, and defend any place; 
and unless men be brave, all fortifications are useless. 
There must be a fine view from the top ; it would have 
^been a pleasant thing to have climbed up. I supp^flled 
that the governor of the place either would or would 
not have given permission to see it; and I heard in the 
morning that he would, and that some travellers had 
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seen it; but the being passed about with much absurd 
form, from one guard to another, and all the military 
boastings about the strength of the place, would have 
made the ascent a tiresome bore. The battlements, 
or parapet of the bridge, are upon a good plan, which 
I do not remember to have seen in any other place; 
they are, in fact, two steps ; upon the lowest, you can 
mt conveniently, and lay your arm upon the highest, 
and look over it ; and it is not so high as to obstruct 
the view of walkers. Many persons were sitting in 
this manner; a bridge is for various reasons a nice 
lounging place. I went to bed early, and rose at 
four. 

m 

Saturday, August 14. — ^We took coffee, went on 
board the barge at six, and started about half-past. 
I found the barge tolerably convenient. The banks of 
the Meuse are beautiful ; there are fine rocks on both 
sides ; trees, villages, pleasant seats, and chateaus. The 
river swarms with fish; their sudden and quiet dartings 
were visible through the* clear water ; some were of a 
good size* The stream was with us, but the river was 
very low;- the bottom of the barge scraped in nany 
places against the gravel. We were towed by one 
horse ; when the wind sprung up we took him on board, 
and put up a small sail. About half way to Huy we 
saw and welcomed the first vineyards; they are on the 
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left bank, and continue all the way to Liege. We 
reached Huy at eleven; its citadel stands on a lofty 
rock; the surrounding country is beautiful. We had 
a dinner of cold meat^ fish, and excellent fruit. Na- 
mur and Liege are said to be fine fruit countries. 
There was a large lump of butter on the table, stamped 
with the cross and the letters IHS. This is carrying 
sup rstitious trifling to the utmost, and could only 
be surpassed by making butter-prints of the Pope's 
bulls. The town is small, ancient, and neat. The 
loss of any tooth, but especially of the sweet tooth, is 
a real loss. My companions still retained that valu- 
able little bone : they were deUghted to see a good 
pastrycook's shop; they stood and admired it, and 
pointed out some cakes peculiar to this country, called 
gale tie; they were square and pierced with square 
holes : I was in great haste, and had none of the small 
money of the country, or I would have purchased one. 
It is a happiness to like any thing, even a cake ; they 
are the happiest who have the most likes and the fewest 
dislikeB. At noon we went on board another boat; it 
was much larger than the first, but less neat and less 
commodious. It was <;rammed with goods of all sorts ; 
and, besides the passengers from Namur, there were a 
great many countrywomen and children ; it seemed in 
short to be the great medium of carriage and commu- 
nication : boats were continually coming alongside to 
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take away, of to supply, passengers and goods. There 
were four horses on board, but we did not use them ; they 
were intended, I presume, to draw the barge back again 
against the stream : we had only a little sail ; and as the 
wind died away, our course was slow and tedious. The 
banks are not so high, and the river is wider, but the 
whole distance is nearly as beautiful as that which we 
made before dinner. There are iron mines ; they were 
washing the ore in many places on the left bank : there 
are also lime-kilns and coal-pits, but they do not make 
the country so detestable as in our coal counties : here 
they are not blessed with steam-engines^ and an au- 
dacious contempt for public convenience is only to be 
found in England, where the government sets the ex- 
ample, and individuals follow it with great spirit. It 
began to rain, and we arrived at Liege in the wet. The 
children were busy with branches of trees, and were 
preparing for a religious procession that was to take 
place the next week. I had heard from m&ny persons 
that the people of this city are uncivil and stupid : a 
fellow carried my bags through the rain in a most bar- 
barous manner, and let them fall two or three times; 
he grumbled exceedingly at what was given him, and 
was extremely dissatisfied, although it was the usual 
and fit sum. Soon after I had reached the inn> I was 
crossing the yard by the frequented path, when a 
mastiff, that was chained up in a comer where no one 
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could see him, (and being a Walloon he did not give 
notice by barking,) flew upon me, and seized me by 
the right knee; with my left foot I gave him such a 
hearty, sincere, undisguised kick in the belly, that the 
dog had the sense to take it as it was meant. He tore 
my pantaloons a good deal, but only bruised my knee 
a little, without breaking the skin, so that I was none 
the worse ; and I felt more pleasure at having got off 
so well, than displeasure at the cynic, who possibly 
thought that pain, at least in another, is no eyiU Our 
supper was in the rough; the wine execrable. My 
bed-room stunk, and the windows could not be opened. 
They neglected to call me in the morning, although 
particularly desired — a gross breach of social iaith ; and 
no attendance could be procured either by bell or 
voice. They had besides two great criteria of the 
savage which I had observed in Ireland, and have heard 
may be found in the highlands of Scotland-^first, the 
better sort of people take infinite pains to persuade 
you that it is not a barbarous place, but very civilized; 
second, you can get nothing done for you, except 
through the mediation and intercession of a person of 
the country ; and then, with a great show of alacrity, 
it is exceedingly ill done. On the other hand, people^ 
who have lived at Liege say that the inhabitants are 
kind, friendly, and neighbourly: the defects which'I 
observed might be peculiar to the inn where I lodged ; 
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althougli I had been told, perhaps by an interested 
party, that it was the best in the town. There is a 
certain frankness in the people which pleases; the 
master and mistress dined at table with the guests in 
a familiar manner; and the landlord shook hands 
heartily at parting, and wished me a safe and pleasant 
journey. There were twin sisters, daughters of the 
house, as the phrase is, fourteen years of age, remark-* 
ably alike: a pleasant sight to persons who are fond of 
children— that is, I presume, to all persons; yet nei« 
ther gods nor mortal men can like a dirty bed-room ; 
and in bed I thought of the proverb so often quoted 
by the wife of the canduHeurf and that she had quoted 
it wrong; I could not help thinking that I had heard it 
thus : — It takes twelve Flemings and a pig to make 
one Walloon. 

The Liege newspaper is called Mo^ieu Laetisbergh. 
I was told that Matthew was fonneirly a celebrated 
maker of almanacks. I suppose that his name is used 
as Dr. Franklin makes use of the name ** Poor 
Richard." I heard frequently in the eveeing a deep- 
toned bell ; it wa8> I thinks the finest and deepest 
tone I had ever heard.. I could not learn any tiling 
about it of the people then present. 

I was much amused witib a person I met with iH the 
barge; he was, or had beeii» an iron-merchant, and had 
travelled a great deal, probably in theway of Ustrade: be 
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was a singular man, and seemed to be a worthy fellow. 
He was on the point of being married ; and the childish 
joy, and the childish communicativeness he displayed, 
were the most amusing parts of his character. Every 
thing that an Englishman would have concealed most 
studiously, he as studiously strove to make manifest. 
I never saw a person so truly happy, and so entirely 
engrossed by any object. We do all in our power to 
subdue this kind of feeling: but, if love makes a 
person so happy, it would be much wiser to cultivate 
habits of love. It may be urged, the mischief is, that 
the illusion is so very liable to be suddenly dispersed ; 
but is it not because habits contrary to this passion ore 
formed? Would it not be otherwise if youth were 
carefully trained in a different manner ? Be this as it 
may, he was the happiest of men. The kdy was o# a 
certain age, the widow of a French officer; her fiither 
was a German, her mother an Italian ; she wa» therefore 
bom to be musical, and had cuttivated music : ac- 
cording to her lover's account she was a great proficient. 
She had beea ten years a widow, and had a child, a 
boy, twelve years of age. It was four years since her 
intended had first seen her,. and he assumed me that he 
was captivated by the sensible and judicious manner 
inwhicbsheedaicatedher soBte If he was a competent 
}^Ager this was bo small menf, for herein ladies m her 
situation most commonly fott. The only son of a 
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widow seldom turns out well, or even the sons of a 
widow, as women have rarely firmness enough to ma- 
nage the turbulent spirit of a boy. The betrothed 
man was forty or forty-five years old, and in delicate 
health, and a poor-looking fellow. Being joked with 
a little about a certain probable event, he bore quiz- 
zing well, but he frequently recurred to that subject 
of his own accord : he hoped it would not be so-— his 
wife was a woman of too much sense— her mind was 
not unoccupied. To be sure, she was fond of dress; 
but it became her ; and she went to mass every morning. 
At all events, women have so much art, that, if it 
must happen, it will be kept snug ; he would never 
know it. <* And if I do, I hope I shall bear it like a 
philosopher, I have always lived like a philosopher : 
I have endeavoured to live according to the law of na- 
ture ; I hate all other laws : and this would be according 
to the law of nature. But it is impossible. I wish 
you knew my wife ; I am sure you would think so. I 
call her my wife because she will be in a fortnight" In 
thi^ course ran the stream of his thoughts ; and he 
often expressed them thus, with a certain anxiety, but 
without alarm. 

Throughout Flanders the people seemed to take a 
most lively interest in the cause of the Greeks, and 
spoke warmly on the subject, and with much more 
zeal, I am sorry to say, than my countrymen; even 
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persons in a rank of life where such enthusiasm would 
not be looked for« 

I read in Matthew Laensbergh, that five cur^s at 
Ghent) in their different- parish churches^ preached 
violently on the same Sunday against the editor of a 
Ghent newspaper by name, and that the next morning 
his printers came to him and said that they would no 
longer work for such an impious wretch. How would 
the editors of our London newspapers, morning and 
evening, like this kind of persecution ? They would 
think, most justly, that for such a wicked conspiracy 
to injure an individual, the reverend offenders ought 
respectively to have a year's imprisonment, preceded 
and followed by one hour of the pillory. These con- 
secrated persons wisely enjoin a repose from secular 
labours on the Sabbath, but are unable to, rest even 
one day in seven from the eternal obligations of malice 
and hatred, which they have imposed upon themselves. 

Sunday, August 14. — It had rained all theevening, 
and I had not seen any thing of the town ; my kind 
friend, the lover, walked with me through two of the 
principal churches. They were, as usual, handsome, 
with pictures, statues, and altars : in both the vaulted 
roofs were painted with arabesques, which had a 
pleasing effect. In one church a man was preaching 
in bad French, which is the language of the. country. 
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There were many people present ; I had therefore an 
opportunity of observing the Walloons ; they are not 
sallow and swarthy like the Flemings, but fair and 
light-haired like the English. From the coarse quality 
of the wine of the first vineynrds which we met with, 
I was led to suppose, that if the schemes for making 
wine from grapes grown in England riiould succeed, 
the wine would be of little value* But perhaps tliere 
may be something in the manner of preparing it, for 
the wine in the North of France is by no means un- 
pleasant. I left the city of hardware, the Sheffidd of 
the Netherlands, amongst good wishes of a pleasant 
journey from the Walloons, which scMoiewhat softened 
my heart towards them. 

The country as far as Aix la Chapelle is beautiful, 
divided by hedges, with hedge-rows, with woods, field- 
paths, fttiles> and villages, like the best and inland 
parts €^ England. Tlie people were dressed in their 
best ; I saw a great number turn out of a church : the 
men wore blue frocks, reaching down to the knee, like 
the Fl^nings and our butchers, and caps instead of 
bats, which distinguished them from our country-folks ; 
but the women were exactly hke our villagers, some** 
what plun in their dress, but still their appearance was 
the same. I remarked that, like our women, most of 
them carried a prayer-book, bound,, as with us, in red 
or black, the edges of the leaves smeared with brim- 
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stoae^ a rude and cheap mode of gilding^; and that 
the book was folded in a clean pocket-handkerchief^ 
which is never used, but merely produced to show that 
ibe fair owner has such an article of superfluous luxury^ 
and it is caidiilly laid by to be produced again in the 
like manner on the next Sunday. We had four hones, 
harnessed in pabs in the English &shion> but with* 
out beanng reins. On this road, as on all the others, 
there were plenty of beggars; the people gave to them 
liberally* It is a great bore to be tormented by them, 
and it is a great bore to pay the poor-rates. It may 
be a question^ whether the exercise of actual almsgiving 
be not salutary to the giver. If I were obliged to live 
amongst bigots^ (which would be a g^eat evil>) I had 
rather live amongst bigots who hold good works in re- 
pute, than amongst bigots who despise them, and 
stand entirely upon faith. 

We arrived at Aix la Chapelle at half-past six in the 
evening ; at the custom-house they examined our bag- 
gage civilly, yet with sufficiait strictness. I found 
that the hotel at which I had «med was. full ; I weal 
therefore to another inn. As I was going there I met 
many womea walking in the Greets with a smart French 
air ; and I took it into my head, I knew not why, that 
it was a very nnf ul place Sooft alter my arrival it 
bqpaa to rain furious]^), sa thai I coaLd not see any 
thing ; 1 contrived > however, to get into one chnrrh^ 
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where my conjectures that it i was a sinful place were 
fully verified* 

In this churchy which was but a small one, there were 
no less than five or six boxes> each of which had a priest 
in ity and two women^ one on each side of him^ con- 
fessing alternately. As there were several other men in 
the churchy I determined to wait and to see a little of 
what I had heard and read so much about. I accord- 
ingly drew near one box, and observed how things were 
going on> to the great annoyance of the priest, no 
doubt. The box for confession, as all the world knows, 
is like three watch-boxes abreast ; in the middle box is 
a seat, on which the priest sits in the attitude of a 
Charley, or a temporal watchman, and there is a hatch 
in front of him ; in each of the side boxes is a stool 
to kneel upon, and a woman in each confesses through 
a little grate, to which the priest applies his ear, first 
on one side, then on the other : he appears like a man 
in an uneasy sleep, who rolls first to the right and then 
to the left. It is said the priest does not know the 
person who. confesses to him. In some churches I have 
seen boxes where, to appearance at least, this may be 
true ; but in this church it was not so, the boxes were 
in a line, and he could see the women as they went away, 
and they did not seem to seek to be concealed ; he held 
a sort of napkin over his nose all the time, but there 
was a candle before him, and when a cloth is held close 
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to the face, in the light, it is easy to see through it. 
Some of the women were done in a moment, others 
confessed a long time. It would, however, be rash to 
suppose that those were the most innocent who finished 
the soonest ; they might only be the least scrupulous. 
Besides, a long confession may be made up of little 
matters — such as, « I eat butter in lent," or, «< I 
thought of my children during the sermon." And in 
one moment a confession may be made like this: ** I 
have been sinning away like a very devil for these 
thirty years ; I have not repented of my sins, nor do I 
intend it.'* I thought I discovered one sin, that I am 
confident not one of the most scrupulous would con- 
fess, and yet it was as great a sin as can well be com* 
mitted. The women were kneeling in long rows ; as 
soon as one had finished, another took the vacant place ; 
and under pretence of being ready, and not to keep the 
priest waiting, the female whose turn was next, (the 
tempter had been very successful in getting so many 
young girls to fall into his snare,) sometimes sneaked up 
so close, that she could not fail to hear what the penitent 
was saying to the priest ; yet I am persuaded that not 
one of them ever confessed this enormous sacrilege. 
Thus a fatal curiosity in our general mother caused all 
our woe ; and a like curiosity would render the sacra- 
ment of confession, in many instances, not only un- 
avaihng, but mischievous. 
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The ladies and gentlemen were gone to the play, 
which is in German. We waited supper until nearly 
ten* I had not dined. When I talked to the waiter 
about eating, he told me that there would be plenty of 
ladies at supper. The imagination, of course, conjured 
up every thing that is lovely and enchanting; to wait 
till ten without dinner, became a pleasure ; and as is 
too often the case, the waiting for the pleasure was the 
only pleasure. Supper at last came, and with it three 
dreadful Dutch women ; moreover, the old ladies could 
not eat thar suppers in peace, but seemed resolved to 
close a well-spent life, and, as I trust, a well-spent 
sabbath, with a profusion of Batavian playfulness. 
We had a young Fleming, who wished to pass for a 
Parisian dandy ; it was, as may be supposed, a com- 
plete fidlure: a Fleming can be nothing but a Fleming, 
not even a dandy. By treating him with respectful 
admiration, he was induced to come forth to public 
view ; but it was a solitary, as well as a spiteful amuse- 
mmt, to mislead the poor man. Humanity, and a 
knowledge of the necessity of rising at five the next 
morning, conspired to recommend a retreat to bed. In 
the vicinity of Aix la Chapelle I saw an immense num- 
ber of cabbages ; I afterwards learned that the inha- 
bitants are nicknamed cabbage-boors, from the great 
cultivation and consumption of this v^etable. I was 
told that there are few English here, that they were 
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gone to Spa, which they generally prefer, as being 
more romantic. I regretted that I had not time to pay 
a short visit to a place of so much celebrity. 

There had been a great concourse of people at Aix 
during the exhibition of the reliques, which had taken 
place a short time since ; they are exhibited once only 
in seven years. In this ancient city of Charlemagne, 
they show reliques of great antiquity; not only the 
girdle of the Blessed Virgin, and the baby-linen which 
she used, and which she made herself with sinless fingers, 
(for these are comparatively modem gewgaws,) but also 
some manna from the wilderness, and a bit of Aaron's 
rod ; small remnants of the Jewish theocracy, which I 
would gladly have seen ; but I would that they were 
identified by some Jews also : the concurring testimony 
of these persecuted theocrats would be a great proof of 
their authenticity. This place is civilized, but, like 
our watering-places, it is full of spunging, cheating 
persons, with whom it is an odious thing to wrangle ; 
but it is not usual to submit quietly to their exactions. 
Whether it be worth while to dispute with them may 
be a question ; it is said that it is right for the 
sake of the public, and that one cannot tell how far they 
will go if not resisted. Schr^ber, an honest, puzzle^ 
headed German, complains bitterly of this propensity 
in his confused Guide to the Rhine: ^' Ceux des ha- 
bitans que T^tat et les affaires familiarisent avec les 
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etrangersy ont une certaine souplesse contre laqudle il 
faut se mettre en garde. lis ont Tart de faire vider la 
bourse k Petranger qui ne salt comme il a pu sit6t oc- 
casionner ce grand vide. Ici I'etranger n'acquiert de 
la consideration qu'4 proportion de sa depense. £n 
general le bourgeois est leger, gai, plein d' ostentation, 
et il a un talent particulier pour ce qu^il appelle killen, 
ce qui n'est autre chose que Tart de railler et depou- 
iller les gens, ce qu'on appelle mysiifier.'*'* The aulic 
counsellor and historiographer of his royal highness the 
Grand Duke of Baden brought with him to Aix, we 
may presume, a bag tolerably well filled with the silver 
money of the Grand Duchy, and was suddenly as- 
tonished at the great void ; being unable to account 
for the change, and completely mystified, he carried it 
back again to Carlsruhe, as light as the bourgeois of 
this place. 

Monday, August 15.-— I left Aix la Chapelle at 
seven in the morning. His majesty the King of Prussia 
has a monopoly of the diligences ; he is at once king and 
coach-proprietor, monarch and common-carrier. The 
king bong entirely a military ruler, the whole thing is 
accordingly managed in the military way. It is most 
amusing to see the White Horse Cellar, or the Bull and 
Mouth, converted into a citadel. You must take your 
place at a particular hour ; the fare is of course high ; 
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If lien you have paid it into the exchequer, you are pre- 
sented with a long receipt, which contains, on the back, 
the whole code of travelling in the German tongue, and 
you must understand it at your peril, and are pre^ 
sumed to know it, as every Englishman is presumed to 
know the law of his country, both common and sta- 
tute; the code is almost as long as the Articles of War 
and the Mutiny Act. As the king is coachman para- 
mount, the breach of the least of the laws is either 
high-treason, or a great mis-prision : you must attend 
at a certain hour; your luggage must weigh thirty 
pounds; if more, it is presumed that the passenger 
will be flogged and picketted — ^if one ounce less, it is 
presumed that he will be shot. The postillions are iu 
full uniform ; and if they had cuirasses, would be as 
strange figures as the horse^guards in London. The 
conducteur, or guard, is a sort of governor of a fortress ; 
he lets you in and out of his coach on sight of your 
receipt, as into a garrison with a passport. In England, 
every man's house is his castle ; in the Prussian domi- 
nions, every stage-coach is a royal castle. Every move- 
ment is military; the postillion does- not crack his 
whip— he makes it ready, presents, and then fires it. 

Nothing can be more ludicrous to a stranger than 
all this. Let us conceive, for a moment, that on one of 
our coac^hes the guard should say to the coachman : 
« Come, Dick, let us play a bit at being soldiers ; you 
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shall be Julius Csesar — I, sitting amongst the luggage, 
am Marius amidst the ruins of Carthage — the horse- 
keepers are all heroes and demigods — ^and Bill the 
ostler shall be Scipio Africanus:" let us suppose that 
they were to take the high tragic tone, and were to pro- 
ceed accordingly. 

But why should one trade be more military than 
another ? Why may not one be legal ? Let the man 
who steers a vessel be a chief justice, with a portcullis 
chain round his neck ; or at least a judge, in a long 
wig and scarlet robes : they who row such vessels as the 
city barges ought to be king's counsel, in the golden 
waistcoats and flowered gowns of the first day of term. 
Soxjeauts-at-law alone, should be permitted to practise 
in punts, so that Serjeant Punter and Serjeant Counter 
would be synonymous ; and if the practice were found 
to be a little tedious, it might be enlivened by a joke, 
or by an occasional squabble. Froni a slight acquaint-* 
ance with some distinguished members of that branch 
of the profession, I am led to believe, that if the con- 
veyancers could be taught to steal poultry, they would 
make excellent bargees. If a great real-property 
lawyer were to attend the chambers of a professional 
gentleman in the stern of a barge for three years, and 
were to spend these years as assiduously in plucking 
stolen fowls as they are usually spent in copying pre- 
cedents, it is impossible to doubt, that at the end of 
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that term, he would be able to make a good title to the 
inhabitants of a hen-roost against all the world. 

Why may not the art of healing extend its branches ? 
Why shall not the waggons be so many hospitals, and 
the art of driving them become a part of the medical 
profession ? Why should not a waggoner, before he 
is permitted to put on a smock-frock, be examined a 
little in Hippocrates ? And why should not some elo- 
quent waggoner, oh Galen's birth-day in every year, 
compliment Harvey in a Latin Oration, for discovering 
the circulation of the blood ? And how long will it be 
before men, who are not regular accoucheurs, will be 
tired of wearying the patience of the public by the 
delivery of parcels ? 

It cannot be denied that his majesty's diligences are 
an improvement upon the former carriages ; they travel 
a little faster, and are a little less heavy; but upon 
paved roads, a vehicle like a heavy six-inside coach is 
too light; the ponderous old diligences resist the 
shaking, which in the lighter coaches is intolerable: to 
the people of the country they appear elegant; in the 
eyes of an Englishman they want the picturesque aspect 
of a diligence, and are but clumsy stage-coaches. 

The execution of Sir Walter Raleigh will always be 
viewed as a stain on our history ; and the savage speech 
of the attorney-general. Sir Edward Coke, on his trial, 
as barbarous aud disgraceful, if considered as only ap- 
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plying to the treason of which be was found guilty ; 
but if we look upon him as the discoverer of tobacco* 
the aspect of things, to those who do not ui^e it, will be 
totally different. << Oh damnable atheist ! " says the 
learned commentator on Littleton, ** 1 will prove you 
the notoriausest traitor that ever came to the bar. Thou 
art a monster ; thou liast an English face, but a Spanish 
heart. There never lived a viler viper upon the face of 
the earth than thou. Go to, I will lay thee upon thy 
back for the confidentest traitor that ever came to a bar. 
See the most horrible practices that ever came out of 
the bottomless pit of the lowest hell." To our offended 
and fumigated noses, these phrases appear to be only 
the language of mild expostulation. In this country 
the pipe is never out of the mouth : at all times and in 
all places they unceasingly and unrelentingly smoke. 
It must be pernicious to the performers, who look more 
like cegars than men. It is cruel indeed for the uu- 
liappy stranger who has not destroyed his taste and 
his smell. It is for him turning land into sea; a jour- 
ney is always a voyage-— he feels continually the same 
half sickness, the same half headache, that is felt by 
a sojourner in that abode of misery, a ship. 

That amusing traveller, the late Dr. Clarke of 
Cambridge, who is not the least amusing when he is 
making a mole-hill into a mountain, observed in Sweden 
one of those wells which are common near London, and 
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in all other places, in which a tree is poised upon a post, 
and at the thin end, or top of the tree, a bucket is sus- 
jpended by a chain ; he gives an engraving of the well 
in his Travels, and a dissertation about the Teutones, 
and calls it a Teutonic well, and with reason, for it is 
highly probable that the Ten tones, like all other nations, 
hit upon this simple mode of drawing water. He might 
safely call water a Teutonic fluid; for we have every 
reason to believe, that this nation was not entirely un- 
acquainted with it. In the Prussian dominions there 
are Teutonic turnpikes ; the trunk of a tree is placed 
across the road, and is so placed, that it is necessary to 
fasten down the thin end, or top, to a post with a chain ; 
when the chain is loosed, the thin end rises, and you 
may pass on one side of the road with safety if riding 
on a cameleopard— -but on the other, if riding a donkey, 
there will be some risk of breaking your head. 

The country between Aix and Cologne is not inte- 
resting ; it is open, with some woods, and resembles the 
field of Waterloo. We passed through Juliers ; the 
fortifications are planted with trees ; which, inasmuch 
as they hide what is ugly, are good; for what is called 
a beautiful fortification is an ugly thing ; but the effect 
is somewhat the same as hanging a gibbet with ribands 
would be, or decorating a slaughter-house with flowers. 
We dined at noon in a small inn, in a small place called 
Bei^heim. I sat next an Englishman at dinner, who 
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Jcept saying to me, in the true English spirit of getting 
on : "You may get on to-night to Bonn. — Don't stop at 
Cologne : never n^ind. — I would not stop at Cologne.'* 
When he had drunk a little more wine, he tojd me I 
might get on further : « Don't stop at Bonn, there is 
nothing to be seen — it will be late, but you may get 
on to Coblentz." We were summoned to the coach, 
or I am confident we should have got on to Rome, 
without stopping or sleeping ; without closing the eyes 
once, but without seeing any thing. 

, At three in the afternoon we arrived at Cologne ; and 
from the window of my bed-room, at the Rheinberg, I 
beheld for the Qrst time the Rhine, the lovely Rhine, 
gliding majestically under the long bridge of boats. 
]No part of the surface of the earth is so ill-paved as the 
streets of Cologne. It was some festival of the church— 
Kermes-^l could not catch the right word : all the 
town was to be at Deutzy certain gardens, as we should 
call them tea-gardens, on the other side of the river. 
I did not go there, but walked about the town to see 
the churches. Kirchmesse, or Kirchpoeihes I have been 
informed, is a festival kept on the anniversary of the 
dedication of the church. It is observed in many parts 
of Germany, Protestant as well as Catholic ; in most 
places it is at present oply a feast, like those which are 
still kept in many English villages. 

I entered first a small church near the cathedral ; they 
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were playing and singing well i-^-then the cathedral* 
,the whole of the lower part of it, that is» as far as the 
capitals of the pillars, is built ; the nave is roofed with 
planks only ; the choir is, I think, complete ; and about 
one half of one of the western towers* The crane for 
drawing up the stones still stands upon it, and is a diis^ 
tinguishing feature in views of this city. The service 
was going on as if all had been completed : this had a 
stnking effect upon the mind, and carried the imagi-r 
nation back four hundred years, to the time when it 
was usual to find cathedrals in progress. As most 
cathedrals were built at different times, by different 
benefactors,iind as the funds would permit, few of them 
are even now finished, strictly speaking ; but in this 
instance, the crane, and the temporary planked roof of 
the naye, and indeed the whole aspect of the place, ap- 
pear as if it were in actpal progress. The interior ia 
rich in altars, pictures, and reliques ; and I remarked 
a curious old painting in one of the chapels. The tomb 
of the magi, behind the great altar, is well known ; it is 
s^d to be still rich in gold and jewels : these two lines 
direct the stranger to the spot :-^t- 

CoTpont sanctorum xecabant hio tenia maganim ; 
£z his sublatum mhil est* alibive locatum. 

The inscription imports that—" beware of counter- 
feits, none are genuine, except,'? &c. arie not modem 
cautions, or to be confined to medical quackery only. 
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and that the inventors of these inestimable relics had 
reason to dread impostors, and were afraid lest the magi 
, should prove an alibi. In England the magi were never 
held in much honour ; their names— Gaspar, Melchior, 
and Balthasar, are by no means unfrequent on the 
Continent ; but I never met with a single Englishman 
who bore any one of them : had thpy ever been given 
in honour of the magi, it is impossible to doubt that 
they would have continued in honour of fathers, grand- 
fathers, and uncles, as is the case with many other 
Christian names, which having been thus handed down, 
are still in use, although the original reason for imposing 
them has long ceased and is now forgotten. 

There was a great procession in the church of the 
Jesuits ; they were carrying a figure of the Virgin round 
the church on a hand-barrow : the crowd was so great, 
that it was not easy to stir ; they were nnging, playing, 
drumming, crying, and praying ; standing, sitting, or 
kneeling. I saw some pretty girls here and elsewhere. 
It is said that the people of Cologne are so much alike, 
that it is easy to know an Agrippvnenns anywhere. I 
thought that I saw a great many girls who were much 
alike ; they had a certain peculiar fece, ndther pretty 
nor ugly, yet rather pretty : the men may be as much 
alike, but I did not observe them so curiously. The 
streets aie narrow and dark ; in wet weather they must 
be most filthy. . In one church a man was preaching in 
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German : he was dressed in handsome robes^ and had 
on his head a black cap shaped like a night-cap. He 
exerted himself much> spoke fluently, and took o£P his • 
night-cap, from time to time, to wipe his face : his 
hearers evidently enjoyed the thing much, and paid 
him great attention. The sound was most disagreeable 
and monotonous. The German language is not adapted 
for public speaking ; a large majority of the words are 
dissyllables, and are accented on the first syllable ; and 
many are compounded of two words, each being of two 
syllables, and accented in the like manner, so that they 
form nothing but trochees ; the same mean sound is 
continually repeated. In another church were an im- 
mense number of bones of all sorts and sizes : in another 
was a figure of St. Catharine of wax, or of wood, as 
lai^ as life, and coloured naturally ; she was gaily 
dressed in a sky-blue mantle, edged with a deep lace, 
and a good gown of mulberry silk, figured, and 
trimmed, ai^d spread out like a hoop : she stood upon 
a sort of bracket. A sufficiently grave-looking boy, 
ten or eleven years of age, was contemplating the figure ; 
and when he thought that no one was looking, with 
incredible audacity, the young sinner peeped up St. 
Catherine's petticoats : this was certiunly prying a little 
too much into holy things. '' 
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TUESDAY) AuausT 16« — I visited a church which 
18 said to be a copy of that of Loretto ; and another* 
where I saw the cases that contain the bones of the 
eleven thousand virgins^— 4t is an amiable weakness to 
be a virgin; and the botanical garden* which do^ 
not contain any thing-— it cannot be denied that this 
is a defect in a botanical garden. There is a public 
library in this city* formed/ as at Ghent* out of the 
libraries of suppressed convents. 

The new courts of justice are large and handsome ; 
they afford room for the public : juries are now in use. 
An advocate remarked to me* that his profession in 
England and France is a good one ; but that in Ger- 
many it is neither honoumble nor profitable* although 
the law expenses are greater than in any other country* 
because of the enormous stamp duties and the fees of 
officers : he said that there were some eloquent pleaders 
4t Cologne* and complained of the confused 8t4te of 
the law with some asperity* and with mildness of the 
treatment of Napoleon in St. Helena. He told me 
that he had been a member of the committee for sup«, 
pressing convents; that they were not refused admit- 
tance* except at one monastery ; that the soldiers broke 
the doors* and the monks then quietly submitted. He 
thought it was bad policy in the French to pay the 
priests^so small a pension ; if they had been well paid* 
they would not have written or preached against thi^ 
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government; they would, on the contrary, have been 
glad to have got rid of troublesome duties, and would 
gradually have died off, and their craft with them. He 
added, that Cologne was much improved since the 
suppreasion of convents ; tjie houses were now freehold j 
and wore kept in repair; formerly they belonged to the 
rdigious ; and as neither landlord nor tenant would re- 
pair, they were in a dilapidated state. He wound up 
his discourse with a bottle of red Jlbenish wine from his 
vineyards near Bonn, which was excellent. A young 
lady complained that there is no public walk, and that 
the city is dull, as the inhabitants like nothing but 
the mass and prayers. In traveb published at least a 
hundr^ yeairs since, we read the same complaint-— 
<« that though Cologne is one of tl|e greatest cities, it 
is one of the most melancholy in all Europe; there 
b^ng nothing to be seen but priests, friars, and stu^ 
dents, many pf whom beg alms with a song ; and no-^ 
thing to be heard but the ringing of belb : that tliere 
are very few families of quality, and that the vulgar 
are very clownish." I found here the same little su* 
perstition as to the letter in the caudle which we liave 
m England. 

WsPHESDAY, AuousT 17«— I had not time to visit 
the celebrated Crucifixion of St. Peter, by Rubens ; 
or to look for the tomb of that renowned Scotchman, 
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if Scotchman he was, the subtle Doctor Duns Scotus ; 
a person who, at the end of the thirteenth century, in 
a short life of thirty-four years, rendered himself il- 
tlustrious ; who was able to draw thirty thousand stu- 
dents to hear his lectures; (let any thirty professors 
now collect the like number;) who was able to prove 
the immaculate conception of the Virgin so clearly, 
that no one, who would not believe it, might be ad- 
mitted to a degree ; (let any thirty doctors disprove it, 
if they can ;) and who, after his death, was able to turn 
himself in his coffin, which perhaps was the most sur- 
prising feat of all* For these^ and for many other 
objects, I had not a moment's time. 

I left Cologne at six in the morning by a private 
diligence. His majesty treats the passenger too much 
in the military style, and therefore by no means civilly ; 
besides, the subject takes him to Bonn for half a rix- 
dollar; his majesty, for the same service, is graciously 
pleased to accept the lion*s share-— both halves. We 
arrived at Bonn at half-past nine : there is nothing re- 
markable on the road. In the cathedral, or minster, 
wluch is distinguished by no rarities, I saw a bronze 
statue of the Empress Helena, and some bones' in a 
glass case decorated with stars of gilt and coloured 
paper, like confectionary at a ball. The buildings of 
the university are large and handsome, the professors 
and students are numerous. The museum of natural 
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hietoiyy at the Poppelsdorf, is on an extensive scale 
and well furnished; but it is perhaps somewhat locked 
up. It may be open to all the world at other times ; 
it was not so to-day; whether it is or is not, it ought 
to be, without delay, or tip : the botanical garden is 
a lai^e piece of ground, and was in a commendable 
condition* I thought that some of the students were 
good-looking and gentleman-like, but all smoked ; a 
long pipe, like a walking-stick, is tlie specific diffe- 
rence between gownsman and townsman; long hair 
and the absence of a neckcloth were accidents by no 
means unfrequent. 

In the evening I ascended the Kreutzberg : the view 
is extremely fine* The situation of Bonn is beautiful ; 
it is surrounded on all sides by vineyards* On the top 
of the mountain is a church,' and beneath the church 
is a vault, in which are the bodies of twenty or thirty 
monks ; it is said that they have laid there two hun- 
dred years* The bodies are in open coffins; they are 
dressed in their monkish habits, dried and shrivelled, 
but have not any offensive smell* The ground is ex- 
tremely sandy ; I found it so indeed all the way from 
Ostend, and abounding in the wild endive, and in 
other plants tl&t love sand* Perhaps the experiment 
of preserving bodies thus has not often been tried ; the 
success of it therefore is esteemed wonderful. If a 
proper selection of subjects were made it would never 
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£uL I am confklent that some qf tny acquaintance 
lire sufficiently dry to keep^ under tolerkbly favourable 
circuhistailced, for ever: btit when a dry fdlow dies 
they put him in a damp churchyard to ripen aud grow 
mellow^ and not in dry sand, that he may be preserved 
in all his natural dryness. There is also in this church 
a fine tnarble staircase, a copy of the SmUa Scakh the 
holy stairs at Ronie. Such was the solemnity of the 
sacristan, who exhibited these sacred sights — his man- 
ner was so sepulchral and so extortionate— thai as we 
learn thin^ froni theii* opposites, his gravity tiiught 
me to be jocose; and his seeming to demand a large 
fee as a matter of right, to give him a small obe sis a 
matter of choice : his lugubrious aspect reminded me 
of school-boy tricks ; and I felt irtesistibly impelled tb 
nick the old fellow, as it is technically called. I sa^^ 
therefore, patiently and slowly, all he had to show ; 
and when he held out his hand for a reward, I gave 
him the smallest piece of money I could find, and left 
him petrified with horror, and silent through dismay. 
He had such a churchyard air that I own I felt great 
pleaisure in this frolic : it was like nicking Prosperine, 
diddling Dtoth, and cheating the grave of its duew 
Having tied the sexton Up short, I descended to Bonn, 
to supper and to bed. 
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Thursday, Auciust 18. — Smoking affects tha 
breath. The Germans are unhappily not only fond of 
smoking but of mystery; they tell you things of 
public notoriety as secrets, and truisms as discoveries, 
and in so doing come much too close. No smoker 
should be permitted to whisper secrets ; if he does, he 
should be punished as a poisoner. There is an obelisk 
in the market-place, with an inscription in honour of 
one Maximilian Frederick, which, together with other 
laudatory matter, declares that, << extructo ptochotro- 
phio urbem otio purgavit." A city purged and puri-^ 
fied from all ease: a city of perpetual restlessness 
cannot be agreable to the settled inhabitant, (if such 
an expression may be used in speaking of such a place,) 
nor to the stranger, who, having tired his legs in 
walking about to see the lions, and perhaps this very 
ptochotrophkunf and being seated on one chair, would, 
but may not, lay up his \egi on another : he may not 
take his ease in his inn. We will hope that this praise, 
like much else, is exaggerated, and that notwith- 
standing the poor-house, some little ease may still be 
had by stealth. They seem to think that it is enough 
to keep military possession of a museum ; Bonn re- 
sembles Oxford in this respect, as well as in the great 
scarcity of pretty women. The present affectation is, 
or rather the last orders from head-quarters are, to be 
German. Nothing is to be French ; even the names 
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of the streets in Cologne, which were inscribed in 
French and German, are now in German only : the 
French has been rudely scratched, or plastered out, 
to the great inconvenience of foreigners. If I steal a 
book I scratch out the owner's name ; but if a man 
steals my book and writes his name in it, and I after- 
wards recover it, I do not scratch out his name, but 
permit it to remain as a memorial of the theft : if the 
title to the city be good, why pick out the marks ? 
Whether to be German means any thing more than to 
be barbarous, persons better acquainted with Germany 
than I can pretend to be, can alone determine; 
save and except in music, in which it is desirable to 
be as much German, and as little French, as possible. 
At half-past one I went on board the coche d'eau ; 
at about two we left the quay. When we had got a 
little way a party of students overtook us; the barge 
stopped, and one of them came on board ; the rest took 
leave of him with various high Dutch adieuxy which 
sounded hearty and friendly. He had the long pipe 
in his mouth, and was dressed, like many of his comr 
panions, in the blue frock of our butchers; but his 
hair, face, and hands, and whole person, were so 
dirty ; he looked so unshaven and so debauched, that 
no man who did not wish t» eat his peck of dirt all at 
once would give his custom to a butcher capable of 
tolerating such a lad about his shop. He soon came 
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on deck where I was, and accosted me in German : this 
wad but lost labour. We next tried French ; but he got 
on so slowly, knew so little of the language, and pro- 
nounced it so vilely, that he soon gave it up in despair. 
In Latin we were more successful ; he spoke a most 
barbarous Latin, not fluently, but with sufficient* 
readiness to converse. The rest of the party were all 
rustics, except one girl, who spoke a very little French, 
but it was more specious than useful; so that there 
was no one else with whom I could talk ; I therefore 
conversed much with him. 

He told me that he was a native of Saxony ; that 
the vacation had just commenced; that he was going 
home, to remain there until the middle of October; 
that he had not intended to go home, because he should 
have to walk from Coblentz for six or seven days, 
through a wild country, but that one of his townsmen, 
who was then a merchant at Cologne, << mercator Co- 
loniensis,*' had called upon him that morning, saying 
that he was on his way home, that he had often made 
the same journey, and would promise to procure him 
abed and some supper every night; being tempted 
by this promise, he had accordingly set out with his 
friend the merchant. 

The merchant was a merchant of the golden age, of 
the only kind that was known during the. mild reign of 
Saturn — that is, he was a pedlar; a good, stout, 
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GiyiU ruddy, 8un<-burnt, red-haired pedlar : much 
more creditable in his personal appearance to. the b6dy 
ambulatory, of which he was a lusty member, than 
the student would have been to the frocked bands of 
butchers* apprentices. 

The student told me that his first teacher was the 
pastor of his town, who was the only man in the 
place able to speak French or Latin. That he was 
five years at a gymnasium, (so the Germans call 
a grammar-school, because the word denotes a place 
in which people are naked, and in schools there is 
a frequent exposure of that part by which alone 
grammar can be introduced into the system ; which is 
the only point where ignorance is weak, and is therefore 
the point of the gymnasiarch's attack : as the only im- 
portant part, in a grammatical point of view, is almost 
perpetually naked, the whole person may be said to be 
so, at least for etymological purposes,.) that he had 
been one.year at the university, and that he intended 
to stay there two years more, ahd would gladly remain 
longer, but he was afraid that he should not have the 
funds. Latin is much used in lectures and exami- 
nations. He asked if I disliked smoking. I answered 
that I did not in others;. that I had no objection to 
other people sucking in as much smoke as they 
pleased. I remarked the great length of his pipe, 
which was like a walking-stick, and asked if all the 
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students carried the same sort of offensive wcapoti. 
He answered that it was to distinguish them froin the 
Philistines) (for so they name the townsmen^) and that 
they were veiy strict aibout the colours of the tassels ; 
that each student should wear the colour of his own 
nation ; the Prussians black and white<^-lie>asaSa»m» 
green and white ; that duels would ensue upon a&y in* 
fringement of national colours* At aill the German 
universities there is a large majority of law students. 
They were building a hall for the students in tbeclpgy 
(the future priests) to dine in, in order to «iv4»d all in- 
tercourse with the sinful world and the snares of the 
devil. He was a student In plhiUAogy (whatever that 
be) : of his acquaintance with Greek he spoke modestly ; 
he had, however, attended lectures on the Persians of 
JEschylus, and the Birds of Aristophanes ; and was 
to read, the next session, the Antigone of Sophocles. 
He talked wtth great enthu^iasm of the German critics, 
Heyne, Herman, Seidler, and others. 

It is not easy, without some practice, to converse in 
Latin with a German — -to approach his Greek seems to 
be impossible; especially' if you are both stripped 
naked, that is, of books, pens, ink, and paper, put 
into a bo9t together, and pushed off into the middle 
of the Rhine. There are eight hundred students at 
Bonn, and about fifty professors. There is a pro- 
fessor of music, who teaches most of the students to 
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play on the guitar and to sing ; he is a distinguished 
musician. He had formed a musical society, to which 
all who choose are admitted^ and is anxious to teach 
his science. To any one acquainted with our univer- 
sities this must seem most extraordinary conduct in a 
professor. He . spoke of his professors with that en- 
thusiasm which forms a part of the German character. 
When he leaves the university he will most probably 
take with him a complete collection of their auto- 
graphs; like a learned and excellent German, who 
showed me the other day a bundle of slips of paper, 
on each. slip was a sentence, either originial or a quo- 
tation, with the signature of the writer: his bundle 
contained the hand-^-writing of most of the distin- 
guished men in Germany ; and he prized it more than 
any sublunary thing. From the sentiments you might 
have classed the writers — ^the daring wrote, "let man 
be bold as a lion;" the timid, "many things are 
pleasanter than a broken head;" the credulous, "a 
person should believe all he hears;" the sceptical, 
« that we now and then hear what is not true ; " the 
liberal, "that ireedom is freedom;" the servile, "that 
kings are from Jove, and, of course, queens from Juno." 
The young Saxon was evidently imbued with a taste 
for what is best in literature; and if his dress and as- 
pect were grotesque and barbarous, they were accord- 
ing to the fashion of his country. As far as I could 
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judge from a long conversation and a short acquaint- 
ance, he seemed of a kind, gentle, simple, unpre- 
tending disposition :•— 

" Sowning in moral] virtue was his speach. 
Gladly would he leame, and gladly teach." 

The daughter of the captain of the vessel played to 
us on the guitar tolerably well, and sang several songs 
agreeably; she was plain, short, and shrivelled, but 
smart ; and, for a person in that line of life, had a 
certain graceful manner, by which, and perhaps by 
her songs, she captivated the student, and tnercator 
looked as if he would walk a long way after her— 
which is indeed nothing in a pedlar, rather, perhaps, 
as if he would even sit still a long time for her sake. 
She did not seem disposed to lighten the weight of his 
pack; but in the student she took a lively interest; 
and asked me several times, anxiously, if he spoke 
Latin well. I of course said as much in praise of his 
Latinity as I could have said for Cicero or Teraice, 
had either of those most classical persons been in the 
barge, and proved sufficiently amiable to inspire bar- 
geeis, the skipper's daughter, with so much tenderness 
as to induce her to inquire touching the purity of his 
style. 

We were towed by two horses against the stream, 
and we put up a sail to catch the light wind, which 
was favourable to us. The evening was showery, and 
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we had but little sun^ yet are the seven mountains fine, 
and every inch, and every barley-corn, of the way, beau<- 
tifuL At eight we reached a small place on the left bank 
of the Rhin^, called Krippe, and found a little inn ; and 
the hospitable Jove and Mercury were both propi- 
tious to ua ; fori unless I was misled by a most im- 
mense appetite, the white soup would have been a 
credit to any dinner-party in England. The rest of 
our supper was good; nor was Bacchus unwilling 
thsit we should drink tolerfible wine. T^P Putchmen 
talked together in their tiatiye tongue; the mass of 
conversation was German, as Inost of the party kiiew 
po other dialect* I Sometimes addressed the bargeeid 
in French) b^t ^ore usually the student ii> ILatin, who 
interpreted for me on this* and on all occasions ^ thus, 
though bur party Was not largea four languages were 
ipok^n ; (one to be sure wi^ a dead one ;) had there 
been another EngUdynan^ a fifth would have come 
into play, which wa) ^en tiseless as lumbef in a garret. 
In a double-bedded roped I ha4 one bed, into the 
other 9sc^ide4 mtrmti^r at)d the stud^ntt If the gene- 
ral tip{3)eamnce of the student had ^led to my mind 
Chaucer'ii ^cture of the scholar of Oxenfptde, the 
bed-room scene could not fail to remind me of the two 
§ch(dars id th^ story of the Afillerof Trumpington; 
the miller's wife, daughter, and child> however, were 
not present. 
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" To bed went the daughter tight anon, 
To bed goeth Alein aud also lohn." 

Whether there were aoy other points of difference, 
or of resemblance, I cannot tell, for I fell asleep im-i 
mediately, leaving the Saxons talking Saxon ; and at 
one o^clock in the morning, when we were compelled 
to turn out, I found them talking Saxon likewise. 

Friday, August 19. — To get out of bed at one 
o*clock in the morning, to be lighted by a lantern in 
the rain> over a wet plank, into the cabin of a dripping 
bai^e, to abide there till noon without other breakfest 
than a small cup of coffee brewed by fresh-water 
sailors> portrays the utmost malice of Fortune. She 
was pleased to inflict this upon me; and such is the 
beauty of the Rhine, that, aft soon as it was light, her 
malice was rendered impotent, and I forgave her. I 
passed Neuwied with regret; I woul4 glacUy have 
landed and spent some time in the museum of natural 
history ; it was, however, a consolation to learn, tiiat 
it is chie0y rtdi in birds. I feel less interest, and have 
made less progress, in ornithology, than in some other 
departments of the study of nature. 

A German pointed out to me what I could not have 
failed to ob8erv&-*-*the fine avenue of poplars : I was 
struck with the integrity of the avenue, and the mag- 
mtude of the trees. This good tree is pleased to find 
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itself on the bank of a river ; it is nourished by water, 
"nutritaque populus undA," it can grow fat, or at 
least tall, apon water. The size of the trees is, I am 
informed, quite astonishing. A friend, who had an 
opportunity of examining theni accurately, told me 
that they far surpassed any that he had ever seen; he 
was, indeed, so deeply impressed by their vast mag- 
nitude, that he insisted that I could not form any idea 
of, it from the boat, and would not permit me to say 
that they appeared large. I gladly yielded the point 
in honour of the poplar, which has always been a fa- 
vourite tree ; partly because my native village is adorn- 
ed with poplars ; partly because I think it is a beau- 
tiful tree ; (althongh many people quarrel with it for 
that it is neither aii oak, nor an elm ; I can neverthe- 
less admire the spires of Antwerp and Salisbury ; they 
are not temples or amphitheatres, yet are they beautiful 
in their way ;) and partly because it is the tree of 
Hercules, for whom I have always felt much respect 
and regard, and, as it were, a personal friendship. 
His wife, even when she scolds him for having put on 
in sport the cap of that bold and naughty woman, 
Omphale, does not object to his wearing a branch of 
this tree upon his head : 

" Aosas es hirsutos mitr^ redimire capillos; 
Aptior Hercules populus alba comse." 

I will always respect the poplar, and will say to every 
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one I see, what CEnone says to an individual tree: 
" Live, I pray you, O poplar ! " 

« Popule, vive precor — ." 

At half-past eleven we reached Coblentz, an uninte- 
resting city, in a situation naturally beautiful, but so 
much fortified, and so surrounded by castles and bat- 
teries, that nature is considerably injured. Nature is 
a luxuriant, buxom dam^ of a iiill figure, and with 
a sweeping outlilie ; to clothe her therefore in miliiary 
uniform, is not a commendable thing ; the tight panta^ 
loons, and the short, narrow skirts, where all is exube- 
rance, are hardly decent, and most unbecoming. The 
town has nothing to detain the curious; the churches 
have no beauty, external or internal ; within they are 
as white-washed and as naked as Protestant temples, 
which they resemble, except as to some gilded statues, 
and a few pictures and altars. The castle of Ehren- 
breitstein is situated on the opposite side of the river; 
the rock on which it stands is steep, and some hundred 
feet in hdght. The view is fine, but one sees too 
many baUeries. The Prussian officers are smart, 
soldier-like, and tolerably clean; if their sisters are 
generally as good-looking, it must be a pleasure to 
visit Berlin. The girls here twist their hair behind into 
two large braids far apart, which sometimes hang down 
and are sometimes tunied up and confined by large 
gold or. silver instruments, like large paper cutters. 
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With all reverence for their better judgment) to me 
it seemed barbarous ; indeed^ a French lady (a high 
authority as to dressing the head) told me it was not 
in good taste* 

Satuilpay, Auqust 20.*^I turned out at nine; 
and in crossing the market^placey which was full of 
vegetables andofwomen> I met bargeds; she was in 
high spirits* and insisted upon showing me something. 
I submitted; ^he accordingly opened her reticule* 
which, although a large one* was quite full* and dis* 
played a red cabbage that she had just been buying* 
as she said* remarkably cheap. She was asked five 
pieces of money for it; any other woman would have 
given three* but she had got it* at last* for two. It 
was a perfectly good cabbage ; I was required to look 
at it all over; to touch it in all parts; and* I believe* 
toismell il^ tfasyt I might percdve it had afl sweet a 
breath a3 a cabbage can have: part was to be stewed* 
and the remainder dn^sed in some other way that I 
did not fiompreh^d. She waa a very plain girl* and 
seenK^ to have given up all thoughts of the beautiful* 
and to confine herself entirely to the useful : her 
stroi>g point she considered to be thrift ; and altimugh 
she spoke French with great difficulty* she took fiuch 
extraordinary pains to praise herself^ that she got on 
better than could have been expected. Without 
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thrifty she said several times, there is no use in being 
rich; riches are of no use without thrift. I was not 
disposed to deny this; so she went on :-*-<* I saw a 
woman just now buy a bunch of carrots for three 
pieces of money, that I could have bought for two. 
Few women understand how to go about these things, 
very few indeed ; they will not attend to them ;^ and if 
they would, it would be of no use. Look at my 
gown, ' sir,^* she said ; which I did. << How much do 
you think it cost ? *' I could form no idea; and when 
I i^w the gown and its trimmings ; when I considered 
it and its lining ; wlien I thought of the tape, and 
bobbin, and thread, and buttons, and hooka and 
eyes, I was in despair. I had been told that the 
Moselle is very beautiful ; I was going tQ see it ; I 
hi9A not much more than an hour*^-r4ind what is an hour 
to make the estimates of a gown ? I was considering 
whether it would be the least evil to see the Moselle in 
company with the faargeeis and the cabbage, or not 
to see it at all ; whether I ahauld propose a walk, that 
the gown might be made upon th« banks of the river, 
or I should give up my walk altogether, when the 
dock of fit ohnroh struck some quartevs. The ^ lady 
then said she must go, and kindly removed all my 
doubts, by wishing me a pleasant journey, and hurrying 
aw^y. I shall theiefore never know how much the 
gown cost. 
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I walked along the banks of the Moselle, which are 
very lovely^ as far as a little villi^e. I had resolved, 
on leaving England, to give np all thoughts of botany, 
and to attend entirely to matters of more importance ; 
but I could not help observing several plants not 
found in England, some species of eryngo, and some 
pretty sages, not wise men, or wise women, but 

Salvia, 

" Cur inoriatoT homo, cui Salvia crescit in hords ? " 

The tree, which is usually called the common acacia> 
and has been lately named the locust tree, was growing 
wild in abundance ; but I did not observe any large 
enough to form the keel of a man-of-war. There is 
anrold church in the village ; I walked into the church- 
yard ; the grave^stones are small stone crosses, with in« 
scriptions in the German language, sometimes in the 
German character ; they are all very short, and to the 
purpose: thus — <*0n the 3d of December, A.D. 
1823, died Catherina Maria Baumer, aged twenty- 
seven years/' I did not find that, in any one instance, 
a man thought, because he was dead, he was entitled 
to be impertinent, and to bore the living with good 
advice. On some of the more recent graves I saw 
branches of the fir, and flowers, chiefly the purple 
convolvolus. 

At noon I went on board the barge with two good 
Germans, whdm I overtook on the road. One of them 
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could Speak a little French, the other confined his 
energies to the high l!)utch. That the English are 
highly esteemed in Flanders and in Germany, is plain 
from small things as well as great. I have heard per- 
sons remark somewhat pettishly, that nothing is ap- 
proved of which is not English ; that if it be English 
it is enough ; no further questions are asked. One of 
the two Germans was of this opinion, and in small 
matters, as far as his skill could go, which was not 
very far, he endeavoured to be English. He had seen 
an English gentleman, who resided for a year in his 
iieighbourhood, followed by a great number of dogs, 
spamels, pointers, or greyhounds, I presume; this, 
he said, gave the Englishman a noble appearance. To 
imitate him, as far as circumstances would permit, he 
had procured from an English sailor at Rotterdam, an 
English dog ; that is to say, a little black terrier, such 
as blind beggars walk with, and are guided by ; and 
having cut off his ears and tail, to give him a more 
sporting look, he amply compensated the animal for 
depriving him of these natural ornaments by supplying 
him with a brass collar, so broad, that the poor dog 
could hardly move his head. «« You see how much I 
admire the English," he often sud, looking towards 
the dog with an air of triumph, "because I imitate 
them thus ; and when you see a penknife I have got, 
you will say that no such knife could be made except 
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in England.'* When the knife was produced, it was 
precisely such a knife as would not be found in Eng- 
land» at least in common use : it was a good penknife, 
with two blades ; the handle of mother-of-pearl, much 
canred, and full of silver studs: the name on the 
blade alone showed diat it was of English manufacture. 
I suppose such knifes are made for exportation; 
those which are commonly used not being sufficiently 
English. The other folks in the boat were mere 
rustics : we passed slowly through a lovdy country, 
and at eight in the everdng reached Bt. Groar. 

The unlucky Germans, although a most ingenious 
^ and laborious people, are, somehow or other, always 
in the wrong — always in a hurry and out of breath, 
but yet too late ; and with the most exemplary perse- 
verance, taking prodigious pains to get as far as pos- 
sible from the end proposed. My friend, the gentleman 
.with the dog, was going with his companion to make 
a tour in Switzerland; he had contrived, by much 
study, a sort of knapsack, of a superior and very 
troublesome construction; when we arrived at St. 
Goaf, the custom-house officers said it was a box, be- 
cause a few ounces of wood entered into the compo- 
sition of it, and would not permit him to land it, 
whilst less ingenious persons were allowed to take 
four or five times as much on shore in bags without 
opposition. Having found unexpectedly a friend, an 
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officer^ at Coblentz, he had drunk like a German ; 
he had drunk, at eleven o'clock, a« m., three bottles 
of strong wine in about ten minutes, on an empty 
stomach: the poor man suffered all the afternoon 
under a most grievous headache, and on arriving went 
immediately to bed« 

I admired, in passing, lAie romantic situation of 
Boppart and its fine gardens with vines on trellises ; 
the town is old and ruinous, but picturesque. I was 
doubting whether it would not be pleasant to spend 
some weeks there in the summer, when two handsome^ 
well dressed women walked past along the edge of the 
river, and turned the scale at once. li would be 
delightful to pass a summer at the ^fierent towns 
on the banks of the lovely Rhine; to explore 
on foot every mountain, every ruin, every tributary 
stream, every sweet valley : without any settled plan ; 
but as well or ill off, as pleaded or displeased, as idle 
or active, as curious or studious, so to go or stay, to 
remain, retreat, advance, act, or neglect. At supper 
I sat next a lady from Saxe Gotha, who could speak a 
tittle bad French ; she took every moment a ladleful 
of butter, of oil, or of some greasy sauce, and poured 
it over my plate, saying, " Take care of your health, 
my dear sir ; take care of your health." I liad break- 
fasted at eight in the morning; it was now nine at 
night ; I had not eaten at all in the interval, and had 
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therefore a very good appetite, and it was not agreeable 
to have my proceedings thus interrupted. 1 thought it 
was the devil in Saxo-Gothic shape, who had come to 
tempt me to some act or expression of impatience ; 
but at last, by placing a crust of bread under one 
side of my plate, 1 kept my food dry ; she made her 
lake in the valley, and I ate my victuals, high and 
dry, on the top of the mountain. As she drank more 
wine her attentions became more frequent ; I began to 
fear that, at last, she would pour a ladleful upon my 
head, and thus anoint me king of Saxe Gotha. It 
was like being caressed by a seal. Her mind was 
evidently so constituted, that she could not believe 
that any one could dislike grease. I might have con- 
vinced her that I was a person of great diffidence, but 
not that I did not like &t^ so I did not attempt it* 

Sunday, August 21. — ^We were roused in the 
morning at two— oh! incredible cruelty— and de- 
parted at three : the stars were shining brightly ; I was 
glad to see Orion, the two Bears, and the Pleiades ; they 
looked like friends from England, whom I had often 
seen and watched there, and they were now watching 
faithfully those who were asleep at home. The belt of 
Orion was just rising above the hills on the opposite 
Bank of the Rhine, and showed the hour and the 
season, and the points of the compass. We were 
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dragged through the roaring waters. I caught an ob- 
scure idea of the place through the window by the 
light of the stars ; it soon grew light, they disap- 
peared, and I went on deck in the cold misty morning. 
I neither saw, nor heard, the Lurely, for she is to be 
found only in the evening by twilight ; she is a water 
spirit, a mermaid, a syren, or one of the nymphs that 
stole Hylas; she haunts this part of the river; her 
sweet voice and lovely face are, as usual, dangerous, 
and often fatal. Persons who have never seen it, say 
and believe, that the sun-rise is a fine thing: much 
finer than the sun-set; I, who have seen it oftener than 
I wished, beg leave to assure them, that the cold morn- 
ing, steaming and reeking with mists and vapours, is 
by no means so pleasant as a good bed. The sun-set 
\h splendid, because the air has been filled with warmth 
and light all the day ; in these northern climates, at 
least, after a dark cold night, there is no brilliancy in 
the sun-rise. I never desire to see the rising sun ex- 
cept in the winter, at seven or eight o'clock ; and in 
London, where that great luminary appears, through 
the smoke of the city, like a slice of red beet-root. 

The Rhine continued to be beautiful as before ; it 
was a fine hot day. Vineyards were to be found every- 
where; it was curious to observe them in places ap- 
parently inaccessible, the vines growing amongst 
fragments of slate rock. From Bonn the towing-path 
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ig on the left bank of the river> and on our right hand ; 
at a town called Caub, it crosses over to the right 
bank» and continues there until a short distance from 
Mayence. At Caub we bought some cheese^ butter^ 
and hot rolls, and made a sort of a breakfast ; at eleven 
we reached Rudesheim^ where we dined at a rud^ inn. 
The dinner was plun^ but. good: in the midst of the 
Rheingau, almost at the foot of the &mous Johaunis- 
berg» I had a bottle of hock that filled me with 
astonishment; the taste was so powerful that a tea- 
spoonful flavoured a large tumbler of water ; but I 
thought the wine was better without water. 

Near this pkice is the celebrated Mausetkurmi the 
Tower of Mice, or Rats, of which a former traveller 
writes thus: <<Here the Rats' Tower is Viewed, and 
the people of the country do all ^rmly believe the 
story of the rats eating up an elector ; and: that though 
he fled to this island, where he built a nnall high tower, 
they pursued him still, and swimmed after him, and 
eat him up. And they told us that there were some 
of his bones to be seen still in the tower. This extra- 
ordinary death makes me call to mind a peculiar and 
unlooked for sort of death, that carried off a poor la- 
bourer of the ground a few days before 1 left Geneva* 
The foot of one of his cattle, as he was ploughing^ 
went into a nest of wasps, upon which the whole swarm 
came out and set upon him that held the plough, and 
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killed h*m in a Tery littte time ; and his body was^pro^ 
drgrously swelled with the poyson of so many stings." 
The name of this rat-'bitten person wa» Hattoi ; he was 
an abbot and archbishop of Mayence in the tenth cen^ 
tury : tradition says that many of the inhabitants of that 
town applied to him forrdief in the tJmeof famine ; that, 
althonghr rich, he refused to assist them ; and when they 
became importunate, he cansed some of them, men, 
women, and children, to be seized and shut op in a barn, 
which was set on ff re by Ms order, and- they were burned 
alive, to the great amtisement of his grace. He even 
remarked, npon hearing their cries, ** Hark ! how the 
rats squeak ! *' The arcfaiepiseopal palace was soon 
afterwards inrvad^ by hosts of mts, a^nist which it 
was impossible, as ti^e science of rat-catching wii» then 
in its infancy, to make a stand, and, as the event proved, 
there was no safety even in flight. 

There is generally some foundation of truth for a 
tradition; it is easy to believe in the cruelty of an ava- 
ricious prelate ; and it is not iratpossible, that if his dead 
body had been left in a place that was haunted by rats, 
it might have been partly devoured, or at least gnawed 
by these vermin • Hatton had, doubtless, in fartherance 
of his own base and selfish purposes of imposture, 
taken abundant pains to inculcate the uncharitable 
doctrine of judgments of Providence, and that the 
common accidents and calamities of life are particular 
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inter|)ositioni8 for vindictive ends ; his flock, therefore,^ * y 
judiciously applied the instructions to the teacher, and 
retaliated upon the memory of the cruel and rapacious 
deceiver. 

We embarked again, and were drawn slowly through 
a most fertile country ; at seven in the evening we 
reached Mayence. The coche d'eau is not constructed 
conveniently; it is desirable that the Germans, who 
are said to be an ingenious people, should contrive a 
more commodious boat, and it would not be impos- 
sible. It is doubtless difficult to navigate a boat 
against the stream of such a river as the Rhine ; but 
nevertheless I cannot help thinking, that it might be 
done with less annoyance to the passenger, and that it 
is not necessary to make so many attempts to pull off 
his head, or to sweep him off the deck with the ropes, 
as is the practice of these awkward boors. The times 
and seasons might easily be made more convenient* 
To rise at one, or two, in the morning is a cruel thing ; 
and to remain in the barge from that time until seven 
or eight at night, is to ask too much of poor human 
nature. 

I gave up the great hotel to which I had been re- 
commended ; and in order to see the manners of the 
place, I went to a small inn, which was decidedly 
Dutch, and decidedly bad ; but the hostess was kind 
and obliging, and the diverse manners of the people ■. 
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* kre Uways amusing. The governments will not be 
Fri^nch forsooth, but German. What have the Ger- 
mans evc!r written in German, but such undigested 
and indigestible stuff as Dr. Faustus and the Death of 
Abel ? What have they ever written to make men wiser 
or better ? One page of some French books, which 
readily suggest themselves, is worth the whole of their 
crude and flatulent literature : what have they ever 
written to prevent the world from becoming one great 
barrack ? The affectation of fortresses is ridiculous 
and offensive. You must walk in straight lines, form 
acute angles springing from the sides of a pentagon, 
and, you must pick your path according to the know- 
ledge of fortification that nature may have given you, 
upon pain of death : here all the world may walk ; go 
there and you die instantly ; that is to say, if you be- 
lieve the sentinel, who is a walking, pipe-clayed false- 
hood. He has armed himself with a musket which he 
has loaded with ball, and he has fixed a bayonet at 
the end of it, without the smallest intention of making 
use of them, and with a firm determination to the con- 
trary. Fortresses and all military mummery are vain ; 
a people who have reason to love their country can de- 
fend it without citadels and standing armies. When 
they shall have learned what the government ought to 
be, and that they have the power of making it what it 
ought to be, and what they would have it, they will 
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love their country and will defend it ; but it is not by 
writing grimly about the devil, as the Germans use, 
that these valuable truths are taught mankind. The 
desire to be German is so great» and the antipathy to 
the French so excessive, that a Prussian o£icer having 
prefixed to his name in the book of arrivals, " Monsieur 

de " instead of " Fo«," a patriotic German wrote 

under it in anger : " Do they not speak German in 
Berlin ? '* It was facetiously said, that a Prussian of- 
ficer would be broken, or had been broken, if not 
shot, for saying adieu. The French, or their rulers, 
must have behaved exceedingly ill in Germany, to 
have made themselves so odious* Be this as it may, 
at present the Fr^ch are certainly at a discount all 
over Europe. 

Monday, August 22. — Mayence is an old German 
city, curious and antique, not beautiful : the cathe- 
dral is extremely ancient, and both within and without 
it is equally destitute of grace. It contains many mo- 
numents of bishops in their pontifical robes, and of 
noblemen, and some old pictures ; the whole building 
is dirty and ruinous. The fortifications are ugly, and 
are said to be prodigiously strong. 

The suburbs abound in gardens, with vines,, fruit- 
trees, and summer-liouses ; they are pretty, but they 
do not satisfy an Englishman's idea of a garden, and 
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hanlly get beyond an orchard ; like the garden of Al- 
cinous, in llie sevrath book of the Odyssey, which 
was but an orchard ; unless two lines can elerate ihe 
four acres of the hospitable Corfiote to the dignity of 
a kitchen-garden ; Ijecause there, near the last row 
of vines, die regular beds of onions and Welsh leeks, 
of spinach, cauliflowers, and fine Roman broccoli, of 
comnKm beans and of Windsor beans, of blue Prus- 
sian peas and of marrow-&ts, and of all kinds of 
vegetables, grew perfectly well, and annually, and 
durtag all the year, filled the beholder with delight. 

Evda de KotTfAtiTai wpaaicu vapa veiarov opxov 
UavToiai fre^vwriv, evtieravov yavowfeu, — v» 1^, 

** Beds of all ▼arioos herbs, fer ever green. 
In beauteous order terminate the scene." 

We cannot deny, therefore, to Phoeacia and the he- 
roic ages, the glory of a kitchen-garden ; a real garden 
perhaps is only to be met with in England, except, as 
I am told, in the United States; and they are, in fact, 
a part of England, although we have more gentility, 
and the Americans have more liberty, and although 
we call these good people " Jonathan." 

The town is full of Prussian and Austrian soldiers ; 
the latter, in their white uniforms, look like cooks, or 
barbers. In the barge yesterday was a Swiss serjeant 
from the Grisons; he had served under Napoleon ten 
years ; four in Spain, several in Italy ; he could speak 
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some French and a little Spanish ; he talked of onr 
mode of punishing soldiers with great horror; he told me 
that he had seen it in Spain. I said it was very bad, but 
that I had not witnessed it myself; he looked incre- 
dulous, and I suppose that I could not have made 
him believe that I told the truth, or made him com* 
prehend the English customs ; and that of all the 
English he met abroad, hardly one had been present 
at a scene of military discipline. Such is the prodi- 
gious separation of ranks in England, greater, perhaps, 
than in any other country in the world : it is not usual 
to concern ourselves about, or to examine any thing 
that relates to our inferiors ; hence this cruelty, and 
a thousand other abominations, continue to be prac- 
tised. 

I was tired, and the day was excessively hot ; I 
did not go therefore to Wiesbaden, as I had intended : 
there is nothing particular, except rainerdd waters, 
which I never drink, and a pretty country, which 
I should have been very glad to have seen, but in 
a limited time it is impossible to visit every thing: 
the etymology of the place is tempting, meadow^ 
bath, baths amongst meadows. I went with my Ger- 
mans in the afternoon to the Kirchmesse, a sort of 
fair, or feast; we walked out of one of the gates of the 
city, through the botanical garden, and along the quay, 
ivr a mile or more, up the river, with many people of 
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all ranks, meiiy women, and children ; and at a public- 
house we took, as others took, hock and Seltzer water, 
an agreeable and refreshing beverage: we had likewise 
bread and butter, and a sort of stinking cheese, with 
carraway seeds in it ; this powerful preparation of milk 
is acceptable only to a Teutonic palate : we had also 
music, in which the Germans excel ; for you may often 
hear dirty rogues singing together in tune and iii time, 
like those whom God has joined, as if they had but one 
tongue and one ear. 

In Germany it is painful to find again that class of 
women, which ofiends every where in London, by exhi- 
biting a disgusting impudence, disgraceful to the na- 
tion. A German showed me a piece of real Windsor 
soap, made in London, of which he was not a little 
proud. He had passed some time in London, and 
said, he thought he could live there as cheaply and 
more comfortably than in Germany ; that he liked beer 
and porter better than wine, because malt liquor did 
not heat him so much. It is not easy to believe this 
doctrine to the full extent ; but certainly it is possible 
to live very cheaply and very comfortably in London ; 
he said that he lived in lodgings, but kept house ; that 
it was necessary to know the place well, and the seasons, 
and the prices of every thiug. 
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Tuesday, August 2d«— We roseat five, breakfast^ 
at «x» and went on board the bark at seiren ; tfaifl was 
pleasanitly early, and seemed an agreeable piece of re» 
finemeut, after having been .a party to the detestable 
barbarity of conuaencing the day at one, or ^o, in the 
morning. The bark was a large vessel, thirty yards in 
l«[igth^ with a good clear deck of twenty yards to walk 
upon. We consumed some time in crossing the Rhine, 
and in entering the Maine ; the view of Mayence, from 
the mouth of that river, is fine and very flattering* 
There is the same, or even a greater di&rence in the 
colour of the water of the two rivers* than between the 
Moselle and the Rhine ; the colour of the Rhine is 
white, as if with lime ; that of the Maine is green. 

We travelled to-day i^ a coeud^ and six ; that is, a 
coche d*eaUf drawn by sk^, horses. The banks are plea- 
sant, but not remarkably pictnresque ; we saw on our 
right the village of Hockheimj a name sacred to BaC4 
chus, and as Dionysiacal as any thing that is to be 
found in Nonius.* To most persons the sight of such 
a place would bring ideas of mirth and jollity ; but 
one of our party looked at it with pain : he had been 
encamped on the neighbouring hill for three weeks, in 
the middle of winter, without the common necessaries 
of life, and had borne the intense cold without a fire, be-^ 
cause, as soon as they made one, the French batteries 
began to play upon them, and this kind of play was worse 

* '* With bacracb, boccamore, and mum."— if udifrras. 
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than the cold. He considered hisiBetf very lucky ; for 
having served six years» and having been twiee slightly 
wounded, be bad obtained bis discharge : he had also 
received fer hts trouble a medal, wbidi be showed me, 
lor which I certainly would not slBy fiv^ minutes in a 
wet ditch ; be had besides a complimentary letter from 
some prince, or commaiider, which pabaps might be 
valued at one drop of rain ; it certainly was not worth 
the postage. 

We landed in the middle of the day, and dined 
comfortably} not without pleasant wine. In thia fine 
country, all are entirely of the opinion of Alcseus, diat 
you cannot plant a better tree than the vine ; on every 
spot of ground, or of rock, there is a vine; against 
every house, against every wall, is a vine ; every garden 
is but a tittle arcade of arbours, formed by vines ; every 
stick, every piece of wood, is a prop for a vine, or con^ 
tributes to form a trellis. Lend me yomr walking-stick, 
men seem to say, to support my vine ; the vine will 
support you, when the stick cannot : lend me your 
umbiella to prop my vine ; the vine will some day 
sfaelter you from the wet much better tiian the frail 
silk. Every thing here is on the principle of the lever : 
power, fukrum, wdight; the power is the vine; the 
fulcrum, any piece of wood; Uie weight to be moved 
is dull care. Plant no other tree, as Alcseus sings, 
before the vine : — 

Mff^ev aXKo ^vrivu^ wportpov hv^iov a^wtkia. 
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A person who has had experience of the quantity of 
grapes that may be raised in a small hot-house, will be 
able to judge of the produce of high sunny hills, ex* 
tending for miles and miles. Does not the Rhine, on 
whose lovely banks these vines grow, flow into the sea ? 
does not the sea communicate with the Thames, and 
the Thames with London ? Yet, so detestable is our 
folly, that we permit our rulers to exclude, by an 
enormous tax, the sweet liquor that would flow na^ 
turally into pur glasses. We arrived at Frankfort 
in the evening: to-day, and during my stay in this 
city, the heat was excesave. 

. Wednesday, August 24; Thursday, August 25; 
Friday, August 26. — During these three days I went 
but little out, and employed myself principally in 
writing letters in my bed-room, on the third floor of 
the Weidenbusch. This much celebrated inn is a 
handsome house, like the opposite hotel, the Swan, 
and many other hotels here ; the Cour d* Angleterre is 
still more immense. I was in some respects dibap- 
pointed' at the Willowbush, chiefly in the dinners, 
which are celebrated in a large saloon, and. are well at- 
tended, but by no means good ; the first day I had the 
worst meal I have met with since I left England, con- 
sisting of scraps, shreds, and remnants, which were not 
too sweet. Many of the guests agreed with me in my 
estimate of the dinner : I speak only of the public en- 
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tertainment ; I was told that the private dinners are 
plentiful and good. 

Fnuikfort is a pretty town, neat, clean, and full 
of handsome houses ; but there is very little to be 
seen. The churches, as I wieus told, have nothing cu- 
rious in any respect; I had but little opportunity of 
judging for myself, for being a Protestant town, it is 
not easy to get into them ; they are rarely open. I en- 
tered one ; it was ugly enough, full of old monuments 
and odious pews, which are especially offensive after 
the eyes have been used for some time to open, undi- 
vided churches. The streets were full of booths for 
the great fair; and a temporary circus has been erected, 
where one Bach, from Berlin, proposes to give exhibi- 
tions of horsemanship. The fortifications have been 
turned into gardens, plantations, and pleasure grounds; 
they are very pretty and pleasant. It is a great im- 
provement to convert war into amusement ; and I do 
not doubt that Frankfort is as safe now, surrounded 
by acacias and lilacs, as it was formerly, when encom- 
passed with walls and towers. A gardener is a more 
respectable member of the community than an artil- 
lery-man. 

The thsatre is dirty and shabby ; but it was well 
filled on the evening I visited it The opera was 
Euryanthe, by Weber : the music pleasing, the per- 
formance good, and the orchestra excellent. The 
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aatbor was preseat^ and at the conchwion of liie piece 
was loudly called for ; after a little retuctaivt delay, to 
show that be was. not Less modest than musicail, the 
author of Her Freischittz appeared on the stage lor a 
Hioment) befofe the free citizens of Frankfort, he bow- 
ing, they applauding : the audience were wdl-behaved, 
and extremely attentive. The heat was iosufferahle^ 
but proTidentiatty there was no baUet^ so that st nine 
all went home with a clear conscience. I visited one 
day a gallery of fxsnntings which a merchiMt left fo^ 
the city; it contains many good, but, I think, no first- 
rate picture* ; they are chiefly of the Flemish and 
German scImk^Isv 

Saturday, August 27. — I got into the cabriolet of 
the diligence at noon, and passed throngh a pl^afsaaiif 
and well-wooded, but flat coufMry, €0 Daa^rastadt, an 
s^reeable, c\eaak9 regolaif littte town: the theatre ia 
said to be the best in Crermany. We changed horses> 
but did not remain many raiautes ; I regretted thart I 
coukl not give a dteiy to this pretty little capital, and 
an evening to^ its theatre. 

I was joined by an acquaintance, an excell«nf and 
welt-insttucted Gennatt; he seated himself by my side, 
and' we jogged on together. Here the country became 
truly beautiful ; we passed at the foot of a fine range 
of mountains ; there were walnut-trees on all sides ; 
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bemp in abundance ; vines frequently on trellises, a 
foretaste of Italy ; and frait*trees bending beneath the 
weight of fruit. 

The etlwagen, qpeed-waggan, or diligence, is well 
conducted ; the horses were handsome and in good con-- 
ditiott ; they were in pairs^ as in England ; but the 
leaders were fastened to the bars by exceedingly long 
rope»: most of the horses appeared to have a turn for 
kicking, which ia perhaps the reason for suffering the 
ropes to go to such yery inconvenient lengths. I ob- 
served a great many blind horses. The roads were ge* 
nerally Macadamized. 

We arrived at Heidelberg at nine ; I had break^sted 
at eight, and suffered the pains of hunger during the 
latter part of the journey, not having eaten any thing 
all day ; at ten supper came ^ most welcome was tlie 
sight of a tureen of soup : the traveller diminishes the 
pleasure of his journey by long fi»ts; he is too modest, 
or too careless, to inquire as to the time when he i» to 
have has meals, and to make arrangements accordingly^ 
and due provision. I often made resohitions to act 
Kiore wisely on future journeys ; but on these, as in the 
great journey of life, I have seldom adhered to my 
good resolutions. 

Sunday, August 28.— A very rainy day. Having 
looked first into a Catholic church, where they were 
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celebrating the mass, we went into the cathedraU which 
U dedicated to the Protestant worship : we found a 
man preaching about the good Samaritan and man*s 
duty to his neighbour, in the German language ; we 
sat down and heard him out in about half an hour. He 
spoke loudly and distinctly, but he was a very ugly 
fellow, and is not esteemed a good preacher. When 
the sermon was concluded, they all struck up a psalm, 
and sung it most vilely. The preacher then gave out 
the names of persons about to be married, and pub- 
lished the banns : no licenses are permitted ; all ranks, 
even the prince, must be asked in church. 

A huge cocked-hat is universally worn by the men 
of the lower class here, as at Frankfort : I saw in this 
place, with much pleasure, many very pretty children, 
and some rather pretty women : the teeth of the ladies 
are generally defective; smoking spoils the teeth in 
men ; and I am inclined to think that the ladies inherit 
this defect from their smoking fathers and smoking 
graiid&thers ; if the men continue to smoke for another 
century at the present rate, there will not be a single 
tooth left in Germany and Holland : teeth will become 
entirely obsolete; an old woman from foreign parts, 
with one tooth in her head, will be shown at the fairs 
as a toothed monster. 

The situation of Heidelberg is beautiful ; the small 
town is extended at the foot of the hills on the left 
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bank of the Neckar. Thib sweetlittle river flows into 
the Rhine at Manheim, a pretty, regular, little city, as 
all travellers report, and not wanting in objects of in- 
terest : I would gladly have seen it, had the old itdlow 
who carries the " two-handed engine '* permitted me ; 
but, however, I thank the venerable scythe^bearer for 
his favours, in allowing me to behold the revered father 
Rhine, whose rapid course is perhaps as ancient, cer- 
tainly as uninterrupted, as his own. I think Heidel- 
berg must be a very warm place ; this day was oppres- 
sively hot, peculiarly close, stewing, and overpowering. 

After dinner I walked with some agreeable persons 
to the castle, a noble and extensive ruin, well seated on 
a hill, and commanding the lovely valley. 

We of course visited the tun, a curious vessel, of ex- 
traordinary magnitude and capacity; the altitude, 
or length, for it stands upon the end, was stated to be 
thirty-three feet ; the diameter of the base, or end, 
twenty-four feet: on certain occasions they used to 
dance upon the upper end : I presume that any kind of 
quadrille might be executed with ease, and in its ut- 
most perfection, if the performers were duly qualified, 
in a circle twenty-four feet in diameter. I pleased my 
fancy by placing in idea some of my friends, who are 
exquisite in the great art of dancing, upon this singular 
floor, and by attempting to imagine the profound me- 
lancholy that would reign in their looks, under the 
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heavy responsibilities of such a situation) wHere a Vast 
reputation is dependent upon the time and place of a 
little hop ; and iivhere each step brings the party nearer 
to the temple of fame, or removes him farther from it* 
I did not understand whether there was any wine in the 
tun at that time : if there was^ I did not taste it, nor did 
I ask; that was not my business : being in company 
with two German professors, I had not the presfimption 
to arrogate to myself the office of spokesman concerning 
wine. The garden and grounds of the castle are open 
to the public ; they are spacious and beautiful. 

We walked in the rain to a sort of tea-garden, about 
two miles distant, and regaled ourselves with wine and 
Seltzer water in the open wooden gallery of a house, < 
built in the Swiss fashion. 

This country is no doubt cheaper than England | 
but the g^reat difference in expense is to be traced to 
the different, and more simple habits of life. It would 
be a great source of happiness to the upper classes, if 
they might walk on a Sunday evening to the Load of 
Hay on the Hampstead road, in a party of four, re-^ 
fresh themselves with porter, and pay dght-pence, in 
all, for the entertainment. A century ago people 
used to do these things ; bat of late we have grown so 
bauefuUy genteel, that all cheap and facile recreations 
are proscribed as vulgar : this word gentility cuts up 
many simple pleasures, and gives nothing good in ex- 
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cbaiig^. An afaiusbment thit is not expeh^ive may be 
enjoyed by the small tradesman, or by the mechanic, 
as well as by the man of superior rank ; it is for that 
very reason the more valuable, because it is t^ more 
general ; but, if the man of rank enjoys any pleasure, 
which the mechaiiic enjoys, or performs any voluntary 
and dispensable act in common with him, he becomes, 
by the laws of gentility, tp^o facto a mechanic. The 
recreations of a man of the least pretension must 
therefore be very costly, and consequenfly of very mre 
occurrence, for great expenses can be incurined but 
seldom. In England, women are severe sufi^rers by 
this pernicious doctrine ; they need diversions more 
than men, by reason of the greater monotony and irk- 
someness of their ordinary occupations ; but as they 
are still more the slaves of fashion, and subjected to 
the laws of gentility, they are only allowed to parti- 
cipate in amusements at an enormous expense, and, 
as it were, en grandls tenuey < and are excluded from 
many pleasures which men are still permitted to retain, 
as b^ng too cheap, too easy» and by consequence tpd 
vulgar. What makes this cruelty the greater is, that 
thiere is a certain mockery about it ; the priratibn is 
inflicted under the prct^face of prodigious respect. 

AniEsop might illustrate this injury in a fable : he 
might represent a man who was compelled to perish 
miserably through excessive worship and homage. 
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When about to satisfy his hunger, his bread is taken 
from him, because, being made of corn grown upon 
the earth, it is not good enough for a celestial nature : 
meat is in like manner prohibited : wine will be allowed, 
when a cup formed of a single diamond shall be found, 
for that alone were worthy to touch such lips : no iiouse 
of wood, or of stone, deserves a presence so august ; 
what bed can receive such mere majesty ? clothes 
made of the skin, or wool of base animals, or of pe- 
rishable plants, would be a pollution; and the fire 
would sully by its unseemly smoke. Thus, a man 
might die of adoration, and its auxiliaries— hunger, 
thirst, and cold. 

It rained much in going to the Swiss public-house, 
and more as we returned, and a young lady was one of 
our party, but we were all four merry and contented. 
When the rest of the party speak a language which you 
understand but little, you feel like a person who is walk- 
ing late in the evening in the dark, when it is almost 
dark ; you comprehend something of what is said, more 
or less, but nothing clearly ; nothing is distinct ; you 
make strange and frequent mistakes, and sometimes 
ypu know where you are. I know that it is difficult 
to learn any language accurately and critically ; and I 
believe .that it is not easy to read German writers, be- 
cause they sometimes affect obscurity, and because the 
muses, when they give large literary gifts to this nation. 
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often withhold perspicuity; but I cannot think that it 
is not easy for an Englishman to pick up in the cpun<- 
try enough of the language to converse with tolerable 
fluency. I was strongly recommended to read a little 
essay, ** DeVi Musices secundum Platonem," by Dun- 
texy (I am by no means sure that I spell his name 
rightly,} professor of jurisprudence at Amsterdimi. 
I am disposed to believa that it is worth looking at, 
and will endeavour to see .it. 

Monday, August 29. — 1 went at nine this morning 
to hear a lecture on palaeology, by Professor Kreutzer, 
the author of a work on mythology, of high reputa- 
tion in Germany. The school is a rude, rough place ; 
the old professor's delivery was bad and ungraceful, 
but he seemed to be much iii •earnest ; the lecture was 
in German ; I did not understand enough of it to be 
able to judge of its merits ; others, who knew the lan- 
guage perfectly, admired the learning and genius of the 
lecturer. As the vacation was a,t hand, there were only 
twenty-three students' present, who were very attentive* 
and all took notes : when an unusual word occurred, as 
<« protoplasmata," the professor turned round, and 
wrote it with a piece of chalk upon a black board, 
suspended on the wall behind him for that purpose. 

We visited the public library, which contains a large 
collection of good books, and nine hundred manu- 
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scripts ; the latter Jiad beentakea to the Vatican library, 
but had been restored: some were Greek and well- 
written» the rest were chiefly German; manyTeUgious 
i?Ofks and many ancient poems of chivalry, about 
King* ArtbuTt LanceLot of the Lake, . and such 
vorlhies. The ptincipid libranaa, who showed them 
with much pattience and politeness, has writtei^L a large 
work oh the northern mythology: I: could not catch 
his name exactly ; it sounded like Money. The 
buildings of the university are extremely old, shabby, 
and ruinous. 

The. day was very hot, but less oppressive than yes- 
terday : the evening showery. I paid another visit to 
the cas^e^ and walked on the opposite bank of the 
Neckar, where I saw some fine blocks of granite, aiid 
found -two men sedulously herborising; one was armed 
with the Vasculum DiUeniaiium, as Linnqeus calls the 
tin case, ot box, so necessary to the botanist, in 
order to keep his^ specimens fresh and un&ded, from 
its inventor DiQeuius, whose botanical glory is great; 
having lent bis name, not only to tlus vessel, but to a 
genus of plants, called after him Dillenia. 

I found on my return one of my German ^ends, 
who had used great diligence in seeking knowledge, if 
not in finding it ; he had attended in the course of the 
day no. less than five lectures, and had been eminently 
dehglited with Paulus, professor of theology, a great 
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theological name, and that of one of the earliest pro- 
fessors: his lecture on ecclesiastical history Was so 
mystical, that he could not even tell me to what age, 
or century, it was supposed to relate. I repented hav- 
ing asked a question that tended to put him out of 
conceit with the lecture ; what matter a few centuries 
iu a history ? If it pleased him to contemplate the 
misty distance, that was enough. 

Tuesday, August 30. — ^The voiturier promised to 
eall at six, but he did not make his appearance till 
seven ; I then got into a commodious open carriage, 
hi which three students were already seated ; and we 
were drawn slowly by two horises, through an agree- 
able country, to a very small and poor town called 
Wiesloch, where all parties baited ; the horses receiv- 
ed hay and bread ; we had some tolerably ripe grapes. 

At noon we came to Bruchsal, and found a plen- 
tiful dinner at the table d'h6te. It is a neat town, 
with a palace : this was a &ir-day ; the place was full 
of rustics with cheerful happy faces ; the crowd was 
so great that we had some difficulty in making our way 
through the- nymphs and swdns at two o*clock, when 
we again commenced our journey. 

My companions were Prussians from Berlin, but 
they were then studying at Bonn ; they were going to 
St»sburg, and perhaps to Switzerland. One spoke 
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a little French, another conversed fluently enough in 
Latin ; they were civil, when they supposed that I was 
French, and spoke to me as Francogallus ; but they 
became much more kind and cordial when they were 
told tliat I was not a French cock but an English 
bird. 

We arrived at Carlsruhe at five. I walked all. over 
the town ; it is a pretty little place ; the streets clean, 
neat, and regular; a perfect paradise of walks and 
gardens; the very metropolis of the fairies; full of 
shrubberies, bowers, temples, flowers; just such a 
spot as would please a lady devoted to the cultivation 
of geraniums, and addicted to exotics; such as she 
would make were she an absolute queen. The botan- 
ical garden is large and excellent ; the green-houses 
spacious, with many rare plants ; the garden-gates, as 
they ought always to be, thrown wide open. 

All who wish to see soldiers in perfection should 
visit small states : where they can only have a few, they, 
make them as smart as possible. A prince, who can 
only raise one man, when others keep on foot three 
regiments, is of course obliged to make that man wear 
the feathers and finery of three regiments. I met a 
person in the botanical garden in this situation; he 
had so many green feathers in his hat, that it seemed 
as if all the feathers of all the green parrots «nce the 
creation of the world had been suffered to accumulate 
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at compound interest, and had been heaped upon 
.his head, that grim-visaged war might appear to sit 
upon his castor. There is a good collection of pic* 
tures ; and the architecture of the theatre is admired ; 
but as I had not time for all, I preferred seeing other 
^ngs. 

Wednesday, August 31. — I got up at three in 
the morning, but the lazy voiturier did not come until 
six. My companions were a talkative Frenchman, and 
a native of Lausanne and his sister. The two Swiss 
had been in the service, of a nobleman in Courland, 
near Dantzic ; they gave but an uncomfortable ac- 
count of the country. The climate had injured the 
health of both, especially of the female: the once 
ruddy, apple-faced Swiss girl retained nothing of her 
native complexion except a few freckles. The coun- 
try was pleasant and fertile. 

At Rastadt we visited the castle, or palace; the rooms 
are numerous and large, but dull and ill-furnished, 
with many bad pictures. All travellers affirm, with 
one accord, that Baden is a charming spot; that much 
amusement, good .society, and excellent accommoda- 
tions are to be found there at a remarkably cheap rate ; 
that the country is so lovely and so varied, the stranger 
takes a walk on the first day, and declares it is the 
most beautiful walk he ever took ; on the morrow he 
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ijaakes an excursion in a cliiFerent direction, followed 
by the like declaration, and that every day for a month 
he may take a new and beautiful walk. C^n M arlow 
or Dorking exceed this ? I was sorry to pass so near 
Baden without seeing it ; but the father of Juno^s hus- 
band. Daddy Time, enviously denied me that plea- 
sure. 

We reached Ulm, a small village, at one o'clock, 
and dined in a little pot-house very comfortably. After 
dinner we continued our journey, and without meeting 
any thing interesting, we arrived at Kehl at seven. The 
Frenchman, although he lived at Strasburg, did not 
know the time of closing the gates, but fancied it was 
at eight. The voiturier attempted to cheat me in 
changing a Napoleon, and I resisted him, in the midst 
of pur hurry to get to Strasburg. We walked with 
great fury over the bridge of boats, in the dread of being 
too late, and of having to return to Kehl. We were 
stopped several times by custom-house officers, for 
passports and tolls; all were very civil. When we 
reached Strasburg, we learned that the usual hour of 
nine was the \\me of closing the gates. 

The Frencl^man was very civil, and showed me the 
way to the inn ; it was impossible to be angry with 
him for having caused me so much hurry and anxiety. 
I thought the streets were, if possible, worse paved 
than those of Cologne. The St. Esprit (the Holy 
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Ghost is a most extraordinary sign for an inn) is situ- 
ated on the banks, of the 111, which flows through the 
town. The quays are the only open space ; and if not 
handsome, are at least curious. It is a dull old house, 
and the people are civil. 

Whilst I was taking cofiee, an Englishman, the only 
person in the saloon, was at supper ; we fell into con- 
versation, and I soon discovered that he was the author 
of some works which I had read with pleasure ; authors 
so usually betray themselves in conversation, that I 
cannot help admiring the authpr of the Letters of 
Junius for concealing himself so eflectually. 

Thursday, September l. — A fine morning for 
sportsmen ; I rose early, but not to kill game. I had 
heard the beautiful church speak to me several times 
the preceding evening, and during the night it had 
informed me of the lapse of time ; my desire to see it 
was great, and after breakfast I gratified it. My com- 
pai^on still retained a young heart, and believed that 
there is more pleasure in possession than in anticipation ; 
he had stolen to take a peep at the cathedral before 
break^t. . I had seen it at a distance from the oppo- 
site bank of the Rhine, rising majestically above the 
plain ; I now saw it from a market, and afterwards 
from a street, and was much awed and delighted. We 
thought that it seemed somewhat stunted, lovely, but 
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not perfect> and inferior to Antwerp. I blamed the 
architect for filling up the space between the two 
towers. 

We entered the cathedral ; it was full of people. 
There was a coqim union of the clergy; the organ was 
playing solemnly^ and the bishop was performing many 
ceremonies. The bishop and most of the clergy were 
French, and had the lively French looky which was 
ill suited to the sorrowful mummeries that they were 
acting. The windows are filled with fine, old, dark, 
deeply stained glass ; but, in other respects, the orna- 
ments of the church are not handsome. After walking 
about the aisles some time, we ascended the tower by 
numerous steps. At the top of the tower is a platform 
and a house, in which the person who has the care of 
this part of the church resides. . Many names, chiefly 
German, with some English, are carved upon the walls ; 
we were solicited to add ourowu, but we declined; we 
wrote them in a book, in which, as a great treat, that of 
the Duke of Wellington was shown to us. We then pro- 
ceeded to the top of one of the little towers or turrets, 
by A double staircase ; they are light and airy, so as to 
make the descent somewhat transparent ; the view Qver 
the city and country is extremely remarkable. 

We visited a church containing a monument to 
Marshal Saxe; it is made of bad veiny marble, but is 
otherwise handsome ; there are in the same church three 
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sihiple and elegant monuments of professors of the 
university. I called upon Professor Schweighauser, 
as a mark of my respect for the learned editor of Po- 
lybiusy at a crazy old house in a court ; as he was in 
the country, I had not the pleasure of seeing him ; but 
I experienced much civility from his son, who is also a 
professor. I obtained admission into the museum at 
the academy with difficulty, and after some delay; the 
good priests, who are always foes to knowledge, would 
have made their communion an excuse to exclude 
curious persons, but I would not be denied. Because 
you are virtuous, are there to be no cakes and ale ? 
because you are superstitious, am I to be ignorant ? 

The museum of anatomy is excellent, and contains 
many good preparations of all sorts; some of them 
seem a little rough, but no doubt they are good. It 
is rich in monstrous productions ; amongst other mon-» 
strosities, they showed me a double human uterus, one 
side of which had been fruitful. There is a vast as- 
semblage of diseased parts of the body ; the contem- 
plation of schirrous, cancerous, and otherwise morbid 
members, is salutary ; but it is distressing to behold 
the enormous mass of miserable and unnecessary suf- 
fering. 

We dined at the table d'h6te at five, an inconve- 
nient hour here, as it does not accord with the manners 
of the continent, and especially of Strasburg ; the Al- 
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satians dine very early. After diniier we walked to the 
botanical garden, which is small, and, by frequent 
gazing, became enamoured of the spire; it gains upon 
you prodigiously, and being seen from various points, 
offers continually new and varied beauties. I at last 
gave it the preference to Antwerp, and was perfectly 
chaarmed with it. 

The theatre of Strasburg is handsome and well 
lighted : it was thinly attended, and chiefly by military : 
the performance was in French. Itwasimp(^sible not 
to compare the French music with the German, to the 
great disadvantage of the former. 

We wished to see the spire by moonlight, but this 
night the moon was not high enough to do it justice. 
The officer of police made some difficulty about my 
passport^ I suppose to extort money ; but instead of 
francs, I gave the little ape threats, which made him 
use great dispatch ; — a bad government never fails to 
make its officers bad also. 

Friday, Sbptsmber 2.-^Barbers are concioited fel- 
lows all over the world, eveii in France. I went to get 
my hair cut ; and in the course of that great work, the 
barber remarked several times : — " Sir, you have had 
your hair very ill cut.' ' To Avoid discussion, particularly 
on a subject which I can never hope to understand, I 
assented. He went on : « Sir, you have had your hair 
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reiy iH cut ; may I pt^esume to ask where it was last 
cut ? " I was unwiLliug to criminate my favourite Loo- 
don ; so> in order to shield tiiat city from, his vengeance) 
I 8aid> after a pause, " at Moscow." His look seemed 
to say, then it is no wonder that your head is such a 
strange figure. After some time. He asked: <<Are 
you going, sir, to return soon to Moscow ? " «< Yes, 
very soon," I answered. ** Do you mean to remain 
at Moscow, sir? " «• Some years." He saikl no more, 
but viewed me with pity, as if he thought — *« Poor 
man, he is lost; nothing can save him ; he will prob- 
ably never have his hair cut properly again ! " I have 
no doubt that the man of combs will say to his cu8to-> 
mers and clients : "It is a shocking thing ! I am sorry 
for him : it inakes me quite melancholy ; I declare I 
do not like to think of iti—- poor fellow ! I cut a gen* 
tleman's hair this morning for the last time. He wad 
a stout, healthy looking man; but he will never have 
his hair cut again — ptoor fellow ! " " What is the mat- 
ter ? how ! was he going to die ? " « No, sir," witha 
sigh, " it would be well for him if he were:— he is going 
to reside at Moscow." 

As we found that we had paid more than the just 
price to former voituriers, we did not venture to give 
in this instance what was asked ; the man^ however, 
stuck to his price and held out, and we were delayed* 
In going about the town to seek for a more reasonable 
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person, we met with no other' than the father of the 
young man with whom we were bargaining; after such 
a ridiculous fiulure, and some more fruitless attempts, 
we gave in, and left Strasburg somewhat late, at 
eleven o'clock. 

We re-crossed the Rhine to Kehl, and proceeded 
slowly but pleasantly : two persons in an open carriage, 
drawn by two horses, over a flat, but fine country ; 
the mountains on our left, the Rhine on our hght. 
The costume of the women was remarkable and pleas- 
ing ;- they all wore a large straw bonnet with five or six 
black worsted tufts. They were employed in beating 
hemp, BO that the country was one great bridewell. 
I was continually reminded of one of Hogarth's en- 
gravings, which is, I think, in the set called the Harlot's 
Progress : at every house, in every village, all were 
beating hemp— men, women, and even children. It is 
hard, and perhaps disagreeable work ; but they seemed 
to labour with good heart, and to be well fed ; as a 
means of procuring a good appetite, and for the culti- 
vation of thirst, it must be excellent. 

We dined well at the town of Kippenheim, in a 
curious old house: the day was very hot, but the 
country was full of beauty and interest. We passed 
the night at Emmendingen, a neat little town, and 
supped well ata good^ neat, clean, well-painted inn. 
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Saturday, September 3. — We continued to pass 
through a sweet country, and gradually to approach 
the hills. We breakfasted at an excellent inn in Frey- 
burg, a nice old town in a most lovely situation : we 
were regaled with all sorts of good things and with 
fine fruit ; the apples were the most beautiful I ever 
saw ; they were a study for a painter; and explained, 
and almost excused, the temptation and the weakness 
of £ye. The streets are good, and were filled chiefly 
with women ; it was market-day — ^the market was so 
crowded that we could hardly make our way through 
it ; we saw many good-looking girls, with fine figures 
and most agreeable countenances. 

The exterior of the cathedral is striking ; the spire 
beautiful, the lightest and most airy structure I ever 
beheld. The interior is handsome, and darkened by 
rich stained glass in great plenty. The altar-piece, 
the Assumption of the Virgin, by Holbein, is a curious 
and highly-finished picture. We ascended the tower, 
and came to a platform, covered, or rather shaded by 
a sort of stone bird-cage, a polygonal lantern of open 
work, surmounted by a fine extinguisher, or pyramid, 
of the same material. It is somewhat rough, and had 
been polluted by the jackdaws ; if it were executed in 
white marble, with a mosaic pavement, and unpolluted, 
it would be a place into which angels and winged genii 
would fly and rest themselves. We next ascended to the 
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top of the lanteirn b j an open gtaircase ; there is a gallery 
at the top of thiSi at the foot of the fipire, from which 
the view is magical ; the country is a perfect paradise ; 
the folds of the mountains are beautifuU fine vineyards 
and fruit-trees on all sides ; it must be a most d^imble 
spot for a short retirement, with books, and the best 
and smallest society* 

We quitted Freyburg with regret, and journeyed 
on through the famous Itoelienthal, or Valley of Hell : 
it does not merit that title, or the desciiption of gloomy. 
It is a beautiful rocky pass ; a sweet rivulet flows at 
tlie bottom, shaded by pines and by other trees. To 
an Englishman it is cheerful ; but foreigners account 
hills as sorrowful. I have heard many speak thus of 
a hilly country; and a lady at Heidelberg told mo, she 
could not bear to look at the hilts from the window of 
her bed-room, because they made her melancholy. 
The country^people were all engaged with the second 
hay harvest ; the meadows arewdl irrigated. 

We dined at a pretty Swiss-built house, at a place 
called Capelle ; there is a little chapel close to the im; 
the dinner was good, the wine good, and the situation 
lovely—- a delightful hermitage. We passed a pleasant 
little lake called Titi See ; and near it, in a pine-forest, 
I observed, for the first time, the young pines springing 
up from the old stools : I saw on all sides of the road 
vast quantities of the colehicum autumnale, the 
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dow saffiren. We {Missed the night at aii iadifferant 
inn in a small village ; we supped amongst the comf 
mop people in a common room, and found no reason 
to pnise the hre or the aoeommodation* There were 
several prints in the room ; one was remarkable ; it was 
intended no doubt to «Koite the Gcaeks against the 
TuricSfT^t represented ^ Turk si^ng vnder a tree, 
quietly spioking his pipe and taking his Uoffiee ; sevesal 
Greek children were hanging on the tree over his head, 
and Ins attendants were bosily employed'in tying up 
others* whpweve supplicating him in vain. 

j^iin AT, S^TBH BBR 4.»^We rose at five. As the 
cAiurch was open we looked in ; it was neat with various 
decorations : in the churchf-yard weie graves and iron 
M>ds supporting ornaments and inscriptions. The 
morning was cold, the road bad { We stopped to break- 
fast at an inn as rude as that at which we had passed 
the night : the peasants and their wives weie drinking 
wine and feeding in the room ; it was adorned with 
pictures of saints, which were executed on the ceiling, 
and the instruments of martyrdom were suspended near 
them. Beside the picture of St. Vitus, St Vita, o^ St. 
Vitum, (Origin wi|s of the third gender,} was ^chibited 
in a glass-case, a large pair of scissors. I know not 
how the sdssors are connected with the young Sicilian 
martyr, as ^ manner of his mariyrdnn is unknown ; 
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or why his barbarous name is g^ven to the species of 
convulsion called St. Vitus*s Dance, Chorea Sancti 
y iti. We are informed only that he was brought up a 
Christian by his nurse Crescentia, herself of course a 
martyr : that his father, a Pagan, with the Greek and 
poetic name of Hylas, denounced his son, then twelve 
years old, to Valerian, the governor of Sicily, who 
whipped the youth ; but finding him incorrigible, to 
oblige his father he put him to death on the 14th day 
of June, at the commencement of the fourth century, 
according to the absurd legends of the martyrologists. 

We saw in the inn a woman with a most splendid 
cap ; and we met a funeral followed by a great crowd 
of persons, first men and then women, chaunting a 
drowsy, monotonous psalm. 

Stiihliogen is a little, dull, old town, with an old 
castle, situated on a height ; at the foot flows a pretty 
little river, the Wutach : we dined here comfortably^ 
and our wretched horses at last dragged us to Schaff- 
haiisen. We were struck by tlie green colour of the 
Rhine, by the fine situation, and by the ancient gate- 
ways, streets, and towers of this city, as we drove to 
our inn. La Couronne. 

We did not keep our curiosity long in suspense, but 
walked across the bridge to the castle, a handsome 
circular tower, and i*ound the town ; we then rested 
ourselves, and sat for some time on a wall, in silent 
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meditation and admiration of the beauty of the Rhine» 
as it rushes witli its green transparent waters amongst, 
rocksy through a narrow passage, down a small decli- 
vity. It flowed thus in the time of the Romans, and 
long before the Roman wolf was whelped ; it will flow, 
on, whedier the great interests of mankind are attended 
to or neglected — ^whether individuals prosper or perish. 
All the persons you meet here bow to you—- it is as 
flitiguing as being a general officer amongst soldiers ; 
and all the girls wish you a good evening or morning, 
with a modest freedom. 

A gallows, sufficiently large to hang comfortably a 
whole jailful of criminals at once, which we had passed 
at the distance of half a league from the town, stands 
upon a hill in a situation so elevated, and unfortu^ 
nately so conspicuous, that it is visible every where : 
the eye does not easily reconcile itself to an object 
with which ideas so painful and degrading are neces- 
sarily associated. It would be most desirable to remove 
this foui blot on the fair face of Nature ; and whenever 
an occasion ofiers, to accommodate a wrong-doer by 
erecting a temporary convenience to answer his private 
ends, and for his sole use. 

It began to rain ; we went home to a good supper; 
and after mutually exciting each other^s curiosity re- 
specting the Falls of the Rhine, which we were to visit 
on the morrow, we retired to bed. I thanked the 
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Deetmies that I was ^t last in Switzeirkildt and only a 
few days later thm I had proposed^ 

Monday* Sek^tfiMBSR 5%*^We lig^ed Urith a vol- 
tuner* who visited us whilst we were ih bed ; it seemed 
to us that the prices, though dear, are fisted* <Nr nearly 
so* which we esteemed a great blessing. After break-* 
fast we mounted a convenient carric^e drawn by Okie 
horse only* but he had more strength than both thos^ 
which had brought us from Strasburg* 

At Lauffen we saw the Rhine^ as it were* preparing 
for his fall ; then from the plavilioki we looked down 
upon hUn felling. The spray is blown up to the windoWf 
and sprinkled us even bdbre #e I'ebched it « It must be 
diflScult for a person not accustomed tosnoW to believe 
- that it is water $ it is still more difficult to conceive 
that this foam is indeed water» To the eye nothing 
ean be mote dissimil^; it seems that there is sAOw. 
thrown up with immense forcfe from below* and feathers* 
and steam* and the smoke of a lime^kiln; whilst burst<* 
ing through them^ are rainbows* continually shifting^ 
vanishing* and re-appearing« We went bdow* and 
there, from a frail* dripping scaffold* Fathet Rhinte is 
semi in all his terrors; beautiful with the i^peara&ce 
of dauger<*^that is to say* sublime. The spmycolnes 
dashing over you-^he waterfcdl is like a lion springiiig 
upon you; you see under him* into lus beard* and 
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amongtt the folds of his mane. To view the cascade 
alone* io the late eveningy or at night) from a stone 
staircase with an iron railing, (pot as at present, from 
ugly wooden planks,) undisturbed by the thoughts of 
how much must I give so as not to offer too little, and 
yet not to raise the prices ; uninterrupted by persons 
bailing the boat to carry you across, and by the va-> 
rious interpellations incident to a well-oi^nized show-* 
place, would be indeed affecting. 

During the first visit to the Falls of the Rhine, all 
things that would divert the attention, whether serious 
or comic, displease; otherwise we should have been 
amused by a great bold girl, .the priestess of the place, 
who was directing her initiative endeavours against a 
young gardener, some seven years younger than herself; 
the buxom hierophant showed no want of holy zeal» 
but the gawky heophytie was evidently deficient in that 
courage so indispensably necessary in those who sought 
to be initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries. 

We crossed the river and viewed the Falls from the 
opposite side and in the camera obscunu The moving 
{MCture was nonarkahle; but dther the state of the 
light was un&vouiable^ or a painter who coloured as 
flBtuie colours in the cameca obscuni, would not be 
admired* 

We tmversed a pleasant country, lake England, and 
very gveen meadowS) which are purchased, as well as 
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the streams and sweet fountains^ and the inexhaustible 
plenty of continually flowing waters, at a high price — 
rain, almost perpetual. The traveller perceives, from 
the frequent use of liquid manure, that he has entered 
Switzerland. The Swiss religiously preserve every 
drop of manure ; they convey it to the fields in water- 
carts, from which they fill pails, and men and women 
carry two of them on a yoke, like the milkwomen in 
London ; these pails have a spout resembling a gar- 
dener's watering-pot ; when they transplant cabbages, 
or other vegetables, they bestow upon them their por- 
tion of the fertilizing fluid, which they also apply, I 
believe, at other seasons* It is only in China, as we 
read, that the economy of manure is carried to its 
utmost extent and perfection. The Swiss are thrifty 
and sedulous in this important branch of husbandry : 
in England we are remarkably negligent ; I am in- 
formed by a skilful master of the arts of farming, that 
we do not pay to the most just earth more than ten 
shillings in the pound of the debts we owe to her. 
That the <* justissima tellus " is defrauded of full one- 
half of the manure that accrues in England, and that 
might with proper management be applied to it. How 
many quarters of corn, how many tuns of hay, are 
annually drained into the Thames at London ? We 
crossed the Thur at a village by a covered wooden 
bridge ; the roof protects the bridge, and may have 
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other advantages ; but it is not fair, when the tourist is 
upon the biidge, that he should be cheated of the view 
of the stream below. We dined well at Winterthur, 
and examined the towui but found nothing remarkable. 

A target in the foss reminded us of the Swiss rifles 
the natural defence of a free country. What invading 
anny can subsist in a land where the inhabitants are 
skilled in the use of this weapon, and have the courage 
and patriotism to persevere in picking off the invaders? 
We walked out of the town ; I saw in a garden a single 
white dahlia, amongst others of more common colours : 
it reminded me vividly of home, for it was only there 
that I had seen such a flower. The afternoon was very 
hot, but we continued our walk to Breite : when we had 
ascended the hill, a cold sharp wind blew upon us-— 
such a wind striking on the body when much heated, 
seems like death in person. Our carnage overtook us 
at the top of the hill; we resumed our seats, and passed 
some pleasant villages, and a stream, which rises in a 
little lake, and flows into the Rhine, by one of the 
jealous, envious, covered bridges. 

It was already dark, and had begun to rain when 
we entered Zurich. They asked for our passports at 
the gate, for we discovered at last what they wanted, 
although they gave them quite a different name ; and 
they had actually placed two ragged dirty fellows at 
the gate with muskets. We told them to come to the 
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inn* Soon after our arrival at Le Corbeaa, half the 
standing army, or one of the two men, appeared and 
renewed his demand ; we told him we would give him 
.the passports if he could read* and were getting a book 
to examine him, when half the standing anny acknow- 
ledged that he was no clerk ; we gave them to him 
for his candour, and all benefit of clergy. The pat- 
tering rain, that fell all night, seemed to threaten that 
we should see but little of Switzerland* 

Tuesday, September 6. — The day was so showery, 
misty, and unfavourable, that we could only get inij- 
perfect snatches and momentary glimpses of the lake, 
and it disappointed me : it is a misfortune to be over* 
.praised. One great fault of the English nation is the 
desire to be over-right ; this fault shows itself much 
in travelling. At an inn, they discuss over and over 
agaittf in the most tiresome manner, the next day's 
< route : I was driven out of doors by this kind of thio^, 
and notwithstanding the rain^ walked about the town, 
which is old and quaint. The public walks are plea- 
rsai^tf especially one that lends to the confluence of two 
pretty little rivans, one of which, the Liaunat, flows 
out of the lake; the otfaerj the Sill, conies ham the 
hills* 

Aflber dinn^ we visited the library; the librarian is 
stu^d ; the collection of books not very laige : thoe 
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is a marble bust of Lavater» which I thought stiff and 
wooden, and some models of Switzerland* We wer^ 
told of a manuscript of Quintilian, and we saw tha 
Codex Argenteus, a copy of the Psalms in silver letters 
upon purple paper or vellum; the nature of the sub« 
stance is said to be a great question ; to me it seemed 
to be vellum* because there were the holes which we 
find in that substance and in parchment^ and the knots 
and »nooth places, like the knots in deal : it would be 
easy to settle the question at once by burning a morsel* 
A more interesting volume contains three Latin letters 
from Lady Jane Grey to BuUinger : they are written in 
a large and most legible hand ; one is in somewhat * 
smaller characters thao the rest> and is therefore less 
alien from the appearance of a love-letter : it was im- 
possible not to kiss the signature-^t/bAonna Graia* 
The cross-bow of William Tell» in the arsenal, is also 
interesting ; it is clutnsy, as are likewise the arrows : 
there are some curious but coarse pieces of old armour, 
and some fine brass cannons. 

We climbed to a public walk on a hUl, whence is a 
good view of the lake and of soenery-<^icturesque, 
li^^ely, and diversified* Nobody walks on the public 
widk in any city, dirov^h d(^ead of Uie h^re; we saw 
him» he was lying in Wait* When we had be^ tbem 
a f^w minutes he <came upon us« We, made lum tell 
us a littlt aboat the pkce^-^where Gessner lived» whin'e 
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Lavater died : and he asked us in return many ques- 
tions. He was most desirous to know three things ; 
first. Whether the houses in London are as high as at 
Zurich ? — Secondly, Whether they are as well whitened ? 
—And thirdly. Whether the English ever turn their old 
coats ? Having satisfied his curiosity in these particu- 
lars, we visited Lavater*s church and parsonage. 

I met with a Swiss gentleman who was learned and 
well instructed in other matters, of which I was a bet- 
ter judge ; and in political economy, according to his 
own account; but I am not competent to estimate his 
attainments in this science : he expounded to. me in the 
course of a walk his peculiar notions, and explained 
capital, consumption, value, and some other important 
matters ; but he used so frequently certain little quali- 
fying words, such as natural, sufficient, reasonable, 
and the like, which he did not explain, that I was not 
much wiser for his instructions. He regretted that I 
did not understand German, and that he spoke indif- 
ferent French, because German is the language of 
science, and he could make things much clearer in his 
native tongue : he would perhaps have told me the 
meaning of natural, sufficient, and reasonable, in 
German. In many of his doctrines he said that he 
differed from M. Say, whom he apostrophized in a 
droll manner; whenever he expressed his dissent, taking 
off his hat, and saying, "Well, Monsieur Say, you 
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hold 80 and so ; I have the greatest respect for you, 
Monsieur Say, but I think thus." Then, making a 
profound bow, he put on his hat and walked on, ex- 
pounding as he went, 

Zurich has the great glory according to some, ac- 
cording to others the deep disgrace, of being the first 
town in Switzerland that separated from the Church 
y of Rome : it was converted, or misled, by the argu- 
ments of the minister of Glarus, Ulric Zuingle. . This 
small city has the unquestionable honour of having 
been exceedingly fertile in men of learning and genius. 

Wednesday, Septembrr 7. — The morning was 
lovely ; at six we set out in an open carriage, with two 
* stout horses, and passed through English lanes, and 
English scenery, crowned, however, by Swiss hills, 
clothed with pines, to the foot of the Albis. We 
walked up this steep hill. Whilst we were on the top 
and in descending, the sun illumined the woods, lakes, 
and valleys, the mountains and snowy Alps ; we glided 
slowly down, g^ing with wonder and delight. We 
reached a good inn at Zug, and being half starved, we 
were not sorry to be treated, in addition to the ordinary 
breakfast and extraordinary civility, with salmon and 
fruit. We visited the church of St. Oswald ; the altar- 
piece, by Hamiibal Caracci, is well coloured, and 
graceful in attitudes, and possesses the great quality of 
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breadth ; for at the entrance of the efanvcfa, when all 
the other pictures were lost in iadistinotiiess, this was 
as plain as when near at hand : the snbjeet is the eon-p 
version of St. Oswald. Why is our Saxon kkig «f 
Nor^umberland known {n a Swiss canton f We saw 
another church near the convent of Capucimeifs the 
ehureh*yard was full of iM:one troughs of holy vraietf 
and iron erosses and ornaments instead of grave-stones, 
so gilded and painted as to look like gingeibread at a 
fimr ; ihis is to rob death of its terrors, by placing a 
stick of lolypop on the grave. We virftod also an aid 
house, where is an antique apartment, painted with the 
history of William TeU's life ; the pretty garden and 
orchafd led us to imagine schemes of living in it. 

At half-past twelve we embarked in a tudely built 
but convemeot boat, with three rowers, or paddlers, 
for they performed standing, onewas a^roman, on that 
lovely gem, that liquid emerald, thie lake of l^ug. The 
tall, bold mountians, love the still, calm, quiet lakes, 
which reileet their forms, whilst th^ gaze with majestic 
affection, and melt their snows into a thousand riils, to 
noufisfti and sustain the €4]jeets of their regard ; so strict 
is the union between mountmns and lakes, that it is 
p»nftil to see them separated: a lake without a moun- 
tun is not a pure crystal lake, but a dull morass ; and 
wepity the lonely mountain, which sits in sadness with-r 
out. its natural companion* When we were getting 
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into the boat, two ladies asked to go a»ec ; wecanBeoted; 
They then asked ns to wait till they had dined; this was 
too much ; and as we were in a hurry, we thevefore went 
willMttt them* 

At three we reached Arth and the top of the lak«, 
and dined; by the assistance of a painiiilly civil 
wuter, w« sent our baggage to Kusnadrt* We set 
out on foot with a guide at Ibvr, and walked to Goldan, 
the unhappy vUkge that was destroyed by the fidl of 
a mountain : it is a scene of fri^fvl min in a lovely 
spot : immesMe blocks «f stafne are lying about ; pot 
of the mass has fallen into the Beighboaring lake of 
Lauerz ; upon the other parts the people were mowing 
a little grass. 

We gazed awhiie on this strange desolation; strange 
because indulgent nature but seldom destroys a Tillage. 
The site of a town extirpated and blotted out by men 
in war attracts no visitors, the occurrence is unhap^niy 
too common. We then b^;an to aacend die Rigfai c 
as it was somewhat late, and as our young guide wiriied 
to display his alacrity, we walked ^t: tiie ascent is 
steep, the evening was hot, ^ steps are rubied and 
bipoken; I think I never pen^ired so mudi, or suffeved 
so much from intolerable heat and fatigue, as on this 
occasion. As we appioadied the summit it became 
dwk, and the cold mountaiu wiad blew upoo us glow^ 
ing with heat and batked in perspiration. We psssed 
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the capuchin, who stood at the window and wished us 
good night ; and when we walked on, shut it, and seemed 
to wish us at the devil. We did not ascend to the 
Kulm, but spent the night at the interioediate house. 
With difficulty we procured bed-rooms, and were shown 
into a saloon full of smoke, of boys, and of students. 
I wrapped myself up in my great-coat, to prevent ill 
consequences, and the sudden condensation of such 
a great heat; and we supped, as people sup so many 
feet above the level of the sea. I r^ret that I did not 
see the genius of the place, but I did not then know 
of the existence of such a being. 

Thursday, September 8. — It was impossible to 
sleep, the people in the wooden house made so much 
noise and shaking cdl night. Before day-break the 
guide came to say, that the morning was foggy, and 
that there was no use in getting up, and presently af- 
terwards he told me to rise immediately: I peeped 
from my window, and saw a sublime spectacle of 
alpine summits. We hastened to the Kulm ; no one, 
not even the most credulous, saw the sun rise this 
morning ; nothing could be discerned but fog and mist : 
after some time the sun began to illuminate a glacier ; 
the plains were covered with fogs, but the mountains 
were clear : it was a sublime effect. The wind blew 
cold ; we felt cold; we retired and took a bad breakfast 
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in a cheerless inn: I thought the bed-rooms were dirty, 
and worse than those at the house where we Imd passed 
the night; I found in one the same old prints of the 
history of Joseph, which had been familiar to me when 
a boy. 

The sun had now acquired force, and dispelled the 
mists ; I am convinced that the middle of the day, 
and not the sun-rise, is the time to enjoy the panorama 
from the Righi — that a wiser man than myself, (one 
who is less bound in the shackles of authority, and 
who dares to swim against the stream,) instead of as- 
cending in the evening, passing the night miserably at 
a miserable inn, and taking the chance of a wet mom- 
iiig, which is always considerable, in which case he 
must return without seeing any thing, or must pro- 
tract his misery to an indefinite extent — I met with a 
party who had waited four days at the top for fine 
weather — ^will walk up on a fine morning, spend two 
or three hours on the Kulm, when the light is strongest, 
and descend to dinner. We walked about the summit 
for an hour, and were much gratified with the novel 
and extraordinary view, and then began to descend. 
The Guide-books said that there was to be on that day 
a great y^^^ of the peasants on the Righi.; we saw 
nothing of the kind. The descent is beautiful, with 
rocks and trees, with the purple gentian and many 
mountain flowers ; it was steep and long, and con- 

VOL. I. I. 
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Tinced us that we had not over*rated our labours the 
preceding night ; at last we came to the bottom^ and 
to Teirs chapel, which has nothing remarkable but the 
name of the hero^ to whom it is dedicated. We -met 
suddenly, at the turn of a rock, in coming down, two 
beautiful country girls, in a peculiar costume ; here 
we found some women with a white-winged cap, that 
resembles a white butterfly. 

We continued our march to Kusnacht ; it was a 
feast, the Nativity of our Lady, and we met many 
peasants in their holiday dresses. At the entrance of 
the town we saw a professed beauty seated at a window ; 
she smiled graciously, but with the conscious dignity 
of a much-admired being. We entered a chapel^ 
«Fhere skulb were piled up like a heap, of tumipa; 
and a fine church, where we saw the elevation of the 
host, and listened to the joyous singing, aiid to the 
triumphant bursts of the cdrgan: it was filled with 
.women (many of them were handsome) in every variety 
of costume, and in their gayest and be^t appareU \u 
nonour of the birth-day of the Blessed Virgin. The 
jeighth day of September is dedicated* throughout 
Christendom, to the memory of the Blessed Virgin^s 
Nativity> a concert of angeb having been heard in the 
air to solemnize that day as her birth-day. We found 
a comely little inn in the church-yard, comoiandiiig a 
view of the lovely lake, and inhabited by pretty girls» 
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who veceiiifid us with remai^bk kindA^ss^ nnd mth 
9^n excellent diaoer : we quitted ibU chimniug plac« 
with leliustliince. 

We embarked in « boat urith «n imppdent leUow» 
who fbroed luoi^elf upon m8> bu^ whom we did not 
know how tp itefnae^ und in thi^ honi^ peached Lu? 
cerne. We were tired to death with our ^^linna «o 
the Righi, but we contrived to walk about a lUtle, 
There is a large handsome cathedral, we found it open* 
but we did not heat the org^9 which ia Qf a geeat 9f^ 
and is famous : the church*yavd is full ^ ^Ided iron 
rodsy the monuments of the eountrf* Every town 
has its peculiar charactemtio^-rl^ueerne its \9Ug9 enr 
vered wooden bridges^ with wbish il is almiNit ftuf* 
rounded, and tk^ affwd a commodious dry walk fof 
tiie inhabitants; in the Buecessire tympana of which 
are paintedsfT4n one, scripture stories ; in another, Bw'm 
history, like the Pocile at Atbasis, on the wa^U c^ 
whiph were painted the wars with the Pefnians; on 
another bridge is a more singular aabjept* the Pence 
e£ Death. The r^ver R^uss» with which yre were to 
become better acquainted, rushes out of the lake, and 
Aows through the town aith a clear stream* and with 
much impetuoaify. We iJock some tea in a bapdipnie 
ss3ooni9 oiirjcomfortalde iuu» the Golden 3Ba^^ and 
vent to be^ thwrougUy tired* 
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Friday, September 9.— We were conducted by 
a guide to the arsenal, where are modem arms; they 
are said by persons, who understand such matters, to 
be well arranged ; and some old and rude armour and 
banners^ The lion, intended as a monument to the 
Swiss guards who were slain at Paris, in 179^9 ^^ at- 
tempting to defend the Tuilleries, is carved in the side 
of a rock, and has merit ; the place is somewhat too 
ornate. The figure is from a design of Thorwaldsen, a 
person much extolled at present : modem artists deal 
in nothing but lions and eagles. It is difficult to dis- 
cover what a lion, with an arrow in his ribs, has to do 
with the real story ; and the inscription is, as usual, 
so contrived that, without external informatioii, it 
Would be quite impossible to guess to what it referred. 
To add to the effect of the monument, whatever' that 
may be, an old fellow in an old uniform is posted 
there, to beg for a few batz. To a man of sense it 
Suggests the reflection, that a king should not be per- 
mitted to have foreign guards. These Swiss let them- 
selves out for hire to a foreign king; they were pam- 
pered by him that they might defend him against his 
own subjects; the mercenaries, it must be acknow- 
ledged, earned their pay bravely, therefore the less 
ought a king to have foreign guards. It is impossible, 
nevertheless, not to admire constancy in any men, and 
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not to feel some respect for the brave persons whose 
names are here inscribed. ■ 

At half-past ten we embarked again on the lovely lake.^ 
we glided past the little island on which Raynal erected 
a monument, but we did not see it. The situation of 
Lucerne is beautiful : the lower end of the lake is like 
a cathedral ; it is crossed by a transept, of which one 
end goes to Kusnacht, the other towards the dioramic 
valley of Sarnen, passing the noble Pilatus: the lake 
is absolutely perfect in variety and beauty. Steep 
mountains come close to its edge; it is sometimes 
wide, sometimes narrow, and winds gracefully round.: 
it presents some scenes of complete seclusion, houses 
and villages perched on the top of rocks^ or planted 
at their feet, and to be approached only by the lake : 
of the latter kind is the smallest republic, of Gersau. 
At the bend of the lake we saw the little capital of 
Schwyz, at a short distance on our left. The top of 
the lake is wild and rugged ; as we approached it, . the 
day became stormy. In the winter, when all the nu- 
merous torrents are running with fury, and the moun- 
tain wind raging, it must be a strange scene of deso- 
lation. 

We passed close by Tell*s chapel; its situation 
suits well with the tradition. We did not remain at 
Fluellen, but were jumbled in a char au bctnc to Altorf. 
We arrived half famished ; but our landlord, who was 
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very ctvil» eould give us b\it little that we could eat 
or drink with satiisfaetion. After dinner* in tiie du«k> 
we tried in vain to find thJe Rea88» and amttsed our- 
'telves oVer eiHt c<^Reein Iboking ^t the book of arrivals. 
Tbeae ceconis bf the canton bf Uri had been carefully 
preaorvcH; I Biippbse no e^entft ai^ bf so Hduch impor* 
tance t6 the state^ as the coming of strangei^ to the 
Black Lioii« During the ahort» and, a^ it in usimlly 
called, the hollow peace of Amiens, there w^e many 
English victors : afterKrards^ for a long period) there 
were but few travellers; these were chiefly Dut<^, and 
an Americah mr two. 

Saturday, September ic-^We climbed to the 
ehutch of the Capuchins to enjoy the view : ^e church 
h onmie, and has mteny pictures iik tbe Italian style 
fe^f^sentiisg 1^ Francis aping the various actions and 
suffe^ringa of our Saviour^ The view is fine, the valley 
ttfobls^ hnt the town of Altorf ugly ; it was buVnt by 
^Hi^ident^ many nrins are standing. The clouds wel« 
resting at l!he top, or on the sides of the hills : to the 
mfaabittent of the plain any communication between 
earth and heaven must appear impossible; here, how- 
ever^ it is "quite iamiliar ; indeed, the intercourse with 
Hlie sky is as Titequent and in complete as between 
Lo^on und Greenwich, or Paddington and the Bank. 
Here is thfe kingdom of waters ^ in every st^^et^ in evefrjr 
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boufle» is a pereimial fountain } the water flows through 
the sU'eetSy aud the roads are the beds of torrents; 
every little valley has been worn out by a stream: 
wound the earth, and water will gush out for ever 
after; the smoke is vapour, and the vary dust dew- 
drops. This is certainly beautiful ; but without the 
sun it must be melancholy ; and with the sun there is 
a hot steam that is not pleasant, nor can I believe that 
it is healthy. 

. We set out in a kind of phaeton drawn by two 
horseti, and soon fell in with the long sought for father 
Reuss ; he was rushing angrily along ; his course is 
one continual waterfall* The valley has every beauty 
iliat caooot be described, and rocks, alps, mountains, 
and pine-forests. They are making a good road, 
which is to be continued into Italy ; it is a great and 
expensive work. We were glad to reach the village of 
,Wasen, being very hungry ; we had a tolerable dinner, 
and pretty good wine. The landlady, who spoke a little 
French, wjas so kind and civil, that it was impossible not 
to be pleased ; at parting we gave her a piece of mo- 
ney, as usual, for the servants. When we were seated 
in the carriage, she followed us to say that she had no 
servants, that the person who w£uted at table was her 
daughter, and offered to return it; we b^ged her to 
give it to her daughter, and soon after a fair comeiy 
;gtrl opened the window and returned thanks. 
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The honesty of our literal hostess reminded me of 
a like occurrence to a friend in England^ whohad visited 
ah arch of considerable celebrity and span, Tvhich be- 
strides a deep and romantic glen iu a remote district; 
Having satisfied his eyes, and being unwilling to turn a 
deaf ear to the just claims of liis mouth, he bethought 
himself of eggs and bacon, and accordingly asked at 
the small but neat inn where his horse was fed, whether 
they had any fresh eggs ; a woman ingenuously answered 
him : " Not very fresh,^ sir, for they were all laid 
yesterday." 

In about an hour we came to a village where the car- 
riage-road ceases ; we were therefore obliged to leave 
our phaeton and to walk on. We met or overtook 
many pack-horses and mules ; the road is steep and 
paved. We passed a bridge, and again another bridge, 
and supposed that each was the Devil's Bridge, and 
were disappointed, and complained of the exaggerations 
of guide-books. 

We saw large flocks of goats, and looked round 
for the owner of a voice which we heard; at last we 
discovered something like a fly perched at the foot of 
a rock ; the insect took ofl^ his hat and saluted us, and 
seemed to enjoy our amazement. This incident gave 
us a lively sense of the magnitude of surrounding 
objects, and opened our eyes to their greatness. 

We came to the real Devil's Bridge; the Reuss 
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felU with great fury down a precipice ; the rocks on 
both sides are bare and steep; in the winter, when 
covered with snow, it must be truly formidable. Just 
above is a little chapel, where St. Anthony is requested 
to pray for us. There is next a tunnel cut in the rock, 
from the window of which, most suddenly and unex- 
pectedly, is seen a little Alpine plain, and the town of 
Andermatt : presently afterwards we emerged with the 
Reuss into the little plain, and it at once struck me 
that I should not like to live at Andermatt. 

I was dining in England with a jovial friend : the ladv 
of the house observed that she loved solitude ; that no 
place could be too solitary for her : her husband asked 
her, "Would you like to live at Andermatt? " After 
some consideration she answered, " I should not like 
to live at Andermatt." I now felt the full force of the 
question, and should have given the same answer as 
the lady. Behind the town is a little triangular wood 
of pines, which, it is said, must not be cut under pain 
of death, as they defend the town from the avalanches : 
whether this be true or false, matters little; but a town, 
of which such a tale may be told, cannot be a pleasant 
residence. The only road through the town is a pack- 
way, for carriage-road there is none. We followed the 
pack-road of the mules a league further, and came to 
the village of Hospital: we remarked a stable for 
mules, which reminded me of having read of, and my 
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companion of having seen, an eastern caravansary* 
We arrived in the dark at the Golden Lton« and had 
as bad a supper and as bad wine as can be given to 
mortals. 

Sunday^ SfilPTBHBBft l]«— -If I go up to heaven* 
thou art there also. At five in the morning an English 
acquuutance^ who I supposed was in London, came 
roaring to the door of mj bed-room to ask for some 
worsted stockings, aftd adding presently that he was 
mistaken, and had imagined it was his stster^s room ; 
he went away without an answer.. I had intand^d to 
have returned to-day to Wasen, where I had left my 
baggage, but I was induced to set out lor St. Gott* 
hard: we walked thither; it is two leagues and a half 
distant. The ascent is steep, the road wild; we saw 
no more pines, no trees, save some stunted alders, 
mere bushes ; some cows, pigs, and goats. The eter'« 
nal granite is remarkable; idl is granite, the solidity of 
which has a nobte appearance: the whole country is 
one great Waterloo Bridge. 

We found three tarns, or mountain lakes, in a wild 
spot ; from one t}ie Reuss rises, and flowing to the 
nortfe josns the Rhine ; from another the Ticino, which 
iieeks the soulh, the Po, and the Adriatic. We en* 
teredthe Hospice^ and found three long-Aced Italians, 
S$iUdw and grave, like copper medi^, of an unwel* 
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icome air and with a bIiow of suspicton; after some 
coBveraation #e walked up stairii^ where an Italian 
woman from Airolo» rather good-looking and agre&- 
abley Bet before us bread, buttert and chee4e> water 
and brandy^ all good» and ^oe ihsA was undrinkable. 
Her husband aoon came in ; he was an Italian ; but 
having served some years in Spain under Napoleon, 
apok€ Spanish fluently ; one of my (Companions having 
served in the same campaign, but on the other side, 
did the like^ and conversed wiUi him. He had just 
shot a mlirmdt ; unluckily it had been already drawn 
and skinned, therefore it was nbt in a convenient state 
for transportation, otherwisewewould have pUrchasedit ; 
we had requeetoi our landlady at Hospital to get us one 
ibr dinner, btit she had not been able to gratify our curi- 
osity : I thought it looked too like a rat to be tempting^* 
It is said that the famous Blumenbach one day in « 
le(5t«re expressed his regret that he had not been able 
to procure a marmot in order to elucidate some point 
of comparative anatomy ; that a student €>f humble 
origin, who ardently admired the professor, and detered 
to lind an <^>portumty of showing his attachment, W^ift 
utray, and in aCn lextremely short time returned with 
one of those animals : this is rather the conduct of a 
lover Ihaa of a stuftlentk 

. We felt the Cold very severely during the sliott time 
we remained on the top M>f the mouhtain: some 
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asked for hot water, it was answered that there was no 
fire; the scarcity of fuel must add much to the horrors 
of this dreary spot : we quitted it with pleasure. Some 
of the Italians walked befQi*e9 they were going to milk 
their cows: they all talked together with a loud dispu- 
tatious clamour : to be perfectly filthy, it is necessary 
to be an old Scotch woman — ^to be perfectly vulgar, a 
low brawling Italian. The scene at the Hospice re- 
minded us of Don Quixote amongst the goatherds : 
the Spanish usted, vuestra merced^ your goodness, 
meaning only you, sounds strange for the first timie. 
The round stable for the mules at the Hospice is con- 
sidered a singular structure. It is interesting to trace 
the rivers upwards, to follow their last fibres ; they 
have their roots in the skies, or they may be considered 
as the roots of the sea, which thus grows in the heaven, 
and draws its supplies of nourishment from thence. 
We saw many mules and horses with galled backs; 
they were turned out' that their wounds might heal ; 
how much a pack-horse with a galled back must suffer. 
I felt uncomfortable at this great height; my fiice was 
flushed, with a cold on my chest, and a disposition to 
bleed at the nose from the diminished pressure of the 
atmosphere. 

We returned to the village of Hospital, and saw a 
collection of minerals, rock crystal, and fluor spar, &c. 
the property of the cure ; the various specimens were 
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for sale : he endeavoured, in this useful and respectable 
manner, to augment his scanty stipend. We were re- 
galed with a bad dinner, much dirt, and much civility ; 
our drink was kirschewasser, chenywater, an ardent 
spirit distilled froni cherries, mixed with water; the 
wine could not be swallowed ; this spirit is much like 
whiskey, which is strong enough : but all the puffing, 
praising, and boasting of the well-practised Scotch, and 
even the knowledge that it is contraband, cannot per- 
suade me that the flavour is agreeable. We sought in 
vain for a lemon to build up for ourselves a bowl of 
punch ; we could not find this fruit, but we contrived 
nevertheless to find cheerfulness and mirth. 

After dinner we saw some girls, perhaps twenty or 
thirty, seated on logs of wood opposite the window ; 
the majority were eleven or twelve years old, four or 
five were older; there was also an old woman or two : 
they were asked to sing, and readily struck up in chorus 
a song which begun thus: <<I have a handsome lover, 
we have played together, and what niore happened is 
not your concern." Presently afterwards another song, 
which being interpreted says : "You may quench the 
fire, but not love." We were not able to persuade any 
one to sing sola^ or to repeat the words of any song; 
therefore, the subject of one, to which the often re- 
peated burden was, — "With an a, an e, and an «," 
must defy conjecture. It was pleasant to find so much 
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AuMioBts in Bach a drauy place. Like all muiical 
characters they did not know when to Itute off; w« 
continued to stand at the vindow, out of compliment) 
for at least two songs after it was cold and dnAf Vat 
they still kept on for some time longer. The women 
of the house were hurt that we should apply to strangers 
for a song ; they accordingly struck up a dittyt and 
whenever we shut the door of our room to exclude th^ 
C0I4 air, not the music, it was gently pushed open by 
inviuble hands, .winch was quite unnecessary, as the 
▼olume of sound easily penetrated the door* Wlul^ 
the girls were singing before the window, ^ priest 
passed them; we were entertained by the strange 
sheepish air with which he returned their salutations. 

One of our companions who had spent the day in 
visiting the glacier of the Rhone, came back and spoke, 
amongst other things, of two pretty girls, between 
seventeen and eighteen, that lived somewhere with a 
capuchin ; the landlady, like a woman who had seen 
thirty-five years, would not hear of them but as cluldv 
ren ; and in spite of our malicious insinuations, shfi 
persisted in declaring, with much warmth, Uiat she had 
n^o doubt they were very good children. Of such 
children is the kingdom of heaven— at least according 
to Mahomet. 
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Monday, September 13.<^I set out on foot at 
seven, alone^ the kind-hearted, gentlemanlike, most 
observant person with whom I had travelled from 
Stmsburg, had departed this morning early for Milan 
with the courier* In passing tbrou^ Andermatt I 
entered a large clnscb, where I saw many women; it 
was raneh ornamented : in such a situation the contrast 
of the generosity of art with the parsimony of Nature, 
was pleasing. I followed the Reuss through the narrow 
passage which allows him to escape, and thus saves 
this little Alpine plain from being a mountain lake. I 
met many loaded mules, and was sorry to see women 
beaiing huge loads of wood on their shoulders, often 
as much as a mule could carry. I suppose all the 
fire-wood is brought up in this manner: it must be 
painful to see a sister, a wife, or a mother engaged in 
such severe toil ; yet what is the common lot of all is 
usually borne without repining, and the songs on 
Sunday evening showed that they can be cheerful : the 
fire cap,4»e put out, even that which is fed by so much 
fatigue, but not love. 

At half-past ten I came to Wasen, and was civilly 
received by the landlady, who did me many little ser- 
vices in the way of putting buttons upon my diirts» 
for without buttons a shirt is uninhabitable; and gave 
me an indiiSerent dinner* 

I started at noon, with a guide, who carried my bags. 
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to walk six leagues further, to climb over the Susten 
Gadmen. The heat was intense, the road for more 
than three hours as steep as possible ; the latter part of 
the ascent was cut into traverses, passing and repassing 
one above another for seven or eight times. I sufiPered 
much from heat and thirst ; my guide kept drinking at 
the rills : with much difficulty I resisted the temptation. 
At last we gained the summit ; I saw the glacier called 
the Steinen, and the stream of water flowing under it. 
We descended in like manner by traverses to noble 
forests of pines, and beheld the river flowing, or falling, 
at the bottom of a chasm of perpendicular rocks ; we 
passed many beautiful scenes. I met with a rho- 
dodendron in flower. As it grew dusk we fell in 
with a number of goats that were going home; we 
went in company with them to Gadmen, a village of 
goatherds. 

I was civilly received at a wooden house ; I asked for 
supper immediately, and was told that in a short time 
they would give me what they had for themselves, and 
I was conducted to a good clean bed-room. After a 
short toilette I came down stairs, and found the person 
who received me, conversing with a German traveller 
of the mercantile class.' I was dying with thirst ; I ' 
asked for wine, a bottle was given me, which was good, 
and for water ; a bottle was brought from the opposite 
side of the table ; I remarked tliat it was not fresl), and 
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i was answered that he had just fetched it himself from 
ihe fountain. 

I thought that my host talked well for an innkeeper 9 
or waiter, and in the corner of the room I saw many 
books. When he went t)ut of the room I examined 
them ; I found many German works, and, to my great 
surprise, the Elzevir Scapula, a Virgil, some other 
Latin classics, and a Homer, TauchnitziL I admired at 
■such volumes in a valley of goatherds ; and I learned 
of the traveller that I was not at an inn, but in the 
house of M. le Cure. When he returned, I did all in 
my power to repair, by respect, the injustice I had 
unwittingly done to the proprietor of a Scapula by 
taking him for a landlord. We talked of Homer, that he 
was the poet for that country of streams and mountains. 
He said that an Englishman, who had been there the 
evening before, had spoken of Scapula as an old friend ; 
he added, that Schneider's Dictionary, in Greek and 
German, is a better Lexicon : if so, it would be a 
pious work to translate it into English. He said he 
had a Hebrew Bible ; and being asked to produce it, 
he read the chapter of Job in which he had been ex* 
amined at the university ; and then remarking that it 
was sonorous, he was kind enough to read it over 
again of his own accord. The room was neat ; there 
was a bed, with a black quilt and black curtains with 
a white border, which seemed more, fit for the re- 

▼OL. I. H 
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ception of a dead than a living body ; for in this taste 
is the furniture, which is suppUed them by an up- 
holsterer of the dead, commonly called an undertaker. 
After waiting a long time, supper at last came ; some 
good soup, and a fowl like an English bird; it was no 
starveling; the canonical state of its bosoQi would 
have proved to me that I was in a priest's house. The 
ciiri ate only a little soup* I was well pleased with 
what appeared ; but the second course was forgotten; 
instead of it, the good man sat praising the bread ; the 
bread I ate ; it was certsunly goody and I was content, 
but I should have liked to have seen something else* 
He gave U9 what he had» and that was good; I therey 
fore ate the bread and drank the wine, which was good 
also. I was thirsty, and drank a good deal; and* I 
filled the reverend gentleman's glass. He said that the 
Hebrew of the modem Jews differed from the ancient ; 
and that in some places the mass was said in German. 
I asked in what language the mass was said in his 
church : he told me that I was in the canton of Bern, 
where they are Protestants. Soon afterwards the loud 
crying of a child in the next room showed that all 
questions about the mysterious sacrifice of the mass 
would be out of place. He told me that he had studied 
at Vienna. When he lighted me to bed, he remarked 
upon the many advantages of a wooden house ; that it 
is warm and dry : it may have some advantages, but 



it has also some peculiar disadvantages ; it is sonorous 
as a fiddle ; the whole house vibrates at the least motion, 
and resounds with the least sound. I had discovered 
this already on the Righi : twenty-seven German stu- 
dents were lodged in one room^ and were stowed away 
in five or six beds. The effect of their snoring was 
terrific ; the whole house strained like a ship in certain 
conditions of the wind and sea, which I have expe- 
rienced, but am not seaman enough to describe; it 
seemed as if about to be rent in pieces, and as if every 
single plank would start asunder; and when in the 
agonies of the sleep of persons who had well walked, 
well eaten, well drunken, and well snooked, the fit came, 
and the snoring of the twenty-seven students was in 
fits and bursts; it appeared that the end of all things 
was at hand. Although much fatigued, I could not 
sleep. This night I experienced the same thing in a 
less degree ; whenever the priest, or his wife, turned 
•ever in their funereal bed» every plank in the house — 
and the house consisted of nothing else-^— danced ; and 
this happened often> for the wine I had poured into 
his glass made him restless: but, however, he was less 
indefatigable in his exertions than the twenty-seven 
students in their r^ose, 

« 

Tuesday, Beptehber 13. — At five in the morning 
I was awaked by my host and his wife talking and 
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laughing; I was glad to find such good spirits in so 
remote a place. When I came down stairs, I was 
anxious to see a person of whom I had heard so much ; 
I just got a peep at the lady's back from the window ; 
she seemed broad and brisk, and fit to be the wife of 
a Christian minister. After breakfast I placed on his 
tdesk somewhat more than I would have paid at an inn 
"for £he like fare : I took leave of a person who had 
treated me kindly; he accompanied me a short distance 
•on my way, and pointed out on both sides where the 
avalanches used to fell; they reached within a few yards 
of his house. He said that the place was healthy, and 
that the mountmn air gave an excellent appetite, and 
disposed for sleep ; and that by residing there for a 
certain time he would be entitled to better preferment. 
I continued my walk along the valley, which in- 
creased in beanty as I approacbed Meyringen. • The 
day was* very hot. I saw by the side of the road large 
green grasshoppers, and many beautiful butterflies* 
The wiue of Switzerland is crude, and marvellously 
inferior to that of the Rhine ; it is not dear : it is only 
«ion the Rhine that I have seen in perfection the happi- 
ness which is difiPused by a general and liberal use of 
wine ; I had no idea of it before. The communication 
with £ngland by water is so direct, that we might 
have it nearly as cheap there. The crimes of succes- 
sive administrations have literally deprived England of 
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tbe use of wine ; no oppression can exceed this. I re-^ 
posed daring the evening after my ftitigues. At Mey- 
ringen I was joined by two friends who had crossed the 
Grimsel ; they gave me an interesting account of the 
pass. I am willing to believe that their route was as 
gratif;^ng as mine; it may be equally striking, but it 
cannot be more so* We agreed to continue our pe- 
destrian course together on the morrow. 

Wednesday, September 14. — We saw the falls of 
the Reichenbach; there is not much water, but it is a 
fiae cascade. It began to rain violently ; I was in a. 
thousand terrors about my baggage, which was in a 
carpet bag, and in another bag even more easily wetted ; 
with infinite difficulty and much necessary vituperation, 
I compelled the indolent and stupid animal who carried 
it, to cover it with my cloak, and to bind the cloak 
UL Siucb a manner- that tbe water was thrown ofiP, and 
to overcome his natural instincts ; which of course led 
him to dispose it so that the rain would be drained into 
those parts which I sought to. protect. . It appeared 
quit« hopeless that any covering would have sufficed 
for so many hours of such heavy rain ; but my good 
cloak, God bless it ! which had already rendered me 
so many essential services, kept out the unfriendly 
wet, mimicum imbremy completely; my bags were quite 
dry, as well as the coat and waistcoat of one of my 
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Companions, who had no other with him, and had 
placed them under shelter that he might resume them 
dry, and performed his walk without, (he being also 
destitute of an umbrella,) a piece of ingenuity which 
deserved the reward it met with-^that of passing the 
evening in comfort. The rain fell sdl day in torrents; 
ft was now hot, now cold ; the way was wet and slip- 
pery, and we were in great misery. 

At Rosenlauibad we found a large inn, that ha» 
been lately built for the sake of some natural warm 
baths, which, as the name implies, are found there. 
We remained just long enough to get some hot milk» 
which kept us alive, and which I recommend to all 
sufferers in the like plight, as an efficient and innocent 
restorative. We crossed the Scheidegg, an immense 
pull, passing the Wetterhorn and glaciers ; it would 
have been a fine view, had the day been lesa abomi- 
nable, and descended to Grindelwald, where we arrived 
at half-past four. A foot-bath, dry clothes, a good 
fire, a fair dinner, and wine, cheered our spirits. Two 
of us had the advantage of finding every thing pre- 
pared; for when we reached the top of the mountain* 
the third, through natural strength and activity, through 
impatiejice of the rain and discomfort-, and through a 
generous desire of emulating the pace of one of the 
guides, descended with so much rapidity, that he ar- 
rived at least an hour before us. 
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There was a Swiss lady with her husband at dinner : 
notwithstanding the weather, she was a pedestrian. We 
all agreed in admiring her pretty open forehead, and 
her modesty ; that without mingling earthly sulkiniess 
with the heavenly grace of modesty— -she was modest*. 
In the evening three singing girls attended; they 
sang severed songs agreeably enough,-— 4;hey wer^ nice 
modest girls. I cannot think that either the English,. 
French, or Italian language is improved by being nU 
tered with an Irish accent*. 

Thursdat, Ssptemrbr 15.— My guide bad very 
elaborately tied my faithful cloak over my bags, in aU 
respects as I had forbidden and disapproved of the 
day before : having caused him to alter it, we set out 
at eight. The day was, if possible,, worse than the 
preceding. We patiently climbed the steep, and, 
as it then seemed, endless mountain. We took s<»ae 
hot milk in a chalet near the top, and descended with 
great difficulty; the road was remarkably steep, and, 
by reason of the rain, slippery in the extreine. The 
country is sublime: had the day been less vile we 
should have had a noble prospect. We saw several 
glaciers, and heard the sound of many avalanches, 
but witnessed the fall of one only. There is abun- 
dance of fine pasturage ; and as we descended, the 
beauty, fertility, and richness of the valley increased.. 
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The steepness of the descent for the last part of the 
journey is surprising. At four o'clock, to our great 
joy, we came to Lauterbrun, <<the clear fountain,'' 
and enjoyed the fostering warmth of dry clothes, a 
wood fire, and a tolerable dinner. My honest cloak 
continued true to its charge ; and having withstood 
^ght hours of incessant and heavy rain, it restored my 
wardrobe as dry as it had rteeived it. Of many things 
a man does not know the value until he has. been de- 
prived of them for some time; this is peculiarly the 
case as to his animal heat : when he has been robbed of 
it for some hours, either by nakedness or wet clothing,, 
and is afterwards permitted to retain quiet possession 
of it, through the means of sufficient and dry apparel^ 
he congratulates hi« ribs, and rejoices as to his sides> 
and especially as to his feet ; having exchanged cold 
and cruel plungings in mud and water for the maternal 
tenderness and cherishing of lamb's^wool and dry 
slippers* 

Close to the inn are the falls of the Staubbach, the 
Dust-beck, or stream of dust : the quantity of water, 
even after the heavy rains, was small. The height is 
prodigious, so that the water is broken into dust-— 
whence the name. 
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pRiDATy September i6. — In the morning it was 
raining as hard as ever : we devised various schemes ; 
but as it cleared up at noon, we put on our wet shoes 
and half-dried clothes, and walked three leagues down 
the pleasant valley : the hills on both sides are Ingh, 
but covered with pines to the top. There are -nume- 
rous waterfalls, large and small; it is the valley of 
waterfalls. The whole scene has a softer aspect than 
we had been accustomed to of late. We found many 
persons at the much frequented inn at Interlaken, of 
various ranks, qualities, and degrees. 

Saturday, September 17, —After breakfast, 
about twenty boys, the pupils of some Swiss academy, 
came into the room with knapsacks and poles ; they 
were, like boys, noisy and restless* With them was 
the sad usher, of a scholastic aspect,— -a man who 
neither smiles himself, nor causes others to smile, — and 
who is no doubt esteemed pleasant company when he 
refrains from tweaking the nose and pulling the ears. 

I crossed the Aar by a wooden bridge, and mounted 
by a walk of slate-gravel, through a wood, to a little 
eminence, where I found pleasant seats and a fine view. 
On the opposite side, loflty mountains with pasture 
and pine-forests to the very tops, except a few which 
haVe rocky summits, and one Alp, with a slope of the 
purest snow. Directly opposite is the valley of Lau- 
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terbruD, from whence we had issued yesterday, which 
is soon closed to tlie eye by mountains of mere rock 
and snow. To the right is the lake of Thun, to the 
left that of Brienz, both beautiful ; the Aar flows from 
the one to the other, and passes immediately under my 
feet. Between the mountains and the lake is a little 
plain, perhaps a league in length and half a league in 
breadth ; perfectly flat, perfectly green, shaded with 
fruit and forest trees, and adorned by the small town 
of Unterseen, and the smaller village of Interlaken : 
the latter of the synonymes was the site of an abbey, 
which says, briefly but forcibly, that the situation is 
pleasant, fertile, and healthy. It is delightful to see 
such a sweet spot; and were it not for the sake of re* 
visiting one^s friepds, it would be painful to leave it. 
I was pleased with the harmonious sounds of the cow- 
bells; they are exactly tuned, and produce a most 
agreeable efl^ect. Why is the use of these simple in- 
struments of pastoral music confined to mountainous 
countries? the inhabitants of the plains are equally 
sensible to the concord of sweet sounds. 

I walked to another hill, where there is a ruined 
church, which commands a view of the lake of Brienz ; 
the heat was intense, but the grass was wet. I do not 
admire the Swiss grass ; it is not hke our green swards 
or old sward ; it is not turf, upon which it is so de- 
lightful to sit, walk, or lie, — it is salad, it consists of 
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succulent herbs ; perhaps it may be more nutritious, 
better for cattle^ and able to produce richer milk, but 
still it is not turf. 

I set out with my two companions to walk to Neu- 
haus; the distance is a league, the road is £[at» the 
country pleasant, and the day was intensely hot. We 
passed through Uiiterseen, a small town of whimsical 
houses, of which the roofs hang over so far thatthey 
almost meet and shade the streets ; we saw two persons 
in different places making sketches of the houses. 
We reached the boat soon enough to permit us to re- 
gale ourselves cheaply and agreeably with some good 
pears and milk. We were rowed in a public boat by 
three men ; two operated in the English, the other in 
the Swiss fashion. We were partly annoyed, partly 
amused, by the offen»ve manners of a fellow -passenger^ 
a return guide. 

The lake of Thun is beautiful, but inferior in all 
respects to the lake of Lucerne, except in having 
a noble view of the snowy Alps. In three hours we 
entered the Aar, which bore us along with a rapid cur- 
rent; we passed a graceful, well-dressed, lady-like 
person, who was standing on some steps leading to the 
water ; she reminded me of home. Why will meii 
travel ? It is good only for restless boys, who do not 
know what tliey would be at. 

In two minutes more we landed at the Freyhof. We 
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had proposed to go on to Bera, but we agreed to pass- 
the night at Thun ; and we refreshed ourselves after 
the picturesque scenery and entertainment of the 
mountains, with an excdient dinner and good wine. 
Amongst those who afterwards supped at the table 
d'hote, were a mother^ her son, and two daughters; it 
was difficult no); to look at one of the daughters — ^in 
part/ because she was handsome— -in part> because of 
the prodigious quantity of fine hair that hung undec 
h^ bonnet on each side of her face. 

Sunday, September 18. — The Aar rushes with 
great rapidity through a pleasant valley to Bern ; there 
are public boats, and it is easy to believe that the 
voyage is agreeable; as we had but little time, we did 
not venture to tempt the water and incur the possibility 
of delay ; we did not even take an hour to examine the 
town of Thun, of which the appearance is picturesque; 
but immediately after an early breakfast^ we committed 
ourselves to one of those covered lateral carriages, that 
are so inconvenient in all respects, especially as they 
perinit the traveller to see one side of the road only. 

There is a story famous in Switzerland, that when 
Scholasticus visited Geneva, he hired one of these 
carriages to take him round the lake, and he so ordered 
his going, or at least his setting out, that he turned 
his back to the lake all the way, and travelled quite 



found without once seeing it : a story that the philoso- 
pher Hierocles would have delighted to insert amongst 
his Facetiae* We were dragged slowly along the road» 
advancing sideways, like crabs, and at last reached 
the capital of Switzerland. 

I approached this city with great expectation, 
because 1 had seen a beautiful panorama^-because I 
had been told, that it is the abode of Swiss beauty, 
its focus and very centre — and because I had heard all 
who had visited it repeat, one after another, the most 
lavish and exaggerated praise. I was disappointed in 
all respects : the panorama was flattering tq an excessrt- 
the women were in the streets in their Sunday attire, 
yet they appeared hard-featured, stern, and rusticated ; 
and the strangers who visit the place, repeat, like par- 
rots, the laud that has originally been bestowed by 
some innkeeper, or interested inhabitant. The stone' 
arcades, which line the streets on both sides, are solid; 
they are good against sun and rain ; but being low, 
have a gloomy aspect, especially on a Sunday, when 
the shops are shut. 

I had been furnished with a list of inns for the whole 
of my journey, so accurate, that I always found the 
accommodation corresponding exactly with the de- 
scription; and I seldom departed from my instructions; 
whenever I did, in compliance with circumstances, or 
die wishes of others, I always found reason to repent 
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it. I had been recommended to the Falcon, but I 
suffered my companions, against my better judgment, 
to take me to the Crown, a nasty place; perhaps it 
would have been well, as a matter of curiosity, to have 
put up at one of the institutions called AhbayeSy which 
in some measure resemble the guilds or companies in 
corporate cities, or our inns of court, if we can imagine 
that the Benchers would really let furnished lodgings 
for a few days, like an inn ; and that instead of being ex- 
cluded by oaths, tests, and various formalities, strangers 
were permitted to dine in the hall, as at a table d*h6te : 
as I did not visit any of the AbhayeSy I do not know 
how they are conducted ; but I do not suppose that 
I should have found at dinner the disgusting abuse 
of a high table : one party feasting on luxurious fare 
at the expense of the rest, who were eating, at their own 
charge, cold and filthy commons. 

The fortifications have been wisely turned' into a 
public promenade ; it is a pleasant walk. Why do 
they not employ the men at the gates in rolling the 
gravel, in sweeping the streets, in any useful employ- 
ment, rather than in asking for passports ? 

We visited the only public amusement in the place, 
the fosses, in which the bears are kept ; there were two 
young bears and two old ones in separate places, open 
courts, as in the Jardin des Plantes at Paris. Persons 
of all ages and of all ranks, from the counsellor, or 
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M.P., to the beggar, are never weary of gazing at the 
animals> and hang over the wall in fond delight ; the 
opulent sometimes spend a halfpenny in pears or gin- 
gerbread to throw to the bears. They watch them eating ; 
and if the bears catch a piece of gingerbread in their 
pawsy the happiness of the spectator is complete This is 
the only notion a Bemois can form of pleasure : when 
he reads that we soon become tired of pleasure* he un- 
derstands of feeding bears ; a man of pleasure, or a 
woman of pleasure, is a person who is occupied all day 
long in throwing gingerbread to bears. Whether the 
bear be a fit symbol of elegant mirth may, perhaps, be 
a question ; it is certainly amusing to watch the pro- 
ceedings of animals, more especially of a wild beast. 
In the evening we visited a sort of raree-show of Swiss 
views and costumes ; when we travel, we go to see per- 
sons and things that we would not tolerate at home. 

Monday, September 19, — ^We inspected a col- 
lection of plaster casts ; some paintings of no value ; 
the museum of natural history, which is pretty good, 
consisting chiefly of the productions of the country, 
the Alpine hares, the lammergeier and other curious 
birds ; and a tolerably good botanical garden. 

The lamb- vulture, or lammergeier, is an inhabitant 
of the High Alps, and is as fond of lamb as a Jew; he 
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in a hapdijome, well-dressed bird, and wears a brown 
coat and a yellow waistcoat. He forms the connecting 
jink between the vulture and the eagle ; his bill is 
shaped like that of the birds of the former genus, but 
unlike them his head is not naked, being well covered 
with feathers like an eagle's. Ornithologists doubt, 
therefore, whether to arrange this species under the 
genus vuitwr or fcdco. I had seen a good specimen in 
the museum of natural history at Strasburg. 

After dinner I passed some time in the library, which 
is very clean and neat, and seems to have some good 
books, classics as well as others : the librarian, as these 
people usually are, was a sulky, disobliging fellow. I 
was permitted, with difficulty, to look at some manu- 
scripts : there were not any of great antiquity or inte- 
rest ; a Prudentius, a Virgil, a Horace, the Koran, 
and a few others ; the rest were chiefly theological. 

My observations induced me to think that the in- 
habitants of this little capital are not on good terms 
with each other ; they dispute about their paltry po- 
litics, and quarrel over their base little jobs« 

The obliging and learned person who had been my 
guide thtoughout the day, conducted me to another 
promenade which has some good views of the Alps ; 
and also to the bastion near the cathedral > whence I saw 
the effect of the setting sun upon the Alps, which is 
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remarkable. I observed some good looking women in 
the shops, and of a less stem countenance — they recon- 
ciled me to Bern. 

Tuesday, September 20.^— The season for tra- 
velling in Switzerland was drawing fast to an end ; I 
was apprehensive that the weather would not permit me 
to see the great wonder, Mont Blanc : I was not able 
to spare a day, hardly an hour. I could not afford 
time to visit the celebrated academy of M. Fellenberg, 
at Hofwyl, a short distance from Bern; much less 
to make an excursion to the lakes of Neufqhatel and 
Bienne; and I had been compelled to omit Constance, 
Basle, and Soleure, for the same reason. P^or was I 
able to visit Hindelbank, a village at a little distance, 
celebrated for a work of a Saxon artist, which is said to 
be as excellent in execution as it is sublime in concep- 
tion. Why will not one of the innumerable visitors 
bring us a plaster cast of the pastor*s wife, Madame 
Langhans, rising with her child through the pavement 
of the church, that the inhabitants of London may 
learn to revere the genius of the sculptor Nahl ? 

It is inconvenient to be poor in a rich country— to 
be rich in a poor country has also its disadvantages ; I 
had experienced them in having too great a quantity of 
baggage. I had brought with me for a journey of six 
months, two siuaU bags, so small, that even when an 
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outside poBsenger by the maiU the most rapacious book- 
keeper has never charged me any thing for extra bag- 
gage or over-wdght, yet in Switzerland they were too 
much ; it was difficult to find a place for them in the in- 
commodious carriages ; and when on foot it needed a 
whole guide to carry them, and a guide forms the chief 
expense of trareUing in this country. It is a culpable 
singularity, where others are contented with one coat, 
to have two; I therefore purchased a small knapsack, 
and sent my superfluities to Geneva by the carrier. I 
soon found the benefit of having abridged my b^gage, 
not only in the diminished expenditure, as one-half or 
one-third of a guide was now sufficient, but in the 
freedom from anxiety : my knapsack was impervious 
to the rain ; and the trouble of packing, which had 
never been great, was now reduced to- its minimum. 

He who would travel agreeably, would perhaps do 
well to reduce his luggage to two Swiss knapsacks (if 
one would not possibly suffice) ; one of them will hold 
conveniently a suit of clothes and a small paper case ; 
the other, whatever is necessary in addition to the three 
or four shirts, and the remainder of linen in due pro- 
portion : linen can always be washed in a very short 
time, and clothes can be purchased in every country 
as fine and as well-made as they are worn by the first 
people in that country; and if it be thought necessary 
to be dressed as well, it certainly is superfluous to be 
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better dressed. The chief expense and the chief anx- 
iety arise from the transport of baggage: the traveller 
who can carry his ail in his own hands, if it be only 
for ten yards, is free; the charm that would bind him 
is broken, and an exemption from the slavery of pack- 
ing and unpacking is cheaply bought at any price. 

In one respect I carried my love of lightness too 
far : on this occasion, I did not take with me either 
great-coat or cloak. It is unwise to travel without one 
of these comforts, especially in a mountamons countiy ; 
an Umbrelkr alone is not ;a sufficient defence against 
rain ; and the exposure to cold when heated is painful 
and dangepoij^ : a great-coat, or cloak, may be rolled 
into a small volume and strapped upon the top of the 
knapsack. 

The Teutonic tyrants who have at present mifitary 
occupation of the north of Italy, are so conscious of 
their weakness, and acknowledge, with so much frank- 
ness — ^that it is the duty of all other nations to assist 
in turning them out — that they will not permit a stran- 
ger to enter the Lombardo- Venetian Kingdom, unless 
his passport has been signed by an Austrian minister. 
I complied with this form at Bern, and sent my pass- 
port to the ambassador, that his master, the great 
Caesar, might have due notice of my intention to enter 
the Miknese ; lest I should rush upon his troops unex- 
pectedly from the height of the Semplon, and clear 
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Italy of its oppressors with my umbrella : so great is 
the cowardice of tyranny ! 

Of course there was some delay in procuring this 
signature; whether it was occasioned by the stupid 
servants at the Crown, or by the more stupid legate 
of the most stupid emperor, I cannot determine ; it 
cost us some time and some expressions of impatience. 
Having at last obtained the German inscription on my 
muniment, we, being three in number, ascended a late- 
ral carriage, and sidled along to Thun, where we dined 
at the table d*h6te. We changed our vehicle for a 
char of a more simple and common construction ; a 
small light waggon, with two seats, hung, one behind 
the other, upon such straps as we see in a butcher's 
cart ; we proceeded towards Kandersteg. 

The valley near Thun is beautiful; as we advanced 
and penetrated into it, it became more wild, but not 
less agreeable. Half way we took some bad coifee, at 
an inauspicious house, for which we paid as much as 
at the best coffee-house in Paris. At a short distance 
was a ruined castle, and a gallows was standing near 
it. The lovely moon lighted up the glaciers, and 
made our long ascent delightful, although the night 
was cold. It was somewhat late when we reached the 
inn at Kandersteg ; the moonlight scene from the gal- 
lery of the inn was calm, still, and not easily to be 
forgotten. 
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Wednesday, September 21. — We found at the 
breakfast table the upper half of a man in ordinary 
black clothes, but the lower half had trunk hose like 
a Dutch skipper. We admired him for some time. 
Being spoken with in German, he confessed that he 
was about to write a new Swiss Guide; he blamed the 
present authors openly, because they had not seen this, 
and that, and the other; and perhaps, secretly, be- 
cause they had seen things, like tailors, in tight panta- 
loons, which cramp the imagination, whilst he had 
plenty of room for his fancy to play in; at least, if his 
theory agreed with his practice ; for as he did not say 
any thing concerning the extraordinary capacity of his 
hose, this is mere conjecture. Nor is the theory irra- 
tional ; for if a full-bottomed wig be essential to the 
sound exercise of the judicial functions; by analogy, a 

« 

pair of full-bottomed unutterables may be necessary 
to the healthy and unbiassed performance of topogra- 
phical duties. I do not blame his harmless eccentri- 
city ; the world is indebted to any man who will take 
the trouble to deviate from the beaten track, even in 
the cut of his garments. 

That eccentricity is a good thing, and beneficial to 
the public, is evident from this, that an eccentric 
character is always odious to, and spoken ill of, by the 
priests ; who are unanimous in the opinion, that the 
abuses by which they degrade true religion and exalt 
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themselves, can only subsist so long as men blindly 
adhere, without change or investigation, to the ancient 
prejudices and practices of superstition. 

We heard from the gentleman in the full dress, of a little 
lonely lake in the neighbourhood, into which three or four 
waterfalls cast themselves from high rocks: we would 
gladly have visited it. Willingly would we have paused 
also in order to get by heart, as it were, the surround- 
ing scene: but I was hurried on by my destiny, which 
required either that I should see the most wonderful 
objects in nature and in art in rapid succession, and 
as if in a dream, or not at all ; I thankfully chose the 
former alternative ; because, although no one will af- 
firm that a man may see Rome fully in a week, yet 
no one will deny that, even in a week, more may be 
seen than if the traveller never sets his foot within the 
eternal city. 

We walked slowly up the mountain ; it is wild and 
steep : and reached at noon a little inn in a desert of 
rocks. The people leave this inhospitable place in 
the winter. , We quenched our thirst with wine and 
water, and reposed ourselves for a short time in a dis- 
mal room, which had been the theatre of a barbarous 
murder, when all the family were out except a girl : 
she was slain by three Italian soldiers. They were not 
punished ; a fact by no means creditable to the govern- 
ment. If the number of the wretches was known. 
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that they were Italians aad soldiers, surely all the rest 
might have been discovered. All men, whilst tHey 
join in execrating monsters capable of such deeds, 
must blame the lukewarmness of a conceited govern- 
ment, which neglected to bring the murderous ravishers 
to pnnishmentk 

Here we found a pedestrian who was returning home, 
a professor of Soleure; he kindly promised to show 
his most ancient and interesting city to such of our 
party as should visit it. After some more climbing, and 
having passed a lake, and found a mass of snow by 
the side of it, we reached the top of the Gemmi. The 
desert is steep, almost perpendicular ; we saw Leuker- 
bad below ; it ^seemed as if we could have jumped down 
into the town. 

It is a surprising thing that any road has been made 
on the side of so steep a mountain. The traverses are 
not cut like steps on the side of the mountain, as at 
other passes; they are actually hollowed, like caves, out 
of the precipices ; you pass, therefore, directly below 
the rock upon which you have walked before, and 
which hangs over your head ; and you descend thus 
many times in succession, in the same perpendicular 
plane, as in the stair-case of a house. They say that 
mules travel this way ; it is almost necessary to see 
. them in order to believe it. The mountains are of 
slate, and of picturesque forms ; but slate wants the 
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beauty, the solidity, the durability, the eternity of 
granite. 

Our guide kept his little dog all the day in a string, 
that he might not chace the hares. The game is the 
property of the government ; ^nd if the dog were to 
kill one, his master would be fined : had the dog been 
at liberty, there would not have been much reason to 
fear the consequences, because hares are extremely 
scarce ; and if they were not, the poor animal did not 
appear to have those killing ways that would make 
them so. 

We had laughed at Blotzheim forsayingin his Guide- 
book that we sliould hear no other sounds than the 
howling of wolves ; however, when we came to Leuker- 
bad, we saw the skins of thirteen wolves that had been 
killed in the neighbourhood, stuffed with straw, and 
hanging under the projecting eaves of a house. 

The season for bathing being over, we found that 
the principal inn was shut : we went to a smaller hotel 
called La Croix, which is a filthy place; the people 
were civil, but the dinner and wine Were detestable. 
We bathed in the warm bath. It was comfortable and 
uncomfortable; that is to say, after extreme fatigue 
and heat, the warm water was pleasant ; but a common 
bath and a common dressing-room are always odious. 
When the water rises at the fountain, it is so hot that 
the hand cannot bear it; but when it has been some 
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time in the bath, the temperature is agreeable. Men, 
and women bathe together : from the long list of fines^ 
it should seem that the visitors are not remarkably de- 
licate. They are oddly apportioned: for bathing 
without a shirt or shift the fine is two francs; but for 
talking on religious subjects in the bath, it is ten 
francs. 

We chatted with a good-looking girl, who was 
at supper. She wore the Valaisine hat: a pretty 
little straw hat, with- a low crown and broad brim, 
trimmed round the crown with ribbands, and worn 
on one side. She spoke with great glee of the plea- 
sures of the bath. She said that people remain in 
it for eight hours ; that they go there at a very early 
hour, breakfast in the water, placing the cups and 
plates upon a board which floats before them, and 
serves for a table. That a favourite pastime, which 
was prohibited by a fine that was not always exacted, 
was the squirting water at each other. She showed us 
how to place three fingers of the one hand together, so 
as to make a little hole, through which, by pressing 
both hands together, the water was squirted out. In 
discussing the proper mode of using an egg in tea, as 
a substitute for milk, a stranger betrayed himself to 
be a stray apothecary, by saying, familiarly, in these 
wilds, « Make an electuary." 
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Thujuday, Sbptsmbbb sa.*— It rained heavily in 
the night Mademoiselle in the Yalaisine hat was 
hurryii^ to charch, it b^ng the feast of St. Maurice; 
but she came into the room to be admired by daylight^ 
as we were at brealdast. We asked whether she liked 
the diurch as well as the bath ? She uiswered, ingenu- 
ously, " No," Whether they squirted water there } 
** Yes; but in quite a different &shion." 

In the rain» with pinching new shoes and in a stewing 
beat, I walked with my two companions to Leuk. It 
is an ugly little town, but well situated on a hill. I 
saw for the first time father Rhone, and duly saluted 
him; here his waters are white, and he lays waste the 
fields far and near. We got a rude char at Leuk, and 
the most inefficient horse I ever saw. The driver for* 
got his whip^ and we could not get a good stick; 
there was no hard wood, nothing but pines, which 
broke in pieces at the first emphatic stroke ; but we 
found in the carriage a large strap, which we fastened 
at the end of a stick and made a kind of whip; with 
this we smacked and thwacked him, and made him kick 
up his heels, and then run for two or three feet. At 
last, by the perseverance and incredible exertion of 
the crew, we reached Sion. In the way, we robbed a 
vineyard of some fine grapes, which were not quite 
ripe; we bought some others of a woman that wei^ 
excellent. They deceive us who. say that no good 
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grapes can be grown except in tiie hot-house* To the 
taste the grape seems not to contain much more sugar 
than other fruits; we must judge of it from the sticki- 
ness it imparts to the fingers, when as lipe as those 
which we purchased. 

I saw for tlie first time some women riding astride; 
I cannot think that the back of a horse is a fit place 
for a woman, most certainly not when nding astride; 
one was a pretty girl, and had a sweet modest look ; 
but I was sorry to see her delicate little feet hanging 
down, one on each side of the saddle. 

At Sion we had dinner, and some detestable muscatel 
wine ; this was not fair in a country where such fine 
grapes are grown. We procured a better carriage, 
and continued our journey, for the greater part of the 
way, through the cold and dark. I heard at a village 
on the way such sweet-sounding and pretty bells, that 
every one who hears them must wish that they were the 
bells of his own parish-church. The weather had 
cleared up at Leuk, and the evening was beautiful* 
We warmed and refreshed ourselves with some coffee, 
some fine honey-comb, and some more grapes, at the 
Tower at Martigny ; and observing that an Italian lady, 
not very old, had entered in the book her own name, 
that of her daughter, and a young man, as her secre- 
tary, we were wicked enough to laugh at the entry ; at 
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the private secretary, e S€cretiS''~^t Mr. Secretary for 
the home department.. 

FHiDAY, September 23.— At half-past eight we 
mounted three mules, and rode slowly through the 
pleasant ralley of the Drance, on a beautiful morning, 
to Alleve, where we dined well, and washed down some 
thrushes with wine of Yvome. A short distance from 
AHeye, we saw a fine eagle soaring below us ; and un- 
less we were deceived by the magnitude of surrounding 
objects, it was near enough to be within shot. In va- 
rious parts of the Valais we met with wooden crosses, 
not small and symbolical, but sufficiently large and 
strong to serve for the execution of the hypocritical 
rascals who erected them. They are all' dated; the 
time of their erection is within these few years; some 
of them are ornamented with a thing like a piece of a 
door-mat; they are the work of a set of worthless, re<« 
morseless ruffians, who, like our ranting methodists, 
preach fanaticism, and eat up the poor. 

In the dining room at Alleve was framed a paper 
printed in the manner of a play-bill, in large, larger, 
and largest letters, which contained some of the blas- 
phemous stuff of these wretches. In the largest letters 
were these words : « Veillez continuellement ! Priez 
sans cesse ! " In order to try the temper of the msud- 
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servant, they were parodied thus in her presence: 
<< Mangez continuellement ! Bavez sans cesse ! Em- 
brassez continuellement! Baisez sans cesse!" She 
was so much entertained at this, that she was obliged 
to leave the room to have her laugh out. She at least 
had escaped the contagion. After two hours of re- 
pose we mounted our mules, and continued our aiscent : 
the country soon became steep, rocky, and dreary. 
For the last hour and a half the cold was intense ; the 
icy north wind pierced to our bones. I took my frozen 
feet out of the stirrups to reanimate them, and warmed 
my hands in my bosom. 

Wnen we reached the convent of St. Bernard at half- 
past five, we found that the snow had covered the stones 
and wood, which had been brought for enlarging the 
building, and raising it a story ; it had whitened the 
wood-heap ; and in mounting the steps at the door, our 
cold feet trod upon the fresh snow. We were conducted, 
trembling with cold, to three dreary bed-rooms, but 
we soon returned to the refectory, where was a stove. 
We conversed with two or three of the monks respect- 
ing the last gossip of the newspapers. One of them 
kept repeating some cowardly stuff about Ferdinand 
of Spain; and attempted to justify him for breaking 
his promises, because they were extorted under fear of 
death; and he often sud, <<If I were in fear of my 
life I would promise anything, or do anything." These 
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ho}y men appeared to take great interest in Ferdinand. 
The lore of life is a strange thing ; the life of a monk, 
and of a monk who is condemned to live in this fright- 
ful waste, appears so precious in his own eyes, ihat it 
ought to be preserved, not only at any honest price, 
but at the price of any baseness. 

At half-past »x supper was served ; it was a meagre 
day ; and meagre, most meagre, and truly lean, was 
the supper ; that it was scanty and bad, the situation, 
poverty, or a taste for spiritual food alone, will be a 
sufficient excuse; but nothing can excuse the abomi- 
nable filthiness that made every thing ghastly. In 
justice to the disinterested sobriety of the society, I 
must add that the wine was by far the most vile I ever 
tasted. There were no strangers but ourselves ; the 
table was filled by a number of dull, dirty brethren ; 
all but two or three were extremely young. They 
were very civil, and offered me medicine for my cough, 
which I declined; for I felt assured that, if to be nau- 
seous is to be healing, their kitchen physic alone would 
bring health, and their wine was the elixir of life and 
immortality. 

Saturday, September 24. — ^I was awakened at 
six o'clock by the organ, and by voices singing in the 
church; these services are always interesting, and I 
should have been glad to have been present at them in 
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such a remarkable place; but before I had dressed 
myself all was hushed, I met my companions in the 
refectory : we were animated by a common desire to 
quit tliis dreary spot. Af^er ah in(£fferent breakfast, 
we entreated one of the monks to show us the wonders. 
He conducted us to the church; we saw there, in the 
room of one of the side altars, the monument of 
Desaix ; it has been too much praised. The monk 
spoke of it with a tone and look, as if he would like 
to remove it, and to restore the altar. 

We saw five large dogs; these celebrated animals 
are not like Newfoundland dogs, or the dog which is 
stuffed in the museum of natural history at Bern, a 
predecessor of the present kennel, but they resemble 
large mastiffs; they are exactly like lionesses, but 
were very tame, and were pleased with attention, and 
by some of the party putting their hands into their 
mouths, and they did not abuse this piece of con- 
fidence. We peeped into the dead-house; an out> 
house, in which the bodies of persons who die here are 
placed ; they are frozen, and consequently do not de- 
cay, but they are not in good preservation : not to be 
compared with those in the vault at the Kreutzberg 
near Bonn. They were not very offensive; indeed I 
thought that the dead were much less disagreeable 
than the living members of this institution. 

When we returned to the refectory, I asked a greasy 
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youth, who was pretending to read a book in Latin, 
which was entitled a Sum of Theology, (but it treated 
of the canon law, and chiefly of testaments,) to show 
me the library. He said that the librarian was not at 
home: that the key could not be found. I had heard 
that there are some Roman antiquities in the library, 
but I believe, nothing of importance. We advanced 
with reluctance a few yards, such was our impatience 
to be gone, to look at the gloomy building, at the 
dreary Tarn or lake, in which no fish will live, which 
is frozen the greatest part of the year, and even covered 
with an immense mass of snow; at the snowy rocks 
and desolation. It is a dead nature : a skeleton com- 
pared to a living body : the dead-house of the world 
contrasted with an assembly of the young and beauti- 
ful. I am inclined to think that this institution is a 
piece of religious quackery. The accounts they gave 
of persons saved were vague, and savoured of the tales 
in the breviary ; whatever was effected was done, not 
by the monks, but by the servant of the convent. 
He with his dogs sought for travellers ; and if he as- 
sisted any one, the monks cheerfully took upon them- 
selves the credit, or at most sung a psalm of thanks- 
giving in the chapel, or by the fireside. If a few lives 
are really saved, it is good ; but this good might be 
done by a few peasants; by a fifth part of the number, 
at a fiftieth part of the expense, and with a five hun- 
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dredth part of the fuss. The brave peasants would be 
ill better heart too, and better able to withstand the 
cold, as they could be kept warm at night by their 
wives, and would not be constrained to live in unnatural 
society. The laudatory stuff that travellers, English 
and French, write in the book, which the lathers keep 
for the purpose, is most disgusting. The world might 
be searched in vain for a collection of nonsense equally 
nauseous. Having paid liberally for our scurvy entg*- 
tainment, we mounted our mules at half-past eight, and 
with joy descended the steep and stony path. We had 
eaten all the thrashes at AUeve the day before ; but a 
bottle of Yvorne was peculiarly acceptable after the 
potations which the holy men had indulged us with in 
the upper air* After dinner we saw at the door of the 
inn an old capuchin ; he looked like an old mountain 
goat. The people seemed not indisposed to laugh at 
his hairy reverence. 

We reached Martigny at six ; I was not sorry to dis- 
mount. It is inconceivable how any creature that 
walked (in a trot all things are possible) could be so 
uneasy as my mule. It must have come into the 
world for a great end, and was doubtless produced to 
fulfil some ancient prophecy of the country ; the beast 
must have been long foretold, and predicted in the 
olden time. His name shall be called the Wrench, 
and he shall be the aversion of all nations. I consoled 
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myself, however* as I was jolted along, with the re* 
flectiDD, that at worat, they can only- split a man in 
two, like.a wala^t* ]f I had an enemy, which, thank 
heaven, I hav^ not* I would have him ride this mule 
ibr ^ quai^r of au homi or twenty mi|iute& The editor 
«f the Jclm Bull, for his eis^rahle attacks upon 
w^men^ ought to be condeinn^ fP ride hin^ for ev^r- 
qiose, tthottt the roadsJtnd lanes ^f purgatory. 

.The mule notwitfastandings it was a great relief and 
tonsphitioii to exchange gv^.ualiy the stern horrors of 
the morning for cheerful nature and the genial warmth 
«f a lovely evening; naked granite rock^ without any 
perceptible traces of v^^tatipn, for woods and mea- 
dows; to descend from silence and death to the songs 
of hivdBi and the bummiag of in^ectsi and to life ; to 
have quitted in the morning eternal ice and freshly- 
fcllen snow, and to. find in the evening treef bowed 
down with apples and pears, and vines covered with 
npe gTa|ies; nor wer^ we displeased to observe that the 
cloiuds were in th^ir proipei* places, not beneath our feet, 
b«t floating high above our beads* We rdreshed our- 
selves with coffee and the same Qccoi^paniments as on 
Thursday night; ands having planned the operations 
of the morrow, we were gl^d to sleep away our fatigue 
in a less unkind tempei^turej and a less fetid atmo- 
Inhere. 
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the pi'ophecy, I di^atded the Wtench, litkl prot\ifei 
another iiiUle* Otif pdtty cliitibed ^ 8te6p hilly dii tiie 
side of which I reniatlced^ for the fif^t tiffle, natWa 
larches; tiie yoiiTig oties were gi'oWitig frWti the old 
stools ; the old Were &m pictUfesqti^ tr^es. Here I 
also <tfbserved two shelpherde^ses; 6M held th6 dthe^'s 
head oti her ktlees, atid wds busied ili de^rcMhg it 
From their deiiotis, deteriniried air, I srtispecited ih^ 
it was a war <jf extefrffiiimtioHy arid thdt they give iitt' 
quarter. The nVad by the T^te f^fAte is very tttie^ The 
mules were iiot peitttittted to pfiss the frdiflfier,^ t^e^stitse 
there was an itifeetibiTs disease ^mbtigst th&a. Tfi the 
first book of'the Iliad, it k s&M that thd pkguc, ^hi<^h 
Apollo sent up6ri the Greets, to a^etige fhfc ^roligA of' 
his prophet Chrysed, first attacked the diiltei^: 

*'0n mules and dogs the infection first began ; 
And lailt t!i6 tengefbl aitows iix'd in nian." 

Ovpiiac fuv itpfotov eir^cro,- ismKff^etq dpy^ 

— if the mules, and liot the guards, were the first 
victims — for this^ appears to have been a doubt in tlie 
time of Aristotle, which he thus expresses in his t^oetics : 

^a Se irpoQ riyr \t%tv hpoivtd dei SioKveiir otw, yXwrrjf 

dvptjac fjtiv wpiOTdv* 
I<TWf yap 8 r«g ^fiiovsQ Xeya, aXKa tbq ^vXaKUQ. 

The critic could not comprehend how the mules 
Could be more subject to the pestitenee, and sooner af- 
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fected by it than the men ; he conjectures, therefore, 
that the word sprjag signifies, not mules, but guards 
and persons on the outposts, or " nightly sentinels," 
referring, most probably, to a verse in the tenth Iliad, 
SeeVst thou Bome friend, or nightly sentinel 1 
He nv apubiv BtZruuvog, «| rtv haipiav 
However it may have been in the time of the Trojan 
war ; an infectious disease had this summer seized upon 
the mules, without advancing upon men, or even upon 
dogs, whether they were white, idle, or swift, or had 
two, or even all three, of these qualities. 

Having left our mules at the frontier, in obedience 
to the quarantine laws, we carried our knapsacks our- 
selves to the village of Valorsine, where we procured 
some milk ; whilst we were drinking it at the door of a 
cottage, the people gathered round us through cu- 
riosity. We entered into conversation with them, and 
asked some women in jest to carry our knapsacks,and we 
festenedthem upon the backs of three pretty girls, who 
took us at our word, and carried them in good earnest 
to Chamouni. The day was very hot, and our female 
guides walked very fast ; it created some sensation in all 
the villages through which we passed, to see three foreign 
gentlemen and three pretty girls in their Sunday clothes 
-carrying their knapsacks. We had some conversation 
with our fair companions about their families and oc- 
cupations, and the news of the village ; and concerning 
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the priest, who, they said, played the .tyrant sadly, and 
domineered over them; and who would not permit 
them to wear bonnets, or finery of any 8<wrt, or to dance* 
When we reached Chamouni, our new mode of travelling 
caused much astonishment and many inquiries: the 
consequential gentlemen who condescend to officiate as 
regular guides, did not relish this irregular interference 
with their functions ; and as soon as our backs were 
tiirned, they packed off the three chaste Valorsinians 
with a flea in their respective ears> as the saying is. Nor 
did ray fair countrywoman: judge charitably, or even 
justly, of the proceeding ; they passed severe censures 
on it, and lectured away to the right and to the left, 
^ the reminder of the day: one of them said, that 
the women of the country would do any thing for 
money ; that, if they were paid, they would carry us 
like mules,, which appeared to me neither improbable 
nor impossible. The simple Swiss people, as they call 
themselves, are the most mercenary of mankind. 

We dined tolerably well at a large table d'hote: we 
had some of the flesh of the chamois,, which, perhaps, 
when in a proper state and well dressed, may be agree- 
able food; this specimen had been kept too long, and 
•had been steeped in vinegar; and to my taste was not 
good. I had much conversation with a Polish gentle- 
inari, who told me that his countrymen are fond of 
flowers and of gardening ; that I should find many 
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good greenhouses and English gardens at Warsaw ; (I 
thought that I should never go there tp look for them ;) 
that our popular works have been translated into tb^ 
Polish language; that they have alffQ sQ^que prigini^ 
compositions; espeoiaUy a tiagedy» whieb is greatly 
esteemed. I made many fruitless attempts to catch th^ 
name. I was so hapfw as to find some English friends, 
and to enjoy in the evening the greatest of all )uxurie% 
plenty of good tea made by English liMlies. ^t wai9 9 
clear moon-rlight night: the view of the s^iowy OK^mv 
tains, and of their kiug, M qnt Blaiic» was au imposing 
spectaetek 

Monday, Sepvember d6.-^I walked up the valley 
to the Sources of the Arveron ; the river rises under a 

glacier. Ihadalxeadyseenthe8amethingontkeSi«»ten& 
the river which flows through the valley of Meyriiigcni^ 
issues from beneiith the glacier called ih». B^m&s^ 
I should have been much struck with tbei Socirve^i tkip 
Arveron and the glacier here are somewbat larger than 
the other liver and the St^en; hut tbey ivre ^i^^ger 
vated to such a ftagvant excess in deacrip^ns wA xiew% 
that the reality of course fella &r short of tlk^^f«QQv 
tation: and it is uafovtunat^ not ooly 'm tbi^ respsQQt 
that the gratification of straagevs is. pcaawned at. tb^ae 
places which areitegukurly organized as shows; for th^ 
Wftter is not peisutted hy the tormei^t of guinea} ^^fr 
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amine in peace, and to make his own calm reflection^ 
oil what he sees. We had escaped the conceited igno- 
fance of guides by setting out alone; but when we 
passed through the village near the SdUtceS, we were 
assailed by tr6ops of children, boys and girla; and id, 
spite of all we could say or do, they followed us, and 
kept urging continually their noisy pretensions to con^ 
duct usr it appears to iue that the first idea which 
enters the head of a young Swiss, is, how he shall be- 
come a mercenary, in what mann^ he shall let hiihself 
for hire. After we had contemplated the rising of the 
Arveron, my companion declared that he was fatigued 
and could do no more that day. 

I was anxious so ascend MontatiYert; twd littfe^ 
gitfs of ten or eleven years of ^tge insisted on showhlg 
me Ifhe way ; we began to climb the side of the motrn-i^ 
tain; they tormeuted me so much, that 1 soi6n proposed 
a coittract which is not unfrequetitly rUB&de t^ith fentale^ 
dt a mPOFTe advanced age; 1 b^ged them to tdt moe 
how much they T^ould take to go a'way and leave me i6 
myself; they were n6t Unreasonatde in tbeit demands ; 
I paid them the sum required, they Wiilhed me a g6bd 
day, and ran he^e. I continued tO' <^tim;b the mouu- 
taru by a path where p^rsbn^s often descend, iiilt whei^ 
no one attempts to aiscend; the hieatwas intend, the 
sun shone upon the side of the mountain WiAi prodi- 
gious force; it Was so steep that t had the gr^at^ 
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difficulty in advancing ; at last, with infinite trouble 
and fatigue, I completed my arduous enterprise; I got 
into the usual road, and soon afterwards came to the 
chalet. I found a pedestrian on his return from the 
Garden; he was looking over the book of names for 
an illustrious inscription, which he could not find; and 
refreshing himself with some wood-strawberries, which 
he bruised with sugar, and poured water upon them; 
I followed his example, and quenched my thirst after 
my enormous efforts. 

I then descended upon the Sea of Ice, the Mer de 
Glace, and advanced as far upon it as time would al- 
low ; the cracks and fissures, many yards in depth, 
show the vast thickness of the snow ; such a prodigious 
accumulation is really wonderful : the uneven surface 
resembles waves, but as the whole is a sloping mass 
between two mountains, the name. Sea of Ice, is not 
well chosen, which is only applicable to a plain, and 
not to the side of a hill, however extensive. I regretted 
that I could not continue my walk to what is called 
the Garden, a green spot, in spring adorned with 
Alpine flowers, in the midst of a desert of snow; but 
the day was drawing to a close : as my companions had 
not known their own minds> I had not set out until 
late; I was compelled therefore, with reluctance, to 
return. I was so much fatigued by climbing the steep 
path, that I could hardly keep my feet. I returned 
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to Chamouni by the usual road by which the mules 
ascend ; and arrived in the dusk^ at the conclusioii of 
dinner, to the great joy of my companions, who began 
to doubt concerning my safety. • 

The Swiss scenery is without doubt wonderful, but 
too vast to be beautiful ; the naked rocks suggest no 
other ideas than those of misery and desolation, as 
well as the valleys wasted by the fury of the torrents ; 
there are no other trees than the gigantic pines ; their 
colour is not cheerful, their forms are ugly, and many 
being broken or prostrated by the avalanches, present 
a picture of terror and ruin. 

Tuesday, September 27. — We would gladly liave 
made the tour of Mont Blanc ; we would have seen the 
White Mountain on the south side, whiere I am told 
it is less white and more precipitous, and we would 
have visited the interesting city of Aosta; but the season 
was. late, and my short time was to be devoted to ob- 
jects of still greater importance. 

That we might see as much of Mont Blanc as pos- 
sible, we agreed to ascend the Brevent. One of our 
party was disabled by a severe cold, the baron and 
myself mounted mules, and with a guide we com- 
menced our upward journey. 

I found the ascent so steep that I quitted my mule, 
and continued my course as quickly and more plea- 
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santly on foot. Some men passed us who were going 
to hunt marmots in these mountains* At a ch4let we 
were obliged to leave the mules, as the rest of the 
mountain is so steep that it can only be climbed on 
foot; my companion did not feel equal to such an ex- 
ertion, be therefore promised to wait for me at the 
chalet. I was unwilling to return, having executed 
half only of what I had proposed; I accordingly con* 
tinned the ascent with the guide. The remainder of 
the way is excessively steep— 4n many places difficult, 
consisting of crumbling earth, of loose or precipitous 
rocks; the granite slate is surprisingly hard, so sharp 
and so sonorous, that it is almost metallic. The sum- 
mit of the mountain is gained by two narrow and 
nearly perpendicular passages, very aptly named the 
Chimneys; they are by no means easy of ascent, and 
have at least the appearance of danger. I descended 
to the chalet with as much difficulty as I had expert-> 
enced in ascendmg; and I consoled my friend for his 
tedious delay and long expectation^ by assuring him, 
that there was little more to be seen where I had been, 
than from the point where he had remained. We re« 
twmed slowly by the same rocky road; the day was 
not favourable on the wholes yet it was sufficiently 
clear by snatches to convince u«, that, on the finest day, 
the view of Mont Blanc from the summit is not worth 
the high price of this nftost diguing expedition. A 
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better sight of the sloping fields of snow near the sum- 
mit, and indeed of the whole mountain, may be had 
from the Brevent, than below in the valley ; but the 
same object, as I afterwards discovered, may be at« 
tained not only more conveniently, but also more ef-* 
factually, by going to a greater distance from the foot 
of Mont Blanc. 

In every part of Switzerland you see fiue children. 
As we returned to Chamouni, we observed, on entering 
the village, a fomily of five — so handsome, so healthy, 
with such an intelligent and honest look, that it was 
imp<»sible not to covet them ; we both agreed in think* 
ing that goodly array, if the means of maintaining 
them in tolerable comfort were not wanting, was a 
most enviable possession. It is usual with English 
travellers to publish in their works, or to leave behind 
them in the books at the inns, extravagant panegyrics 
onth^ guides; of the guides of others I cannot pfe«> 
tend to judge; but concerning the persons who coor 
ducted me, I was often disposed to think, that it would 
be extremely difficult to find mote ignorant or more 
conceited blockheads. 

Wbdivbsday, Sbftembier 28.-~We left ChamauDi 
in a char, passing and observing the fine glacier of 
B(»sseBs ; in some parts the road was rough and bad, 
but in genera) it was good. We rode through a country 
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which was always pleasant — in sonde places beautiAit^ 
especially where the valley is narrow, just before we 
crossed the river, near the village of Servoz, and where 
we saw a pretty little animal run up a tree, the black 
squirrel ; it is a variety of the common squirrel. We 
were glad to find the vine again, and we were not sorry 
that the grapes were ripe. The Arve is mischievous, 
it will hot flow quietly in its bed; its waters, therefore, 
waste the valley. 

At St. Martin we had a good dinner in a comfortable 
inn. The view of Mont Blanc from the bridge is cele- 
brated, and is really fine, much better than from Cha- 
niouni, which is not sufficiently distant to allow the 
higher parts to be seen advantageously ; here the top, 
or cimey is well defined, and the peculiar and charac- 
teristic form of the mountain is marked out, so as to 
afford a good profile. When the whole of what is 
usually white is tinged of a delicate rose colour, which 
is the case at sunset and for some time after, and as 
the shades of evening prevail, the parts which are thus 
lighted up gradually diminish upwards, until the 
highest top is alone pink, and at last even that ceases 
to reflect the departed sun — ^the spectacle is not less 
iremarkable than lovely. We were so fortunate as to 
enjoy a serene and cloudless evening, and we watched 
the changes from the bridge with mtich pleasure. As 
we stood gazing upon the mountain, it was impossible 
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not to feel and to express some desire to ascend it, or 
at least to climb, until it became difficult and painful 
to advance further, if it were only to obtain a clear 
idea of the impediments which are found, and of the 
great distance : yet it would be an useless labour, un- 
necessary fatigue, and a risk, without object, of falling 
into a chasm of ice, or of breaking a limb : the honour 
of having stood on the top is only desirable for those 
who cannot hope, to obtain celebrity in any other way ; 
and as several adventurous persons reach the summit 
every summer, there are so many sharers in the glory, 
that when it comes to be divided, the portion of each 
is but small. 

For the. first daring adventurers we feel respect, and 
read their narratives with pleasure and interest: every 
one is familiar with the stories of former failures; hew 
the guide, James Bal ma, who had made the attempt 
with several of his companions, by. the accident of 
b^ng benighted alone more than twelve thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, was able to approach nearer 
than any of his percursors ; how. from extreme fatigue 
and intense cold he suffered a severe indisposition; how 
he was restored to health by Dr. Paccard, and in grati- 
tude to his physician he conducted him to the summit 
of Mont Blanc ; that at six in the afternoon of 
Tuesday the 8th of August, in the year 1786, they 
triumphed ; and these two persotis trod on a spot of 
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ground which no one had trodden before, even on the 
granitic top of Mont Blanc* The next year, as is well 
known. Monsieur De Saussure, with a large body of 
guides and with philosophical instrumentSy made a 
successful and scientific visit to the summit. The 
narrative of his ascent is replete with interest. One 
of the most striking of his observations isf that be re^ 
marked on the summit two butterflies on the wing«^ 
These winged caterpillars, which seem formed to pasv 
only from flower to flower in gardens and sunny ralleysy 
can fly fearlessly in pursuit of their loves over the 
loftiest mountain peaks and amongst etelnal snows^ 
that are haunted only by the ibex and the diamdis^ 
and can descend again to revel amongst nature's 
choicest ddicacies, in sweet scenes that tbe mountain 
herds dare not visit : so well have the wise ancients chosen 
this volatile insect as a fit emblem for the soul of man^ 
We had walked to Salenche; it is a gloomy old town 
•*-the houses are remarkable ; at tfie top of the in- 
habited floors, and immediately under the roof, is a 
large lofty spacer open at the sides like a hay-barn^ 
where they stow hay, straw, and wood, and hang 
clothes to dry; it must be a great convenience, espe^ 
cially in a rainy climate. We found the cathedral open^ 
and walked in ; it is a barbarous, stmnge, half-hand^ 
somish building, with a wooden floor. 
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'Thursday* September 29#— We were slowly 
dragged in our char through a pleasant country} still 
following the unruly Arve as he goes to join his waters 
with the more unri^ly Rhone. Near Magland, and 
near the road> is a cascade; w^ ga«ed a short tinie at 
the water falling {torn an overhanging and lofty rock. 
We remained some time at Bonoeville to rest our 
horses; we could not find any sights, and remember the 
dull little town only as having receved us inhospitably 
with a bad dinner and crude muddy wine* 

The Swiss use tin much externally for spouts and all 
tjie purposes to which we Rpply lead ; I presun^e it^ is 
cheaper^ it is certainly much lighter* We saw the 
skives of village churches covered with this metal* that 
i|^ with the thin plates of iron cova^ with tin of which 
our tea-kettles are constructed: they are not ugly, and 
whea the sua slmies upcMt) the metal, its lustre may be 
seen a great way. They iUustrate the diiicovery of a 
leajmed German mathematiettu^ who by having mir- 
rora placed so as ta reflect, the liglxt of the sun, caa 
see the illumined object at an incredible distance; and 
by this device the philosopher faidlitates his tngonome-* 
trical surveys. Tia plate is much used to cover build* 
iag^in Canada, and particulariy at Quebec 

I had heard Geneva vehemently abused aa a. city ; ii» 
driving through the streets I found them better than I 
had expected. Some fooBsh people at the gate asked 



for. our passports. We passed through the city to the 
Secheron, where we found that our baggage had been 
duly sent from Bern; and I procured a room, from 
which I could contemplate the lovely Leman Lake, and 
view Mont Blanc, which I now looked upon as an old 
friend, for travellers soon make acquaintances and 
form intimacies. I pleased myself also with the re- 
flection, that I should now enjoy a few days of at least 
comparative repose, for in truth, I was weary of climb- 
ing mountains. 

Friday, September 30. — After breakfast I walked 
to Geneva to inquire for my letters ; this was one of 
my points of communication with England : there is 
always at least as much pain as pleasure in receiving 
letters, especially when at a distance from home ; and 
I was full of apprehension lest I should be awaked 
from the immediate cares of savage life to the more 
remote cares of civilized' society ; lest the thread of my 
travels should be abruptly snapped ; lest I should be 
recalled to resume the ordinary duties and occupations 
of life. As a member of the community, a citizen 
. of one's native land, anxieties are various, extensive, 
and complicated; as a stranger in a foreign and wild 
country, they are simple, whether a bed and food are 
to be procured ; whether the sun will scorch, whether 
the rain will wet, or the cold annoy.' It was a great 
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satisfaction to read that all were weli» and that nothing 
had occurred that could interrupt my plans. 

I found the city of Geneva tolerably stirring, and I 
saw some pretty, smiling girls in the shops. An old 
traveller writes: *< The conversation of the ladies is no 
where so innocent and improving as at Geneva." If 
this remark be correct, it is no small recommendatioi^ 
to the place. The same traveller writes also : « Geneva 
has some peculiar ordinances conceniing matrimony.-— 
A woman of forty years of age cannot marry a man 
who Ts ten years younger than herself: if above forty, 
her choice is confined to five years younger. A man 
above sixty is not to marry a woman who is not at least 
above half that age. A widow must remain such six 
months before she can alter her condition. In this 
point a man is not limited to any particular time ; but, 
however, he is enjoined to wait a reasonable time, with 
this singular addition, which is not found in other laws : 
* Taut pour obvier au scandale, que pour montrer 
qu'il a senti la main de Dieu : ' u €• Both to obviate 
scandal, and to show that he hath felt the hand of God.'* 
The ingenious traveller does not inform us how long or 
how short a time was then considered reasonable ; or 
what would have been the effect of a certificate under 
the hand and seal of the widower, declaring solemnly, 
that he was very happy with his late wife, and that 
he felt her loss as the severe affliction of a chastening 
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hand. It is impossible to doubt that such a docu- 
ment would have obviated much of the scandal, 
which would otherwise have accrued from an early 
second marriage. Whatever may be the shackles that 
love is still doomed to wear at Geneva, it is certainly 
free as to these points; and an old lady, if she can, may 
marry a boy with impunity. 

The arcades x>f wood, which reach to the top of the 
houses, are peculiar, and have a good effect ; they are 
less gloomy than the stone arches at Bern, and advance 
much farther into the street ; in rain they are conve- 
nient, as I experienced ; but this Arcadia must make 
the houses dull. Mapy shops are kept by females ; by 
Julie this. La Veuve that, Les Soeurs the other. 

I called on many persons to whom I had letters of 
introduction, and received various civilities ; I found 
one ingenious person in the act of reading the seventh 
and last number of the Westminster Review : the 
spirit of that work cannot be displeasing to the free 
citizens of a republican government. 

There is a spot at a short distance from this city 
which affords interesting and melancholy recollections, 
and serves to make of universal application, and to 
take away all exceptions from an observation of a Greek 
and a soldier, which in the fourth century was at least 
extensively applicable. The Pagan historian,. Am- 
mianus MarcelHnus, says : << No wild beasts are such 
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enemies to man, as the greater part of Christians are 
deadly to one another." — "Nullas infestas hominibus 
bestias, nt sunt sibi ferales plerique Christianorum." 
— Lib. ii. c. 5. I mean the spot where the unfortunate 
Spanish physician, Michael Servetus, was burned alive 
on the 27th of October, in the year 1553, by the 
stupid and bigoted magistrates of Geneva, and that 
celebrated reformer and brutal monster John Galvin. 
For the purpose of demonstrating how far the folly and 
wickedness of men have gone, and to deter us from 
being brought back to the same state of degradation in 
which the human mind then was, and to which many 
labour most assiduously to reduce it, it would be de- 
sirable to rescue from forgetfulness the history of the 
transaction, and to show what were the articles of 
accusation against this learned person ; who, it is said, 
half discovered the circulation of the blood, that is, he 
found that the whole mass of blood circulates through 
the lungs. I have read that the charges were not con- 
fined to his anti-trinitarian notions, but some of them 
were most extraordinary. He had said in the preface 
to his edition of Ptolemy's Geography, that "Judaea 
has been falsely cried up for beauty, richness, and 
fertility, since those who have travelled in it have found 
it poor, barren, and utterly devoid of pleasantness.'* 
They accused him, therefore, of contradicting Moses, 
who has described that country as a land flowing with 

p 2 
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milk and heney, the glory of all lands. Would l^icT 
furious Calvin have burnt a traveller, who had in- 
cautiously published) that he found the stream of the 
brook Kedron» when it was not dry» was neither of 
honey nor of milk» but of water? 

In the evening I assisted ata party in the house of 
an- old maid; my eager desire to see eveiy thing in a 
foreign land had screwed «p my courage to this pitch 
of desperate daring. It was a close and not unsuccessful 
imitation of an English rout; indeed four-fifths of the 
company were English, women and boys; there were 
many whist tables, and a large party at a round game: 
it was as dull as any thing of tlie kind could be, even 
in England ; and except that the tea was served in 
'Coffee-cups, (a misapplication of those utensils that 
would have convulsed a body of English tea-drinkers 
with horror,) it was quite perfect. In the midst of these 
calm and pure joys, I was informed .that it was near 
eleven,; I was obliged to run to the gate, and to dis- 
burse three half-pence for permission to quit the town. 

The liberals wish to knock down the fortifications, 
but the admirers of ancient usages keep them up ; 
some inconvenience attends the practice of shutting 
the gates ; yet there is a good in all things, and the 
salutary habit of keeping early hours is thus uninten- 
; tionally enforced. The taxes in the canton of Geneva 
iimount, as I was informed, to about a Napoleon a 
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head : I presume that persons who often pass the gates 
in the evening, contribute something more to the exi- 
gencies of the state. 

Saturday, October l.— We passed many country 
houses in walking by a pleasant road into France. Al- 
though many of my fair country-women had assured 
me that there was no pleasure in visiting the house of 
such a man as Voltaire, I felt much pleasure in viewing 
the apartments of the modern Lueian at Femey. I 
was glad to find, for the sake of its former owner, 
that the house was handsome, and pleasantly situated 
in an agreeable country, amidst vineyards, gardens, 
and pleasure-grounds. The heart of Voltaire, which 
had' been placed in an urn in his bed-room, ^as sacri- 
legiously removed when the estate was sold, so that 
the former part of thie inscription, which sttU remains— 
"Son cceur est ici, son esprit est partout," is rendered 
&lse: the latter part is strikingly true ; of no man is 
the spirit so universally diffused, of no author are the 
writings so generally known ; wherever French is the 
language of the country, if a person be found reading, 
it is always even betting that the book will prove to be 
some of the works of Voltaire. Of the books that 
have been printed in France during the last century, 
at least one half consists of the productions of thi». 
witty and benevolent philosopher. 
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I was glad that my pilgrimage to Ferney accidentally 
fell upon a remarkable day, the feast of St. Remy» 
or Remigiusy upon which myriads of hecatombs of 
pheasants are slain in England in honour of that right 
reverend saint. I shall always be reminded, by the 
commencement of pheasant shooting, of an agreeable 
excursion* With that miraculous want of taste which 
characterizes those persons, in whom living upon alms 
has extinguished all sense of delicacy, a paper, begging 
for money to. build a reformed church, had been im- 
pudently suspended in the very bed-room of Voltaire ; 
the names, or sums, in the book of subscriptions, 
were seldom very flattering to the enterprize. 

In the village of Ferney they were building with 
great alacrity two churches, one Protestant, the other 
Catholic, almost side by side; whether in the spirit of 
opposition, or through a mawkish affectation ef tole- 
ration, I know not. I walked back in great haste to 
Geneva, through the city, and to a country-house on 
the opposite side ; and my exertions were rewarded by 
arriving at the appointed hour of four, in the right 
humour to appreciate a good dinner; upon which, 
after a short toilette, I made a brilliant attack. 

I am perhaps somewhat prejudiced in favour of ad- 
vocates ; but I am of opinion, that the profession of 
the bar abounds in pleasant fellows ; if Geneva con- 
tains no others than the three clever, learned, and 
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liberal persons whom I met to-day, it affords a strong 
confirmation of the justice of this my opinion. They 
complained much that we still persist in considering 
marriage in England as a religious institution; and 
asserted) that by treating it as a civil institution only, 
all embarrassments on this subject might be avoided.. 
I fear that I made but a weak defence of our English 
notions ; had some of our well-fed and well-paid prelates 
been present, and had they thought that something 
was to be gotten, or kept, by breaking silence ; for the 
lucre of gain is to their reverences what Thomas Aquinas 
was to Aristotle ; without Thomas, Aristotle is dumb : 
<*Sine Thoma, mutus Aristoteles;" they would have 
offered a more powerful, or at least a longer and louder 
resistance* 

Sunday, October 2.— As I passed by one of the 
gates of Geneva, I observed that it was shut, and 
several carriages were waiting ; on inquiring why this 
city was thus besieged by chariots and gigs, I was in- 
formed, that it is the custom to close the gates during 
divine service; this strange custom no doubt affords 
an additional reason against demoli^ng the fortifi- 
cations for the conservators of ancient usages, who are 
unwilling to be disturbed by the rattling of wheels 
whilst they sleep in their pews or on their benches. I 
was told likewise, but I had no opportunity of witnessing 
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ity that the Swiss Protestants haying remained 'un- 
covered during the prayers, are accustomed to put on 
their hats as soon as the preacher commences his dis-> 
course ; I do not disapprove of the discipline of the 
Swiss church in this respect ; but I do not think that 
it goes quite far enough ; for when certain of my cleiical 
friends, whom it would be invidious to name> ascend 
the pulpit, I would most cheerfully not only put oa 
my hat, but I would walk clear away. 

I performed three good leagues on foot, to pay a 
visit at one of the innumerable country-houses that 
are scattered round Geneva , these objects are agreeable 
in themselves, and in a ten-fold degree as being certain 
»gns of liberty : the taste for a villa near a city is 
natural to man, but it is only in a free country that he 
can indulge it. It is said that in the neighbourhood of 
Madrid not a single house is to be seen; but in 
England and Switzerland, the fields which surround 
the cities are thickly sown with varied habitations. It 
is worth while to be shut up all the week in a large 
town to have the full enjoyment of the country on a 
Sunday ; I am well aware that this is a most Cockni- 
fied propensity, but it is nevertheless agreeable in the 
indulgence. A man who has a just sense of his own 
dignity, ought to scorn all enjoyment on the Sabbath ; 
his sole pleasure ought to consist in having, and in 
showing that he has, no pleasure : and if he would 
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carry personal propriety to the utmost^ he ought to 
pass the Lord's Day unshaven, uncombed) and un- 
washedy because the ploughman and the weaver are 
comparatively clean on that day. This I freely own 
is the covenant which a gentleman ought to make with 
himself; but it is too hard for me; and as I could not 
keep it, I will not make it. The heat was intense; but 
the country was so lovely, that I was compensated by 
the eyes for the roasting of my body. The scenery 
was not of the painfully picturesque order, which tes- 
tifies only storms and hunger; but gently, sweetly, 
beautiful, — and bore witness of peace and plenty. 

I ireached a country-house near Satigny at one, where 
I was received with extreme hospitality and kindness; 
the family were going to dinner, and I had no dislike to 
join in the ceremony : nor was it only a vain ceremony ; 
for my walk had given me the solemn appetite of a 
Censor about to make lustratiourtb sacrifice the Suove 
taurtliay to eat at the same meal of [fork, mutton, and 
beef, for the sake of good manners, and for the benefit 
of the commonwealth. After the convivial rites had 
been duly performed, we ascended to the Belvedere at 
the' top of the house, and feasted our eyes with a noble 
and extensive prospect: we went down into the garden, 
where were many good flowers ; the dahlia is a great 
favourite in Switzerland : we were delighted again and 
again by the fair aspect of a quince-tree in the orchard 
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wdghed down by a splendid crop ; and there was a 
medlar equally productive in its well-whiskered fruit ; 
ai^d pears and apples innumerable hung oyer our heads» 
or lay rotting on the ground in large profusion : a vine- 
yard descended with a gentle slope to the banks of the 
-^reen rushing Rhone> the grapes were fully ripe» and 
in their utmost beauty and glory* We returned at an 
early hour to Geneva in a coach» which bore not only 
a good store of human beings^ but great presents of 
pears and dahlias for the inhabitants of the city. 

M0NDAY9 October 3. — ^Men are happy in exact 
proportion to their self-conceit ; as it is only under a 
republican government that self-conceit can attain its 
full growth, the partizans of democracy found an 
argument upon this fact for their favourite mode of 
government* 

I was amused at the post-office by an instance of the 
self-conceit of thd Genevese ; the old postmaster was 
asked by some one, if there was a post that day. He 
answered : " Yes ! Good God ! is there a capital in 
Europe from which there is not a post every day ? '* 
When the person who had made the offensive demand 
was gone, he comforted himself by telling me how 
many posts set out from Geneva. * A hungry man 
seeking a joint of meat at Schwyzy when he found that 
he could not have beef^ or veal^ and asked for muttouy 
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would probably be answered; "Yes! Good God! is 
there a capital in Europe, such as London, or Schwyz, 
where they don't kill a sheep every week ? '* Great 
governments try to make themselves odious, -and are 
uniformly successful ; little governments attempt only 
to make themselves ndiculous, and seldom fail in what 
they attempt. 

We went to see the library ; when you are a hundred 
or a thousand miles from Geneva, the Genevese boast 
greatly of their public library, and tell you that it 
is very fine.; when we inquired about it in the city, 
they said it was small ; when we came to the door 
and asked to see it, they said it was the vacation, that 
we could not be admitted: I suppose either it had 
no existence, or it was not fit to be seen* The mu* 
seum of natural history is pretty ; it is chiefly rich in 
birds and insects, especially the latter: there was a 
large elephant stuffed; he had been kept in Geneva 
till he became ungovernable, and had been shot with 
a cannon ball, which had penetrated his shoulder ; the 
mark was visible. The botanical garden is tolerably 
good. 

Tuesday, Octorer 4. — The day was still more 
rainy than the preceding ; I was occupied in wiiting 
to England: as I returned in the evening at eleven 
o'clock, by the side of the lake, from a visit, I ob- 
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served many glow-worms by the road side* The light 
which these wingless females emit to attract thdr winged 
lovers, a species of beetle, is truly the light of love ; 
it is not, however, ** the purple light of love," for it 
is of a greenish cast— but the greenish light of love,, 
an amorous, luminous, green-sickness, a very chlo- 
rosis: — 

" The MoraTiui rabbi 

Has perfectly cured the ehlorosis of Tabby." 



Wednesday, October 5. — At eight in the morning 
we took a boat and went on board the steam packet, 
the William Tell, a large vessel, which was noisy and 
shaking, without making much way. It was a fine 
day, and we enjoyed a full view of the lovely lake, 
and passed in quick succession the various objects of 
public or of private interest, of antique recollection 
or of natural beauty. When we had advanced as far 
as the ancient town of Rolle, we saw the extent of the 
lake, its width and curved form : — 

« DeaeruSre cam tentoiia fiza Leinano : " 

Whether the epithet cavo, in this often quoted verse of 
Lucan, is to be referred to the curved form of the lake, 
as some contend, or to its hollow situation amongst 
the mountains, is a controversy not easily to be deter-^ 
mined. Nicholas Rowe has not given any opinion ; he 
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venders the passage vaguely, after the manner of trans- 
lators : — 

*' Some, at the bidding of their chiefs forsake 
Their fiz'd encampment near the Leman lake," 

We reached Ouchy at half-past two, and landed 
amongst clamorous porters; we walked in the great 
heat up a steep hill to Lausanne. We found the Golden 
Lion a very good inn ; I was so fortunate as to procure 
a bed room on the opposite side of the street, which 
commanded an enchanting view of the lake. That 
the dry weather should continue was an object of the 
utmost importance and of the most anxious desire, as 
the vintage had just begun ; it generally lasts a fort- 
night, and is a busy time. 

Thursday, October 6. — Our first visit was to th^ 
third house on the right-hand side from the gate of the 
city in going down to Ouchy ; it is a large house, the 
situation is not in any respect remarkable, and even in 
the summer-house, where the work was finished, I 
could not be much affected by the scene, notwith- 
standing my respect for the historian, and my admiration 
of the History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. We mounted a hill of sand called the Signal, 
and looked down upon the picturesque town, the 
pleasant environs, innumerable vineyards, and the lovely 
lake, and that wilder part on the left hand and near 
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Vevay. They told us the same story about the library 
as at Geneva — that it was the yacation. 

Respecting the university, I could only learn from 
a student, that the students were all Vaudois, and that 
they went there very young, so that it was perhaps 
rather a school than an university, 
. The church, of which the tower was set on fi re by 
the lightning last year, is ancient, curious, neat, and 
heavy ; the dead, or their survivors, seem to delight in 
long Latin epitaphs. The monument of the Countess 
Walmoden is simple, 'but on too large a scale: that of 
Mrs. Stratford Canning is pretty, but the urn being 
too large for the pedestal, it is top-heavy ; it is said to 
have been designed by Canova ; his designs are often 
deficient in breadth, sharpness, depth, and projection, 
and tame as a clipped yew-hedge. 

We perambulated the towni which is only remark- 
able for being hilly ; so hilly that no carriages are kept. 
We walked into a vineyard, and saw men, women, and 
children, gathering grapes ; they brought their baskets 
and emptied them, stalks and all, into a large vat, and 
a man immediately mashed them with a small wooden 
paiL The mashed grapes had a nasty appearance, like 
hog-wash ; and they did not seem to be particularly 
cleanly in their mode of dealing with them : a man 
who was eating grapes, took the skins from his mouth 
and threw them into the vat, as being a place held less 
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sacred thaa the ground. I saw children in the streets 
standing round the vats, and if a grape had escaped 
being bruised, it was picked out andeaten, and the skin 
was thrown back into the vat. By means of the small 
wooden pail, the men filled from the vat the Swiss 
pails (compressed, truncated cones, inverted, which 
men and women carry on their shoulders) ; the persons 
thus loaded, walked away to a sort of water cart, and 
going up a short ladder, emptied the vessel of mashed 
grapes over their heads, as we see the dustmen in 
London empty their baskets into the carts : these carts 
were driving about in all directions. We purchased 
some of the grapes ; they were quite ripe and very 
delicious. 

I walked through the busy vineyards to the lake, 
and by the edge of the water to Ouchy. In reading 
Euclid we meet with a proposition, and afterwards 
with the converse of it ; sometimes immediately, some- 
times long after. So it is with manners and customs ; 
one finds the converse of them, sometimes soon, some- 
times after much travel : to-day, for the first time in 
my life, I saw the converse of the washing-tub theorem. 
In the common case, the washing-tub contains water 
and the linen, but not the washerwoman, who is at 
some point without the tub : in this case the tub con- 
tained the washerwoman, but neither water nor linen. 
The women were standing in tubs in the lake, and 
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were washing clothes which were on the outside of the 
tub in the water; it must be much less uncomfortable 
for the w£>man to stand thus in the dry tub, than in 
the water, as they do in the Rhine and other rivers. 
This mode of washing in lakes and rivers, and smacking 
the linen on the stones, is a most uncharitable and un- 
christian proceeding; far from hiding the defects of an 
old shirt, it puts them immediately in a very striking 
light, and makes the most of all its little weaknesses. . 
A worn-out shirt, or, as the stamp-distributing poet 
would call it, to squeeze out a rhyme, a shirt "out- 
worn," 

«* A Pagan suckled in a creed out- Worn ; " 

in unsympathizing hands, soon becomes, what the 
Pagan's creed is not, a most holy thing ; and stockings, 
which are still more susceptible of unkindness, and 
require perpetual fostering, fare even worse. When 
the traveller contemplates his shattered and tattered 
wardrobe, it needs more patience and forgiveness than 
are usually found near lakes, to abstain from wishing 
the rude naiads and limnads at the devil, down knocked 
or up tied, beaten or hanged. 

I dined at Ouchy, and walked upon the pier after 
dinner to enjoy the sun-set. I inquired about Meil- 
lerie, and said that I had seen in England a rose, which 
was gathered in the garden of Julie at that place ; a 
lady said that it was a cheat, that it was so bare and 
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rocky that no roses would grow there : the rose will thrive 
in stony places; aud the inhabitants of the different 
parts of this country are so jealous of each other^ that 
if I had been sufficiently audacious to have asked my 
fair companion, whether she thought that the good 
people on the other side of. the lake knew water fi'om 

# 

wine, 3nd could distinguish between sugar and salt, 
she would have answered most probably 9 << Oh no ! to 
be sure not.'' I had seen a rose which had been 
gathered at Meillerie; and on the other hand a person 
who had often been there, declared that they could not 
be found. I would gladly have crossed over to judge, 
for myself, and to have seen so famous a place, but my 
time was limited* I observed many sea-gulls Hying 
about the lake. 

They had just built a large house of correction at 
Lausanne, on the same plan as that in Philadelphia, 
and were in despair at not being able to get any body 
to put into it. I had seen a book on infanticide lying, 
in the windows of the shops; I afterwards learned that 
it was the production of one of the judges of Lausanne, 
a man of talent ; and that his object was tQ show, that 
women sometimes kill their infants unconsciously, 
being in a state of delirium. There was a portrait of 
a young woman, Susanne, or Suzette, a peasant, who 
had been tried the year before for this offence : she had 
killed her child, as the learned judge contends, whilst 

VOL. I. Q 
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she was in this state; but had nevertheless been sen- 
tenced by the rest of the court to ten years* imprison- 
ment ; I forgot to purchase the book as I had intended. 
I was told that a bright comet had been seen in the 
•east ^18 evening ; it was a fine starlight night,- but I 
did not observe it. It is said that the high conifitries^ 
such as Bern, are bad for the lungs, as many people 
4]ie there of consumption, but extremely favourable 
to digestion. 

FaXDAY, Obtober 7* — I set ofr at nine in a char 
with dne companion ; we had a pleasant ride for four 
leagues by the side of the lake and through vineyards 
to Vevay. We observed that there were in all the 
vineyards many long poles erected, and we were in- 
formed that they were intended to defend the vines 
Ugainst the hail which falls usually in July and August, 
and is extremely injurious ; that these poles cause the 
water to descend, not in hail, but in rain or mist; 
that it is a French invention, and is practised in France, 
and that the poles are called by a name as barbarous as 
parasol or parapluie, paragr^le. Whenever a French- 
ihan can get hold of a rag of Greek, he instantly 
defiles it* An amusing collection of misused Greek 
might be made from French etymologies : for example, 
that science which teaches its votaries to collect the 
dkulls of the dead, and to fumble the heads of the 
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livings in order to ascertain the developement of the 
different portions of the bmins they term Phrenology:. 
if the former part of the wQrd be Qot confined to tlie 
mindf but applied to some of the bodily orgam, it 
cannot refer to ibe brain, but to the di^il^hragm alone, 
winch was oflled hf the pluhtl liame of ^tnci ^d 
Aete were supposed at one tinie to be the 9^t of the. 
soul, as Aristotle laytti because a man laughs when he 
is tickled in these regiot)$» The ttue phrenologist 
therefore ought to leave the d^d in pe^Oe, as well as- 
the heads of the living, and to content bimtelf with, 
tickfing his live acquaintance diapbragmatologitally, 
in order to discover the precise seat of their souls. 
The paragreles had been very genendly adopted'; but 
as ihe experiment bad only been made one year, it was 
not Mlipwn whether it would succeed- 

The^fi^r^ Vevay is decidedly ugly; the steep 
environs consist entirely of vineyards: as the wine of 
this country is esteemed, the vine is cultivated on every 
spot of ground. During the greatest part of the year 
a vineyard is an unpleasant object, and the trees have 
been cut down that they might not occupy the valu- 
abl&^pace, or injure the grapes by their shade. The 
river is a torrent, and is dry in the summer; the lake 
is beautiful; its waters are singularly clear; its perspi- 
cuity is remarkable; at this end the mountains are 

bold and rocky. The climate is said to be more mild 
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than at Geneva ; there it is intensely cold in the winter 
and spring, here the situation is sheltered from the 
piercing winds. The horse-chestnuts in the Grande 
Place were in a strange state ; they appeared to foe 
miich diseased ; some branches were in flower. 

The pufolic walk by the edge of the lake would be 
an agreeable promenade, if it had fair play ; on the 
side next the water ^were two rows of lines covered 
with linen; so that we could see nothing except all 
the sheets, shirts, and shifts in the town, which the 
barbarians suffer to be hung up to dry there. I ob- 
served many confectioners* shops in Vevay, which 
seemed to contain some good things : I suppose <w>hen 
people come here from the'country, the children expect 
to be remembered, and that a present should be taken 
home for the pretty dears. 

• Switzerland is the Scotland of Europe; a land that 
supplies servants—^ land to be boasted of by its in- 
habitants, and quitted. The Swiss, like the Scotch, 
are all of good families, and of old families ; I should 
like much to see a person from either nation of a bad 
£iimily, or of a new family : so all persons who follow 
that branch of the profession of the law are goodUcon- 
veyancers, however dull they may be; I "would cheer- 
fully travel one hundred miles on foot through the 
snow, in the depth of winter, to look at a bad convey- 
4incer. The quarrels amongst the different cantons 
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are very ridiculous ; each petty state will have its separate 
coinage, to the unspeakable inconvenience of travellers : 
they cannot agree to have one general money, so cor- 
dially do they hate each other. The mutual dislike of 
the neighbouring inhabitants of Geneva and the Pays 
de Vaud is extremely strong : a good Vaudois, of an 
old family, complained to me most bitterly of the 
Genevese, and lamented that they had been turned, 
into Swiss, and their country made one of the cantons; : 
he insisted, in a great rage, that the wretches ought 
to. have been lianded over to the king of Sardinia, if he 
would have accepted of them. It should seem that 
they endeavoured to prove themselves to be not unr 
worthy of his contempt, by requiring a passport at 
the gate, before they would permit thar fellow-country-- 
man to enter their old town*. 

The view from the churchyard of St. Martin is fine 
at all times, especially at sun-set. The church is in- 
teresting, because it contains a monument to Edmund 
Ludlow, erected by his faithful and excellent wife. 
That celebrated man passed the chief part of his 
thirty-two years of exile at Vevay, where he was not 
only entertained with great kindness, but was guarded 
and protected with especial care by the magistrates 
of the place ; as well as the other English fugitives, 
whose lives were continually exposed to the attacks of 
hired assassins, for their warm opposition to arbitrary 
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power. We have the following account of one of the 
attacks upon Ludlow : — 

«0n Saturday, the 14th of November, l665, a 
Savoy boat, about dn hour after sun-set, arrived at 
Vevay ; the crew took up their quarters in several inns 
for that night ^ the ne!Kt morning, as M. Dubois, the 
lieutenartt-generars landlord, went out to go to church, 
he observed the boat lying with four watermen in her, 
and their oars all in readiness to put off at a minute^s 
warning; near the boat, were two persons cloaked, 
sitting under a tree, and not far from them two more 
in the same guise and posture. This alarmed M. 
Dubois, who immediately conjectured their design 
must be against his lodget-s; he immediately returned 
home to give them the alarm ; being confirmed in his 
suspicion from hearing there were six more who had 
posted themselves, two in the way between his house 
and the church, and four in the market-place. Their 
appearance and garb (every one suspecting that they 
had arms undet their cloaks) had made the town*s 
people observe them so much, that they all retired 
from the town towards the lake, and left the passage 
free for the lieutenant-general and his friends to go 
to church; on their return from whence, hearing the 
t strangers Were at dinner in one of the inns, a person 

? went down to take a view of the boat, which he found 

as before described, and a great quantity of straw under 
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which they had concealed their armB; and that they 
had cut all the withs, wludi secured the aan of the 
town-boatS) to prevent being parsued :" (the oars Ate 
still fastened with willow bands on the lake of G^ieva^ 
and in other parts of Switzerland:) << however, finding 
themselves watched so narrowly^ and being apprehen- 
sive, from M« Dubois^s behaviour, that he would have 
Ibem seised, soon after dieyhad dined, thejr took to 
their boat and joeturned to Savoy J* 

By this and sevens other atteanpts the government^ 
was alarmed, and necoraane&ded the fugittva^ to retire 
to^ some place where tbeir enemies would not have the- 
advantage of 'coming by water to Siijirprise theiiA* Lud- 
low being intrepid and careless of life, respited' to r^*- 
main whem he was* Mr. Lisle, however, snfortunatelyi 
took the advice- and went ta Lausanne ;- where on. 
Thursday, the 11th of Augu^, l664, he was way4aid 
and shot dead in. the cburob-yard,. by a. person who* 
had a com^panion on horseback, with a home for the 
assassin, on winch (though knocl^ed dow-n. with the 
recoil of his piece) be escaped* This cowardly murder- 
baa been desciibed in. these wordls r << That notorioua. 
regicide Liale was overtaken by Divine Vengeance at 
Lausanne, where the nuserable wretch was shot^ead 
by the gallantry of three Irish gentfemen, who at- 
tempted the surpiisal of him and four more impioua- 
parricides^*' 
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The manner in which the Supreme Being is blas- 
phemously supposed to adopt this heinous crime as his 
own act, reminds us of a subsequent transaction,-— 
jthe more cowardly murder of the widow of Lisle, one* 
and-twenty years after, at Winchester, by the gallantry 
of the Lord Chief Justice Jefferies, and of Gabriel 
Whisler, and his fellows, good men and true. *^ Look 
you, Mrs. Lisle," said his lordship to the aged and 
infirm prisoner, " we have that charity, as well as 
justice, that it becomes, and is not below all courts to 
have for persons in your condition ; and we are obliged 
to take care that you suffer no detriment or injury by 
any illegal or irregular proceedings ; for though we 
sit here as judges over you by authority from the king, 
yet we are accountable not only to him, but to the 
King of kings, the Great Judge of heaven and earth ; 
jand therefore are obliged, both by our oaths and upon 
our consciences, to do you justice, and by the grace 
of God we shall do it, you may depend upon it : and 
as to what ytfu say concerning yourself, ^ I pray God 
with all my heart you may be innocent." It is worth 
while to study the extraordinary trial of the lady Alice 
Lisle, if it be only to learn how feeble a thing human 
iniquity would be without the aid of cant and hypocrisy. 

Addison has published in his Travels the inscriptions 
on the tomb of Ludlow, and the epitaph of Andrew 
Broughton, who was twice mayor of Maidsione> and 
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clerk to the High Court of Justice, and is also buried 
in the church of St. Martin. He says of Ludlow : 
^< The house he lived in has this inscription over the 

door :— 

*■ Omne solum forti patria, 
Quia Patris.' ' 

The first part is a piece of verse in Ovid, as the last 
is a cant of his own.*' It ill became Joseph Addison 
to complain of cant ; nor is the sentiment — that to a 
brave man every country is the laiid of his fathers^ 
because it is the land of the Common Father— worthy 
to be stigmatized with this appellation. 

^' Onme solum forti patria est ; ut pisdbus aequor : 
Ut volucrii vacuo quidquid in orbe patet.^-Fa<^t, l.i. v. 493. 

Saturday, October 8. — The bat of' the Pays de 
Vaud, with a pointed crown like a hock-bottle, is 
"Ugly ; but any thing is becoming to a pretty woman. 
I met a woman in the streets this morning so pretty, 
that I shall never see one of those hats without thinking 
of her sweet modest look. I walked by the margin of 
the lake to Clarens ; it was a charming morning ; I 
longed to stay and boat it, and I regretted that I must 
so soon quit these scenes for ever. They defile the 
shores with stalks of the Indian corn, and in Tarious 
ways. It was a hot day— the shy lizards ran about 
-amongst the stones : all the world was busy in the 
vintage. As I was returning by the road I heard a 
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female pedestrian ask for some grapes ; a buuch was' 
immediately given to her, and when she offered to pay^ 
and inquired « How much? " the answer was << Notliingr 
I am too happy to give them to such a pretty girL" 
I waited to see her with some curiosity ; she was sadly 
ugly ; but there was more merit on that account in 
the gallantry of t^e master of the vineyard. Any one 
can admire a handsome woman ; but the true beneikctor 
to the public, whose memory is to be cherished, and t» 
celebrate whose praises the muses and the fine arts 
ought to strive with eager emulation, is the man, who 
during a long life has always been deeply in love, but 
never with a' lady whose aspect would not frighten a 
tolerably quiet horse. 

At one I mounted the cabriolet of the diligence 
aikHie : for of my two companions we had left one at 
Lausanne $ antd I parted yesterday with the other at 
Vevay» as he was obliged to return to Hanover ; 2 
parted with regret from so kind-hearted a person, brai% 
and excellent ; and to be esteemed, if it were only foir 
Jus patrioti»n* It was very hot; we rolled slowly along. 
The castle of Chillon is ugly ; its white-washed walls 
are crowned with a roof of red tiles^ nnd the inscription 
over the gate, << Bureau des Peages^" is unfavourable 
to romance : but its situation is striking-^and it might 
acquire an interest from a tale of a lovesick pirate, or a 
nj^vous robber, with a soul trembling through its sus- 
ceptibilities> like a plate of calf Vfooi jelly. 
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We quitted tbe lake and entered the valley of the 
Rhone» which is pleasant: ^ Lacu Lematio et flumine 
Rhodano, qui provindam nostram ab Helvetiis dividit,*' 
as C^sar writes. We passed Aigle, an ugly place, and 
Bex, which is b^er ; its salt-works are said to deserve 
a visit, if time will permit: they are famouis ; so mudi 
so indeed, that some elymologists will derive our word 
*« bay-salt " from Bex; and they say, that it is properly 
<< Bex-salt ;^' others adhere to the usual spelling, and 
assert that it takes its mane frdin its bay colour. I will 
leave the question to be decided by persons who are 
more fond of salt than myself; the little accident of 
having had salt Isud on my tail has given me a distaste 
for the muriate of soda. One fiae summer's day I had 
played to the last moment, utterly regardless of the 
curious fdicity of Horace ; I was suddenly called into 
school, and required to construe a passage which I had 
never seen before ; I read over the lines[:-*- 

** Quid, quod usque prozimos 

Revellis agri termihos, et ultra 
Lindies clientium 

Sails avarus 1 ** — • 

And 1 looked at the end for my nominative case, ac- 
cording to rule, with that indifference to the meaning 
with which boys are blessed ; and with a curious in- 
felicity, 1 said, " avarus salis," greedy of salt ; and as 
I was innocently looking for my verb, the book was 
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thrown at my head, and I was instantly flogged. Jt was 
so often advised by my school-fellows to be less greedy 
of salt, that I have followed their advice, and have 
always been satisfied with a small portion of that power«- 
ful condiment. In crossing the bridge at St. Maurice 
a blockhead asked for my passport, and detained me 
some minutes ' in the cold whilst he was pretending to 
read it,. 

Sunday, October 9.— I observed in the Pays de 
Vaud, and I believe in other places, that the bottles are 
all stamped. I wish devoutly that this were the case in 
England, that, of the many cruelties inflicted on us as 
wine-drinking citizens, short measure might not be one. 
I walked about the town of St. Maurice, and entered 
two churches ; where, as well as in the streets, I saw 
many women with the pretty little Valaisine hat. The 
valley here is very narrow — it is in fact shut in by a 
bridge and gates. As the diligence does not run to- 
day, and sets out to-morrow at three in the moniing, 
to pass the time, and to soften a little the hardship of 
early rising, I procured a man to carry my baggs^e, 
and resolved to walk to Martigny. We paced quietly 
along by the side of Father Rhone, who is a mischievous 
vagabond, and in due time came to the cascade called 
the Pisse Vache, which is worthy of a better name, and 
has b(^en nicodemused into nothing. It is a pretty 
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waterfall, and deserves more credit than it obtains : some 
critic having once said, it is just like its name; the 
traveller ever after says, with a sagacious shrug, Oh ! 
it is just like the name* It might be called the Web 
of the Fairies, the Net of the Nymphs, the Tail of the 
Comet, or Our Lady^s Locks, as it is more like any of 
these things than that to which it is compared by a 
name equally vulgar and inapplicable. I sat and looked 
at it a little while with pleasure; and I afterwards 
approached so near, that the genius of the place had 
the satisfaction of wetting me in an incredibly short 
space of time; it falls from a great height, and I 
think it had a very fair quantity of water for a waters- 
fall. 

I arrived at Martigny, and had the inn. La Tour, all 
to myself, and as the season was past, the town or vil- 
lage also— I felt like the last swallow* It is said that 
there are no good grapes, except those which are grown 
in hot-houses ; this is surely a mistake; I found some 
that were excellent : at inns I met with many very bad; 
but what may not be found very bad at some inns ? 
They are not so fine as they might be'; by thinning 
them they would be handsomer and of abetter flavour; 
so many grapes grow on the same stalk, that they check 
each other's growth, all are pressed out of shape and 
flattened, some are even burst. A great part of art 
consists in repressing the luxuriance of nature. @ome 
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of the advocated for the principle of population carry 
this doctrine to great lengths. 

In the evening I ascended to the tower ; two little girls 
came to guide me ; one little creature sdid that she was 
siirteen—- it seemed hardly credible; her ccAnpamon>. 
who was only elevens was taller : I thought however 
that she had the languid and mantiers of sixteen ; she 
said that her parents were poorer than those of her 
friendt and that she had forked so hard, that it had 
stinted her growth-*^if this was true* it was lamentable 
-^if cant, detestable. They told me that they could 
knit and sew, but could not read or write* The view 
from the hill is good ; the castle is built of slate, with 
many apartments, and a high round tower. My dwarfish 
guide pointed out a hole, where she said was a staircase; 
that a ladder might be set against the hole, and that I 
might then ascend to the top by the stairs ; |he strongly 
advised me to go up, and said that many English 
did so. 

The habits of the Englishman resemble those of the 
goldfinch ; I once kept a goldfinch for some years, till 
he chose to fly away. I used to let him out of his 
cage, and he was always at the top of the room rubbing 
his wings against Uie ceiling ; and when in his cage, he 
was always at the top, scraping his bill against the wires* 
An Englishman will always chmb the highest moun« 
tains, and ascend towers and steeples; an Englishman 
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will always pdy well to be taken up in a bftlloon ; and 
if he could get so high, he would always be found rub- 
bing his nose agmiist the sky. I cannot bring myself 
to doubts that the people who built the Tower of Babel 
were English, with a small sprinkliug, pesrhaps, of Irish 
labourers* 

My guide told me many tUogs about the ruined 
tower, and about the Romans,, whotn she could Dot 
remember, perhaps her ikther might ; the tower is now 
(jailed something, but in old writings something else ; 
she had not read the old writings herself> perhaps her 
father had, but she thought not,«*that some one had 
told him these things. The Protestants please them- 
selves by sapng, that in the Pays de Vaud nothing is 
to be seen but true piety, plenty^ cleanliness, and hap- 
piness; in the Valais, nothing but supei^tition, poverty, 
dirt, and misery. As to true piety and superstition, I 
fear that I am not a competent judge ; I did not see 
any of the other opposite qualities in their absolute per-* 
fection in dther the Protestant or the Catholic canton^ 
but something between them in both. 

Monday, October 10.«-^I ros^ very early to take 
my place in the diligence, and breakfasted. In Eng- 
land, if you rise early, it is very difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to get a breakfast ; but on the Continent they 
will make you breakfast cheerfully at any hour. The 
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diligence arrived, but there was no place for me. They^ 
offered me a char — I accepted it ; and as I wished to 
reach Brig that evening, and was impatient to enter 
Italy, they asked me more than was just, and I did not 
stop to bargain. The maid, who negociated in the 
affair> blushed ; and her manner seemed to say — I am 
sorry to be an accessary in taking you in ; I was satis- 
fied with this tribute to virtue. I saw a kingfisher 
skimming along the Rhone— they are common in these 
parts ; in the Valais alone game is to be founds and 
i believe in tolerable plenty; in the other parts of 
Switzerland it hardly exists. 

~ At Sion I tried to hurry the people, and foolishly 
fancied that they could change my char in less than an 
hour, to the surprise of some tranquil Germans, who 
did not speak, but their manner ^emed to say— -what 
a strange fellow, to think that the loss of an hour is of 
any importance ! At Tourtemagne I took hastily a 
bad dinner> and arrived at Brig in the dark, but before 
the diligence. A char with one horse is just as dear as 
half a post-chaise in England ; but it is a great con- 
venience to be able to take half a post-chaise, without 
being burdened with the other half which you do not 
want, and with the still greater burden of paying for 
ft. I have often wondered that post-chaises with one 
horse have not been established, for the benefit of 
persons who, from necessity or choice, travel alone. 
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Tuesday, October 1 1. — I set off at six on a lovely 
morning, alone, to climb the Simplon, in a good car- 
riage drawn by two horses : the tints of morning are 
more light than those of evening ; the rising sun shed 
a most delicate rose colour over the snowy Alps. The 
char was surrounded with leather curtains ; but I 
turned up the petticoats all round, and saw every thing 
very comfortably. The road is unifoirmly about nine 
yards in width ; it is excellent, as good as any thing of 
Macadam's, and is interesting as a work of art ; but 
there is nothing very striking to those who have seen 
the other passes : if the road over St. Gotthard be com- 
pleted, it will be a more wonderful work. The drain- 
age of the road is welltnanaged; there is always a good 
ditch on that side whek'e the ground rises higher than 
the road, neatly paved'—it must be a considerable ex«- 
pense to keep it clear in some places : the road is every 
where well kept. At about a mile apart are little houses 
of refuge, which at a much less expense, and without 
pretension, answer more effectually the purpose of the 
monastery on the Grand St. Barnard. A little beyond 
the summit is a large unfinished edifice, commenced by 
Napoleon, and intended for an hospital. These soli- 
tudes must have been once busy scenes ; for when the 
operations were carried on with the greatest spirit and 
activity, three thousand workmen were employed upon 

them, and one hundred and seventy-five thousand 

VOL. I. a 
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pounds weight of gunpowder were consumed in blast- 
ing the rocks-*a great quantity of men and ammunition 
to be applied to civil purposes^ but in a military point 
of view, a very trifling force. If all the men and all 
the powder exhausted in the last thirty years had been 
applied to purposes equally useful, the road over the 
^implon would no longer be esteemed a mighty work. 
If these powerful agents had not been occupied ii^ 
benefiml operations, but had merely abstained from 
mischief^ from waste and destruction, it would be no 
easy problem for the political economist to calculate 
how much the wealth of nations would have been 
augmented. 

The rocks and mountains are fonned of granite 
slate, or slaty gmnite ; a desperate punster said it is 
a nice place, a gneiss place. The water is constantly 
oosing through the stones ; some of the galleries or 
tunnels are continually dripping : there are waterfalls 
and water streaming from the rocks on all sides. I 
remarked many black sheep grazing* From the top 
is seen the shining little town of Brig, which seems so 
close under you, that you might pitch a halfpenny 
into it. At the top is the barrier, a turnpike^ where a 
heavy toll is paid ; and at the top^ the driver put under 
the wheel, by way of drag, a rude piece of wood; and 
with this sabot, or wooden shoe, we slid down into 
Italy. 
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The view disappoints most travellerB» who expect to 
see from this great height Italy extended before them, 
the wliole leg as far as the toe, and Vesuvius smoking 
in the middle, like the chimney of a house ; whereas 
they can see nothing but a narrow valley. At the 
village of Simplon I found a good inn and a civil land- 
lady; she seemed quite happy^ being occupied in 
making a poultice, and applying it to a hand which the 
owner had hurt I saw here for the first time a filthy 
trick, that is cammon in Italy : they are too idle to 
put corks into die boUles of wine ; consequently, in a 
short time the neck of the botUe for several inches 
becomes quite full of flies; when I poured out some 
wine into my glass, perhaps a hundred drowned flies 
came oiit with a mnall quantity of liquor, like cUrrant 
sauce for roast pig ; I compkuned of this to the servant ; 
with a dextrous jerk she at once threw on the floor all 
ihe flies and a little wine from one bottle, and placed it 
ao^ain on the table. The Italians never drink either of 
wiue or water, without first emptying the neck of the 
bottle with a sudden jerk; rejecting at once all the 
flies in the gross and a small quantity of the tincture, 
and drinking the remainder without disgust. 

Whilst I was at dinner iwo Englishflien arrived from 
Itidy ; one of them, a gentleman farmer, miled most 
furioudy against the country and the people, chiefly 
because they polluted the wallr behind the churches: 

«2 
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lie declared that he was covered with a cold sweaty when 
he thought that there were people who could treat the 
house of their God in this manner ; and that he was 
glad to have got out of a country, where he was afraid 
the Divine Vengeance should -overtake him. Without 
attempting to excuse these abominations, I could not 
help thinking, that the good man was a little too sen- 
sitive on this point*^ 

The Italian side of the Simplon is more striking than 
the other, but still inferior to the valley of the Reuss. 
At Isella I entered the tenitories of the King of Cyprus, 
and consequently of the Cyprians, whether fair or un- 
fair ; his douanier, or collector of customs, was very 
civil. The King of Sardinia styles himself on his ccnns, 
'«< Car. Felix d. g. rex Sar. Cyp. & Hier." Solomon 
himself was only king of Jerusalem, neither of Cyprus 
nor of ^Sardinia, still less of the Marmots, as this 
monarch is styled by his Genoese subjects. In the 
dark I came to the town of Dome d'Ossola, and at a 
comfortable inn I enjoyed good coffee and fine fruit. 

WednesTday, Octobee 12.— I effected a junction 
with amild £nglishman,whom I found atDomod'Ossola^ 
we mounted a char with one horse, and passed through 
a pleasant country, amongst fields of Indian com and 
millet, and vines on trellises, by a most excellent road« 
The growth of the vines, the belfries, and the low rooHi, 
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and some other particulars, showed us that we were in 
Italy. We followed the course of the river Toce, which 
we crossed twice, the valley widening by degrees ; we 
passed some fine quarries of white marble, and oame 
suddenly on the Lago Maggiore, at Fariolo. We did 
not stop there, but went on a little further to Baveno, 
where we put up. After dinner we walked by the 
margin of the lovely lake : it was a most delicious even- 
ing; there was a calm softness in the air, a transparency 
and purity in the light and colours, which I had. not 
experienced on the lakes of Switzerland, or in any place- 
that I had hitherto visited. I slept for the first time 
on a rustling bed, made of the thick husks in which the 
eajrs of the Indian corn are swathed. Some insect whicb 
I have never seen, nor ever heard before or since^ kept 
up during the night a ceaseless ticking. 

Thursday, October 13. — ^We took a boat to the 
Borromean islands. The outward appearance of the 
palace on the Isola Bella is unfavourable; but on enter- 
ing it we found many good rooms, floored with a beau- 
tiful stucco, and many good pictures. The basement 
story is in the rustic or grotesque style ; the effect is 
excellent ; in the heats of summer it must be a cool and 
agreeable retreat : in the quiet lake under the window 
the quiet fish (many of them are of a large size) glide 
to and fro. The family were all at prayers in the chapel^ 
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The gardens of Babylon, of Alcina, and of Armida» 

are here realized ; ten terraces, rising one above the 

other, built on arcfhes, and founded on piles, are a great 

work, and of a happy effect ; it is thus characterized 

in the inscription t — 

Vitalianus Comes Borromseus, 

&c. &c« &c. 

Infonnibus scopulis substruens et extruens 

Dignitatem otiis, majestatem deliciis 

comparabat. 1671. 

The myriads of lemons that covered the walls were 
nearly ripe ; there were some shaddocks also, and we 
descended to a little grove of orange trees ; most of 
them were of a remarkable size. It was delightful to 
enter for the first time into a grove of laurels ; the real 
bay, the laurus nobilis, grew over our heads into a great 
tree, and the young ones sprung up from the old stools : 
we almost expected to find the ancient bards and heroes, 
" Inter odoratum lauri nemus/' There is a good col- 
lection of exotics ; the gardens are kept perfectly neat ; 
three men and twenty-five women are constantly em- 
ployed : at this season the latter must have full occu- 
pation in picking up the filing leaves. The fine 
pyramidal cypresses, as it were ever-green poplars, have 
a singular and pleasing aspect. 

The Isola Madre is a larger and more natural island ; 
there are some trellises with lemons, but it is chiefly a 
garden, somewhat in the English style, with laurels 
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and cypresses. There is a large house, or small palace*, 
half furnished and uninhabited ; it would be pleasant 
to occupy some rooms in it during the summer months, 
with a Calypso ; we amused ourselves in guessing, as 
the boat quitted the place, which rock the old maid 
Minerva would choose to throw the modem Tekma* 
chus from into the lake, in the capacity of a Mentor ; 
a catastrophe whijch would assuredly happen ; for the 
gods have a strange delight in disturbing persons who 
seem to be quietly settled. Calypso of old complained 
that they were troublesome fellows, and intolerably 
jealous :— 

S%crXcoi etrre, 9toi, i^riktifiovee sSoxovoXXoit^. 

They are not less morose in these matters at present 
.than they were thirty centuries ago. The day was 
delicious-*-the lake lovely ; the view from Laveno i» 
even finer than from the opposite side ; more of the 
lake is opened to the sight* We had reluctantly given 
up the colossal statue of St. Charles Borromeo at 
Arona, his native city, and the pleasure of sitting in 
the nose of this hero of Christianity, and taking a pinch 
of snuff there. 

' At Laveno, an Austrian collector df customs took a 
pair of old shoes out of my bag, opened the paper that 
contained them, picked and smelt at them ; content* 
plated my razor-strop ; and having asked me two ot 
three times if I had any thing that ought to pay duty. 
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at last suffered me to depart. I have beeik told thai 
the Austrians turned back an unlucky traveller from 
the frontier, because a pmr of shoes were accidentally 
\¥ rapped up in the Morning Chronicle : we were for- 
tunately not plucked at this examination* 
• We procured a carnage and horses, and fixed the 
price after some debate, and drove through a pleasant 
country to Varese. We saw some ugly women of the 
country eat the largest and most wholesale supper, 
and in the grossest manner I ever beheld, to the great 
entertainment of myself and the great annoyance of my 
companion. The sofas in this district are lofty, exten- 
sive, and luxurious. 

Friday, October 14.— We walked through the 
narrow streets of the little old city of Varese ; the church 
of St. Victor is handsome, and another is prettily 
painted. We could not delay long enough to visit a 
place venerable for its religion, and celebrated for the 
view which it commands. Madonna del Monte; we saw 
it only at a distance. We continued our journey in an 
open carriage, and passed through an agreeable country ' 
to Como. The inn, the Angiolo, is certainly on the 
lake, bul only on a small part, which is within the 
walls of the city ; no good view of it is to be had from 
the house. I saw, in several parts of this city, little 
places like a corner cupboard in an oldfashioned house* 
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with shelves, upon which were not long a1e-*g1as8e8, 
with spiral lines of white in the stem, punch bowls, or 
china tea-cups, but skulls, each of which was labelled, 
as it were, thus: Nathan Brown, butcher. White- 
chapel ; Hannah Jones, relict of Simon Jones, of SU 
Martin Vlane, tallow-chandler ; Ruth Lloyd, spinster, 
daughter of Baruch Lloyd, of Red Lion-street, cheese- 
monger ; the Rev. Joel Bogglethwiutes, curate of St* 
Giles's ; and so forth : this is assuredly the most dis- 
gusting piece of superstition I ever encountered. The 
town is ugly and nasty, the cathedral fine; I was 
struck with the Latin inscriptions, in which the Italians 
excel ; they are not thick, dull, and flat, like the stuff 
which our schoolmasters brew to hide .under the first 
stone of St. Pancras church, 6r of London bridge,' but 
clear, bright, and up. 

I tasted for the first time a good ripe fig ; the inside 
was a red sweetmeat, not like a bit of rotten cucumber, 
as with us ; as different in short from our figs as the 
inscriptions of the Italians from the heavy Latinity of 
our clumsy pedants. We were regaled also with a de- 
licious little fish, a sort of herring, caught in the lake. 
We strolled after dinner to a suburb, where was a 
church, which we entered ; it was lighted up — we saw 
nothing there out of the common course ; a stupid oM 
priest was blundering over what he had read every day 
for forty or fifty years ; some children were gabbling the 
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responses as loudly and as quickly as they could, and a 
schoolmaster of inauspicious air was praying away, and 
boxing the ears of his scholars. We returned to our 
inn, and heard a boy sing under the window the be- 
ginning of the opera of Figaro extremely well. After 
listening for some timfe, in spite of ourselves, to the 
often reiterated declarations of some Englishmen, that 
they would travel thirty leagues on the morrow, we re- 
tired to rest. 

Saturday, October 15. — ^We took a boat with 
three paddlers to the Villa d*Este, once the residence 
of the late Queen Caroline, a spot well known to fame 
and to infamy ; it might truly be named the palace of 
lies ; it is a place to be well satisfied with, but not to 
be coveted. There is a long suite of rooms, some in 
the rustic style ; a large garden with trees and flowers, 
but there is too much knick-knackery ; the most of- 
fensive piece is a glaring sham castle upon the hill 
behind ; so truly detestable, that an English gentle- 
man would not sleep upon the premises until he had 
entirely demolished it ; or, what is precisely the same 
thing, that a retiring tradesman would fall in love with 
it, and purchase the place for its sake. The villa is 
rarely, if ever inhabited ; it is the property of Torlonia, 
the banker duke at Rome. 

The voyage to Pliny's villa is charming. The situ- 
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ation is delightful; it is approachable only by a boat; 
<<uUissimus iste secessus," the deepest retirementy it 
was fitly termed. The house is a stack of rubbish, 
with long passages, dark halls» and open courts ; there 
are pyramidal cypresses, mouldering steps and terraces, 
and a waterfall ; the famous fountain and a woody hill 
rising steeply behind. The letter to Sura, in which 
Pliny describes the fountain, is painted on the walls, 
on the one side in the original Latin, on the other in an 
Italian translation. His reasons for the phenomena are 
amusing, because they differ from the style and tone 
which the wise men of the present day assume, when 
they would impose upon the public. — " Fons oritur in 
monte, per saxa decurrit, excipitur coenatiunculli manu 
fact4 : ibi paulum retentus in Larium lacum decidit. 
Hujus mira natura: ter in die, statis auctibusac dimi- 
nution! bus crescit decrescitque. Cernitur id palam, 
et cum summd voluptate deprehenditun Juxta re- 
cumbis et vesceris; atque etiam ex ipso fonte (nam est 
frigidissimus) potas: interim ille certis dimensisque 
momentis vel subtrahitur vel assurgit. Annulum, sen 
quid aliud, ponis in sicco: alluitur sensim, ac novis- 
simd operitur : detegitur rursus, paulatimque deseritur: 
si diutius observes, utrumque iterum ac tertio videas.'* 
The description of the ^tuation of the fountain' is 
correct ; we drank of the water, but time would not 
suffer us to judge of the correctness of Pliny's report. 
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by placing a ring on the dry margin, by watching the 
gradual wetting, the final covering, the uncoverii^, 
and slow desertion of it by the water; still less by a 
longer observation of the reiteration of the subtraction 
and adsurrection of the cool liquor at certain measured 
intervals. We are disposed to smile at the solutions 
which are proposed by Pliny, but it would be difficult 
to account in a satisfactory manner for phenomena that 
still raise a question^ " altissimd. eruditione dignissi- 
mam ; " his illustration of the narrow-necked bottle^ 
ampulla, is at least ingenious. 

The old woman who showed the villa (she must be 
nearly as old as Pliny the elder) told us that the place 
was on sale. An old man of one hundred and three, 
who was rowed by his son, a youth of seventy-five, had 
stationed himself at the landing-place, as a good post 
for halfpence ; in which respect at least it seemed that 
old age had not impaired his judgment; he repeated 
incessantly, " I have many years ! I have many years 1 '* 

The villa Tanzi is a good house with pleasant gardens ; 
but they are injured by plaster castles and batteries^ 
painted to resemble brick, and bristling thickly with 
quakers, or wooden cannons; in England we leave 
these dread-inspiring playthings to yellow admirals. 

I observed this morning, for the first time, the 
olive ; I plucked a small branch, and wore it at my 
button-hole all day, like Noah's dove. It was nott 
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possible to see this sacred tree for the first time without 
emotion; by dint of often repeated daily journies to 
discover at last this offspring of the earth, the hoary 

olive with its berries, 

i 

I " Prodere cum baccis foetmn canentis oHvs/' 

was a real triumph; it brought before my eyes Athens 
and its tutelary virgin goddess, and recalled many 
bright passages of the Greek and Roman classics : to-< 
day at least I have not lost a day. I r^retted ex- 
ceedingly that, because of the lateness of the season, 
and still more on account of the shortness of the time 
which remained, and in which I had to accomplish so 
many important objects, I could catch such an im- 
I perfect glimpse only of these beauteous lakes; I had 

I been compelled to omit altogether the pretty little lake 

of Lugano ; I had seen much less of the Liago Mag- 
giore than I wished, and of this lake I had viewed only 
the right leg : the Lago di Como is justly said to re- 
semble the figure of a man ; at Belaggio the body and 
both the legs may be seen at once, and I lament that I 
did not seize upon a day to visit that point of land at 
all risks, and in defiance of all consequences. 

Our driver entertained us on our way to Milan by 
reading to himself a book of poems — such is the 
custom of the country; a voluntary or involuntary 
ignorance of which might declare, that we were strangely 
familiar with our post-boy, and assert of a lady in the 
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like situation, that if he were not her lover, he would 
not venture to use such a gross and extraordinary 
freedom. We had a good and cheap dinner at Bar- 
lassina, and entered Milan in the dark, full of great 
expectations ; as we rolled smoothly along the streets, 
weexperieiiced the advantage of the peculiar pavement ; 
large smooth stones, like our curb stones, are intro* 
duced at a convenient distance for the wheels to riin 
upon. The soldiers at the gates took opr passports^ 
and eyed us with as much suspicion as if we had come 
to take the city frcHn them; tlie Austrians seem to 
consider Italy as stolen goods. 

I remember that I used to see sometimes, when I 
was a boy, a long white greyhound that bad stolen a 
shoulder of muttoii, and buried it in the garden; I 
was struck by the slinking look of the animal; and I 
also remember that the wife of a respectable linen- 
draper, who knew of his crime, and chanced to be in 
a moralizing mood, once said to me, <' See there, that 
is guilt ; what a guilty look he has ! " The dog certainly 
seemed to look upon all mankind as having a special 
mission to pUuish him, and to regard the cook, not as 
a nice tidy girl, who, when her labours were over, 
washed and cleaned herself againut tea, and who dressed 
plainly and saved her money^ that she might send a 
one-pound note, now and then, to her old mother — 
not as a useful servant, who skilfully prepared meat for 
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the enjoyment of others — not as a Christian having a 
soul to be saved — ^not as a British subject, whose life 
could not be taken away without the intervention of 
two juries— not as a citizeness, possessing a sacred 
and indefeasible right to a fulU fair, and free re- 
presentation, whether actual or virtual, and to be 
taxed thereby to the utmost«HQot as a portly person, 
the crumby object in which all the soft wishes of the 
coachman were centered-^ut as the abstract enemy 
of his loins, whose only end in life was to stave in his 
ribs with the handle of a brush, or to transfix htm 
with one of the largest spits. In like manner the white 
Austrian regards the curious traveller as a person who 
will, some day or other, have a hand in turning htm 
out of Italy, if not in hanging the puritanical looking 
emperor. 

Sunday, October l6.^-The duomo, or cathedral, 
strikes forcibly at first sight, because it is built of white 
marble, and because of the consequent sharpness of 
the sculptures. I was disappointed with the full 
view of the west front ; the Roman doors and windows 
are blots upon its Gothic face; but when it is seen 
from the proper point, (the archway to the south-west, 
where a sentinel stands,) the effect is magical; bat 
from a distance it is not great, and cannot be compared 
with the cathedral of Strasburg. The interior is rich 
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Vf'iih paintings, statues, altars, and tombs: workmen 
were employed upon the roof» which was painted so 
artfully^ that it was difficult to believe that it was not 
in reality carved and fretted, and in completing the 
party coloured pavement. Cathedrals are never finished ; 
for which, as far as respects Italian priests, Burnet gives 
an uncharitable reason in his travels : " The work will 
not be quite finished yet for some ages, that being one 
of the crafts of the Italian priests never to finish a great 
design; that so, by keeping it still in an unfinished 
state, they may be always drawing great donatives to it 
from the superstition of the people.'* These remarks 
are of course only applicable to the Catholics, and by 
no means to the priests of reformed religions; the 
ministers of dissenters, as we well know, have an ab« 
horrence for gifts. 

The cathedral was soon crowded with a large con- 
gregation, and the service commenced: there were 
more men present than I had seen hitherto ; and I even 
observed one man at confession, a relisrious exercise 
which is usually confined to the softer and more re- 
penting sex. We descended to the subterranean chapel 
of St. Charles Borromeo, which has been lately com- 
pleted at a vast expense, and is composed entirely of 
embossed silver and brocade: it is like the boudoir 
of a living beauty, rather than the chapel of a dead 
saint. The priest, who officiated on this occasion as 
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our guide, was the sleekest person I ever beheld. Oh 1 
the butter, the eggs, the jelly, the cream, the cho- 
colate; oh, all ye soft and nourishing things, that this 
man must daily and hourly consume ! 

We visited the public walk, where was a military 
band, and a considerable assemblage of Milanese. 
Some females wore hair-powder; I saw many women 
with fine expressive faces ; but their complexion and 
skin were so coarse that, like the fresco paintings, they 
looked well only at a distance : my companion, who 
had not yet recovered the fright which the ogresses at 
Varese gave him, attributed this defect to excess at 
supper. 

We walked round the walls, and complained that 
the view of Milan from thence was poor, being deficient 
in towers and steeples, which give a noble appearance 
to a city : we came to the church of our lady of the 
passion, S. M. della Passione, a handsome building9 
painted with good effect, and reposed ourselves there 
for some time with pleasure. The great theatre alia 
Scala being shut for repairs, we went in the evening to 
the theatre Cannobbiano ; we found a full house, an 
opera, some skilful singers, especially a female, whose 
voice, however, was not very pleasing ; and although a 
ballet-master of hio^h renown had died about six months 
before, the ballet was well danced. 

VOL. I. S 
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Monday^ October i7.-^We ascended the duomo; 
the staircase is good and easy, and conducts to long 
and remarkable perspectives of pinnaclesy buttresses, 
and statues. The roof of a handsome building usually 
reminds us -of human infirmity : it is constructed of 
paltry slates^ or of ugly lead ; but this is formed of 
large slabs of white marble, accurately joined, and is 
in keeping with the rest of the noble structure, of which 
it is the ornament rather than the disgrace. Napoleon 
did much to complete the great design, which even at 
this time has not been perfected. The view from the 
tower, except the distant Alps, extends over a country 
as level and as fertile as the plains which are seen from 
the top of York Minsten The buildings are flat, the 
tiles ugly, and there are no buildings spiring up, so 
that the aspect of Milan is not majestic. 

The gallery of paintings at the Brera, formerly a 
college of Jesuits, contains many treasures : St. Peter 
and St. Paul, byGuido, is justly renowned; Abraham 
dismissing Hagar, is esteemed the masterpiece of 
Guercino ; in a picture by the ikther of Raphael, some* 
thing of the peculiar manner of the son may be dis- 
covered : to write down the bare names of all the works 
of merit in this collection would be a considerable 
task; to describe them were to write a history of painting. 
The saloons for the gallery of antiquities in this palace 
are handsome. The botanical garden is pretty good. 
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The design and execution of the Circus, built by; 
Napoleon, are renoiarkable; it brings to mind the 
ancient amphitheatres, but it is somewhat shallow ; and 
from this deficiency iu depth or height, the effect of 
the seats rising, row above row, for a vast distance* 
which,, when they were covered with crowds of spec- 
tators, most have been very sublim«» is in a great degree 
wanting. 

The triumphal iux:h, commenced by NapoleoB, at 
the beginning of the road over the Siniplony is . built, 
of white marble, and covered with reliefs ; it is there- 
fore beautiful, but in other respects I did not find 
much to admire; it is in an unfi^nished state: whether 
it will ever be completed is at least doubtful. Whj^ 
should a man, who could do great things, erect trium- 
phal arches to himself? he might have safely entrusted 
his glory to the care of others ; it would have been 
more secure with them than in bis own keeping : but 
of this, and of many other truths equally evident, the 
uneducated soldier was ignorant. 

The Ambrosian Library does not seem to have a vas^ 
number of books, but it is rich in manuscripts : they 
showed us a Virgil, transcribed by Petrareh with his 
own hand, on vellu^i ; the writing is neat, but it re- 
sembles too much that of an engrossing clerk. Th<^re 
are some fine paintings; many drawings of Lteonar4o 
da Viuciy and other masters ; and the original cartQQp 
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tjf the school of Athens, by Raphael, in black and 
white chalk—- it is in good preservation. 

Tuesday, October 18. — ^We visited the famous 
fresco of Leonardo da Vinci, the Genacolo, or Last 
Supper, painted on the wall at the top of the refectory 
of the suppressed convent of our Lady of Graces : it 
is much injured, and as it were utterly destroyed ; yet 
we could see fine heads, and a fine dramatic effect. 
The cupola of the church of S. M. delle Grazie is 
from the design of Bramante, and is therefore worthy 
of study. The church of St. Alexander is rich and 
beautiful ; that of the Madonna presso S. Celso, is 
perhaps still more so, and of higher celebrity. We 
wasted half an hour in going to see an ugly picture by 
the worst of human painters, David, of Napoleon 
crossing the Alps, and some other ostentatious trump- 
^ery, got up in praise of himself by that spoilt child of 
'blind fortune, the Corsican Imperial Artilleryman. 

I met with a tall gaunt cicerone in the duomo, who 
•explained every stone in the building, and told me the 
subjects of all the large pictures of the life and ex- 
ploits of St. Charles Borromeo, many of which would 
have been perfectly unintelligible without the assistance 
-of my long-backed friend ; the festival of this saint is 
to be celebrated at the beginning of the next month ; 
^hese paintings are suspended in regular order between 
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the pillars for that solemnity; we were so fortunate as 
tO' visit Milan at a time when we could profit by what- 
ever edificatioa is ta be derived front contemplating 
them. 

The life of a saint is a strange one, and some of his 
feats were very whimsical ; I did not find a represen* 
lation of the mental reservation of St. Charles, for 
which the Jesuits panegyrize him, and which is thus 
related : — " This saint expressed great charity towards 
two famous robbers on the highway, who were pursued 
by some officers of j ustice ; they asked the saint whether 
he had seen these two criminals passing- that way« No, 
quoth he, they did not pass this way : he- had at that 
time his finger in his sleeve, through which, his meaning 
was, that the robbers had not passed ; and the officers 
giving credit to his words, ceased from pursuing them, 
by which means they had the opportunity to maketheic: 
escape.'* • 

Several old cardinals' hats are hung up in the church -^ 
that must be a carnal mind which can contemplate the 
twelve tassels on each side of a cardinal's hat without 
-thinking of the twelve apostles. I was induced to see 
the sacristy, where three priests showed me many em- 
broidered garments, silver statues, much plate, and 
real or artificial jewels ; some reliques of the apostles,, 
of which they were weak enough to be ashamed, for 
they did not tell me of what they consisted, and some 
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rdiques of the dresses of the Blessed Virgin, of which 
they appeared to be proud ; there were six or seven 
pieces of brocade and satin enclosed in crystal cases 
at the end of the branches of a silver stand, like a 
candlestick ; the patterns of handsome c^-fasluoned 
holiday gowns, except the one at the top, which must 
have been a morning dress, for pickling and preserving, 
and household works, for it was of a most 'economical 
kind; it was a gingham that had been bought in a 
cheap shop in Holbom for fourpence or sixpence a 
yard. 

We visited a church, that is said to haVe'beai a 
temple of Hercules, and near it in the street we viewed 
a range of ancient columns. We visited the old ca>- 
'thedral, which is interesting for many antiquities, and 
.more especially as it is said to be the Basilica, in which 
the celebrated bishop and father of the church, St. 
Ambrose, officiated in the fourth century; a person 
less disreputable than many of the £Bithers of the church,, 
being a Lawyer, a gentleman, and a person of some 
learning and eloquence : he was a great champion of the 
church, and maintained snccessfuUy agaipst a very dis- 
tinguished man, Q. Aurelius Symmachus, the prefect 
of Rome^ the £sunous contest about repairing the altar 
of Victory> which was in &ct a mode of trying the great 
question^ whether the heathen religion should be re- 
. stored* He gained for the church on this spot a glorious 
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triumphy by refusing admittance to the Emperor 
Theodosiusy and fairly excluding him from this very 
cathedral, and shutting this very door» as it is said^ in 
his fyaxy when he attempted to enter for the purpose of 
receiving the sacrament. Taking advantage very art- 
fully of the emperor's unpopularity in consequence fit 
a massacre which had occurred^ in rashly endeavouring, 
to put a stop to an insurrection in Thessalonicay he 
stoutly insisted upon repentance ; the lordly saint having 
satisfied himself that tlie contrition was sincere^ ot 
haying sated his appetite for secular power, about a 
year after admitted hi» imperial penitent to^ a partici- 
pation in the mysterious rites, for which he still longed* 
The ladies of Milan have latdy fitted np in an ex- 
pensive style, by aubscription, the chapd of the sister 
of St. Ambrose, St. Marcellina, in this church : I sin- 
cerely hope that the fair saint will repay them soon ia 
such a manner as will be most agreeable to alL 

Wednesday, Octobbe 19.— We were detained at 
the gate about our passports, in going out of the city 
on foot : we took occasion to scold the fellows. At 
nine we got on board a good boat on Uie fine canal 
which leads from the Lago Maggiore to Milan, and 
from thence to Pavia ; it is wide and good; but betweeii 
Milan and Pavia there are eight locks, and most of 
them have a great fall of water* Our party consisted 
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of an old lady, who was reading the Donna Destenada, 
a romance, which she said was as old as Rome; and a 
family returning to Pavia from a visit to an aunt at 
Milan. The father and mother read their breviaries 
pretty steadily, the two daughters were employed in 
knitting; they justified in one respect at least the re- 
serve, the ** contegno riservato," which the guide-books 
attribute to the ladies at Pavia, as their distinguishing 
characteristic ; the mother scolded her daughters per* 
severinglyr for having walked with their father the 
preceding evening in the streets of Milan in the twi<» 
light; they excused themselves by saying, that they^ 
were so much wrapped up that they could not be 
known : but this did not pacify the old lady^r 

However extensive the knowledge of the father might 
be on other subjects, it was not great in geography ; 
amongst many absurdities about England, he re- 
marked, that it must be a high gratification to walk 
down to the sea-shore, and to look across the sea at 
Gibraltar, and to reflect that it belongs to the English. 

We arrived at three, and were detained some minutes 
at the gate for our passports; the people were scolded, 
and deservedly, for they had our passports again from the 
inn; and in quitting Pavia, I was again detained by a 
dunce who could neither read nor write, but who re* 
quired me to write my name and description in a book 
myself. 
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• The museum of anatomy is most adminible ; whilst 
we were considering the various objects, an Italian 
lady and gentleman entered; I expected certainly to 
see her withdraw, when she found that the collection 
was more excellent than select ; shewasacalm, grave, 
good-looking woman of thirty-five, and examined 
every thing minutely ; when the keeper of the museum 
pointed out to her, as to a. scientific person, the 
most secret of nature's mysteries, she drew near, 
and contemplated them with a quiet and profound 
attention. 

The unfinished cathedral is large and handsome : its 
belfry, or tower, stands at a distance, and there is a 
house between them to keep the peace : I like this in- 
dependence in a tower; the devil take the church, it 
seems to say, here stand I ! The asp^t of this crazy 
old city, l^e ancient capital of the Lombards, is in«« 
teresting; and the vestiges of this Scandinavian nation, 
called, from the extreme length of their beards, Longo- 
bardi, as their historian, Paulus Diaconus, himself 
a Lombard, and doubtless bearded like a billy-goat, 
informs us; a people who, as the same hairy writer 
tells us, governed withso.much equity and moderation* 
that most other nations envied the happiness of those 
who lived under them : the names Luitprand and Hil- 
debrand, Clodisvinta and Helmichild, are a little out 
of the common way, to say nothing of Gaitelgrima, 
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which is said to have been << nomen foeminoe apud Lan- 
gobaidos ; ^' would it not be charming to find amongst 
the reserved females of the Liangobardic metropolis^ a 
lovely nymph of the latter name, and tenderly to ad« 
dress her— my dearest Gaitdgrima ? 

Thursday^ OcTOB|:a ^0.-^We drove in an opea 
carriage to the Certosa» a church and convent of the 
Carthusians, near Pavia; the country on all sides is 
sandy, and quite flat, but fertile and well wooded ; so 
fertile indeed, that it is called the garden of the 
Milanese. The outside has the appearance of a mosque 
rather than of a church : the west front is carved in a 
surprising manner; its excessive richness astonishes; 
the inside surpasses all that one can dream or imagine 
of costly decoration. The roof is painted with various 
patterns, the wcdis with fine frescos ; there are ml- 
paintings in all the side-chapels, and the numerous 
altars are inlaid with precious stones set in white marble, 
or richly carved in relief; the transept, choir, and espe* 
cially the high altar, are adorned in like manner ; and 
statues and monuments abound. If any thing is un- 
worthy the edifice, it is the pavement; if it were well 
tessellated, it would be perfect. This church is also 
interesting historically ; for Francis I. of France, after 
his defeat at the battle of Pavia, came here to surrender 
himself. It rained a little as we returned ; I had not 
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experienced the inconvenience of a shower since I 
qaitted Geneva, • 

' The university of Pavia is a spacious and nohle 
building ; the museum of natural history is very good. 
As it was the vacation^ we could not find the other 
keepers to show us the remaining collections: we 
stumbled by chance ypon the hospital-— there are one 
thousand eight hundred beds; every thing seemed 
clean and well arranged. There are many tall brick 
towers, in which the ancient nobility were besieged by 
one another in the good old feudal times ; they must 
be of considerable antiquity ; yet the holes of the 
scaffolding still remain. The church of St. Michad, 
in which the Lombard kings were crowned, is, both 
within and without, a specimen of pure Saxou archie 
tecture, which is the rudest and most clumsy mode of 
ornamenting a building; the relief is so small, the 
profile so flat, that it produces an appearance of mean- 
ness ; there is nevertheless something handsome in the 
general effect. 

In the south transept, in a glass case, there is a metal 
image of die Saviour on the cross ; the inscription on 
the wall records, that when a neighbouring monastery 
was suppressed, the image was removed hither; and that 
an inscription on the image relates that it was made by 
. Agbarus, king of Assyria, the year in which Christ was 
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crucified. Agbarus> alias Abganis» alias Agabarus, alias 
Abagarus, was a king, or toparch, of Edessa^ a small' 
city of Arabia : he is called indifferently by any of the 
four names, but Agbarus is usually preferred^ because^ 
it is saidy that word, or one nearly similar, signifies in 
Arabic potentissimus, and was a common title of the 
kings of Edessa* Eusebius, in his Ecclesiastical 
History, relates that tUs prince, labouring under a 
grievous distemper, incurable by human skill, having 
heard of the miraculous cures performed by Jesus in 
Judea, sent him a letter, entreating him to come to 
him and cure bis disease; and promising him in 
his small city a secure asylum from his enemies: 
and that Jesus in return vouchsafed to write him a 
letter, in which, though he refused to visit him, he 
promised to send one of his disciples, who should 
heal his distemper and bring him salvation, Eusebius 
inserts the letters, and adds, that after the ascension 
of Jesus, Thomas, one of the twelve apostles, sent 
Thaddeus, one of Christ's seventy disciples, to Edessa, 
who, having converted Agbarus to the Christian faith, 
miraculously cured him, and performed many other 
similar wonders* This story Eusebius giv6s on the 
evidence of the public records of the city of Edessa» 
in which those transactions were preserved from that 
time to his day ; the letters he assures us were taken 
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from the Syriac, 

Is the inscription on the image in Latin, Greek, or 
any other language ? and how would its credit be varied 
by the language ? I presume that a nearer inspection 
would not be permitted; a proof that^ in the opinion of 
those who have the care of it, it would not bear ex- 
amination. My companion, who made some inquiries 
on the subject, informed me that it was stated to be 
made of silver ; he bravely took a copy of the writing 
on the wall, in defiance of all inquisitive observers, and 
kindly supplied me with it •— 

Agabarus Assiriorum Hex 

Hanc prodigiosam imaginem f«cit 

Anno quo X P S. mortuus est. 

Sic hoc sacrum inscribebatur simalacrum 

Cum in Sanctas Marias Theodotae delnbro colebatur 

Anno autem M D. C C J C Soluto annexo Monasterio 

Ad hanc insignem Basilicam translatum fuit. 

To digest such a story as this respecting the image, 
the assistance of a most courageous faith is necessary ; 
it is extraordinary, or, in the language* of the office, 
praeterordinary :_ 

Quod non capis, quod non vides, 
Animosa firmat fides, 
Pneter renim ordinem. 

The bridge over the Ticino is a good bridge for alt 
purposes but to look at ; it is exceedingly ugly. The 
Ticino here is a goodly river, and apt to increase in 
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floods to a size liiat must be inconvenient to his neigh^^t 
bours : I looked at him with the interest of a father, or 
of a nurses for I had seen him rise a tiny stream from a 
Kttlelake on the St. Gotthard ; he has the great merit of 
bringing the chief supply of water to the lovely Lago 
Ms^giore, through which he flows, and having passed 
under the ugly bridge, he g^s to swell the Po. From 
the opposite side of the river the ancient capital of the 
Lombards is fully seen, but it appears to be but a 
shabby place. 

The unjust and cruel fate of a learned and excellent 
man, at a period when learning and virtue were rare, is 
one of the sources of interest* in Pavia: we inquired 
after the tower in which the Consul Boethius was put 
to death at the beginning of the sixth century, but the 
persons to whom we applied were not able to direct us; 
and we would have visited his tomb in the church of 
St. Augustine, but we were informed, that that church, 
and a great many others, had been suppressed. 

Few works have attained to greater popularity than 
the five books of this man, of consular dignity, on the 
consolation of philosophy; it is a production of ex* 
traordinary excellence and elegance ; it was the great 
classic of the middle ages, and has been justly styled 
« a golden volume, not unworthy of the leisure of Plato 
or TuUy, but which claims incomparable merit from 
the barbarism of the times, and the situation of the 
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author." The patriot ^nd scholar laments in prose and 
verse alternately his imprisonment and misfortunes; 
when suddenly a female appears to him ; << visa eat 
mulieiTy'' says Boethius>. «< reverendi admodum vultu8« 
oculis ardentibus et ultra communem hominum valen-^ 
tiam perspicacibus;" her ardent and perspicacious eyes 
remind us of Dante's Beatrice, the expression << reve- 
rendi admodum vultus," as we have unfortunately pol-^ 
luted and misapplied the epithet very reverend, denotes 
^nly with a face like a dean, of a rubicundity << ultra 
•communem hominum valentiam." The female is Phi-*- 
losophy,and she tries to soothe and console the unhappy 
captive by ai^ument and confutation : she uses prose 
and verse equally, and the latter she sings ; << Haec 
cum Philosophia, digmtate vultus et oris gravitate 
servat4, leniter suaviterque cecinisset." The consul, 
like any other man who presumes to dispute with a 
lady, of course has the worst of it ; he is not hen-pecked 
like some, or chicken-pecked like others, but fairly 
philosophy-pecked ; and he is at last duly confuted and 
comforted. Such is the catastrophe of the work ; the 
judicious Le Clerc, who has criticised it, wonders that 
the author does not answer the question he had pro- 
posed, « Si quidem Deus est, unde mala ? " Other, and 
even theological writings, are attributed to Boethius; 
I have not examined the evidence upon which he is 
charged with the latter ; but without strong proof, it ia 
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exceedingly difficult to believe, that a mind capable of 
producing a volume not unworthy of the leisure of 
PlatOy could also discuss the mystery of the Trinity, or 
condescend to moot the question, ** Quomodo sul^* 
stantise, in eo quod sint, bonae sint, cum non sint 
substantialia bona ? " 

His book, De Consolatione Philosophise, has had 
the singular fortune to be translated . by two English 
monarchs, and in both instances, under circumstances 
somewhat similar to those under which the author com* 
posed his work : our Alfred, at a time when his dis« 
tresses compelled him to seek retirement, made a com- 
plete translation of it into the Saxon language ; and 
Camden relates, that Queen Elizabeth, during the 
time she was imprisoned by her sister Mary, trans- 
lated it also into English. 

Friday, October 21. — I quitted my kind fellow- 
traveller with regret, and set out alone in a little 
open carriage at six, on a fine but cold morning, and 
crossed the Ticino, and soon afterwards the Po, by a * 
bridge of boats; I was glad to salute that classical river. 
The country is sandy and quite flat, but very fertile ; 
the distant Alps have a pleasing eifect. At ten I came 
to Voghera. The market in this small city was crowded 
with country people and their mules. The unfinished 
cathedral is large, modem, and handsome. I saw many 
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fine women for so. small a place* After two hours' rest 
we started our steed again ; the country was still fiat, 
fertile, and pleasant: in most of the white mulberry 
trees that skirted the road, was a man, woman, or boy, 
gathering the leaves, and putting them into a sack or 
basket. 

We passed Tortona, but did not enter the city. At 
five we came to Novi : it has churches and a market- 
place; the pleasant hills in the vicinity givie it a cheerful 
appearance. I was informed that a person who is not 
an admirer of fortifications, is not repaid for making a 
circuit to take in the fortress of Alessandria della 
Paglia, or Alexandria of the Straw ; which is thus nick- 
named, because, through scarcity of wood, the inha- 
bitants heat their ovens with straw. 

Saturday, October 22. — I rose at the unnatural 
hour of four^ and got into a good roomy carriage drawn 
by three horses, with four other persons, the servants 
of a nobleman of Turin, and a boy three years and a 
half old ; and thus commenced travelling in true Italian 
fashion, by vetturino. The road was hilly and ex- 
tremely dusty, the land bad, and producing a great 
quantity of chestnuts: as we approached Genoa we 
found handsome country-houses — ^but for the absence 
of green fields and the presence of dry ri,vers, which in 
summer are large tracts of bare shingles, it would be a 

VOLt I. T 
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fine coontiy. From the top of a hill I first saw and 
saluted the much-sung Mediterranean with pleasure^ 
although I have too much reason to be dissatisfied with 
that sea. It is said that the Italians are temperate, and 
by no means great eaters-<-there are surely some ea^cep- 
tions: I have seen Italian women devour most frightful 
suppers. I remember once observing in a coffee-house 
HI London, an Italian singer of great comic poweri^ 
dealing draistically with a ixum of pork^ in a manner 
peculiar, energetic, and almost iniraculous. 
' As soon as it was lig^ this morning, the boy of three 
yearff and a half (AA9 who was Called a delicate child, ate 
cakes and sweatmeats for an hour; he then took to 
bread and cheese and the legs of cold fowls, and after-' 
wards to hard pears, and washed them down with a good 
glass of wine : so far from being fatigued, he kept ask- 
ing for bread, and, pointing ts> the chestnuts on the tr^es, 
said that they were good to eat. At ten we had a break- 
fast 4 la fourchette ; as it was a meagre day, ' some of 
die party abstained from flesh-r-l^ boy served on both 
sides with credit ; he ate meat with the feasters, and fi^sh 
and ^gs with the fasters ;. and after this meal he found 
out two Spaniards,' who 'were hiisj with a fowl and 
sausages, and partook of their fare. During our after-* 
noon's ride, he did not. refuse comfits and fruit; and 
when I asked, him if he was hungry, if he would like a 
slice of cold meat, some cheese, and a hard boiled egg». 
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he always answered yes» and seemed disappointed that 
it was only a qoestkm of idle curioBity* 

The view, of Genoa <fiK»i. the light-house is striking. 
I was pleased with the joyful^ meeting ci onr Italians 
with their lelatrons, especially of two sisters ; one had 
walked out of the city, above a mile, to<meet the other, 
and she can by the side of the 4»rriage till it stopped ( 
they kept 'kissing hands to each other heartily^ and 
seemed beside themselves with joy. Are we not guilty 
of stifling too itiiieh Ihese good "feelings? 

I put up atthe hotel df the Fouf-Nations— -this sign 
is common on the Contine<it)'&» wett as the Three Kings : 
I have not met-with^thlsr of • thfeM' in England. * The 
Three Kings are uhdoubtediy Itie 'three magi> or wise 
men of the East; and the Three <>fown8>"whieh is also 
a sign, -are theci^na of the^^magi: as every thing is 
Scrtptufi^ the-Four Nations are the -Assyrians, the 
Persians, the Greeks, and the R<mians-^the four great 
roonarehiesy or ^ingdoois, of the prophet Daniel ; who 
wais pelha^^gr^«tel^ b$ a prophet^^han as -a- historian. 
These wstf.a^iolent^ain and furious Btorm dtirtng the 

y }j ^i i.li ■ *-.•* i>--.» '• -* <■*» ;.•'«"'- ■* •• " -• •* • • 

Bvn^Ait, October- 9d<— I -slept for the first time 
undepa mosquito net^e— tfelt like the lionf in the fiible 
of the 'lion and the mouse; and- 1 longed fbf some 
friendly mouse to gnaw the iiet,^and' set me at liberty. 

t2 
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I set out at nine with a guide to siiee the city ; I had 
great difficulty in making, my guide speak Italian — 
the innkeepers and their servants prefer French, either 
that they may show their learning, or because they think 
that the traveller who speaks Italian, nieans to pay in 
the Italian style. On entering Italy I made a vow, or 
resolution, jaever to spe^ik a word of French, rather to 
go without what I wanted ; and I adhered to it most 
rigorously. ... * 

The Strada Balbi, with its three fine palaces, is viery 
noble, as well as the Strada Novissima and the Strada* 
Nova; they join together, and form one handsome" 
street. The view from the terrace in the gardens of 
the Doria palace is charming ; on a summer^s evening 
it niust be an inconceivably, delightful spot. The 
palace is interesting from the historical recollections 
of Andrew. Doria, the father of his country and the' 
restorer of, its liberty-:— the Washington of 1528 ; who, 
if he did not refuse a proffered crown," was at least too ' 
magnanimous to yield to the vulgar ambition of niak- 
ing himself a king. The church of the AnnuBciation * 
is handsome within, and is adorned with good frescos '; - 
there was a great crowd to hear the military mass ; the 
martial music had a fine effect : the soldiers are uisat 
and clean ; I was told' that they had learned of the . 
English troops to keep themselves clean. I visited a 
large palace with a noble collection of pictures, and 
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another with a fine saloon of gilded marble, which 
delights the French, and therefore cannot be in a good 
taste — ^but it is certainly-excessively rich and handsome. 
The Garden di Negri has a charming view, and all the 
terraces, grottos, bowers, and belvideres of an Italian 
garden* The cathedral is ancient and ugly, built in 
black and white stripes, like a magpie. An elegant 
.church has two good pictures, one by Rubens, the 
other by Guido ; another church has some remarkable 
reliefe, and many have excellent frescos. 
' The t church Carignani is large and plain; white 
stucco appears cold and bare to eyes that have just been 
gazing on the warm paintings of the other churches : 
there are some good pictures and large statues ; one of 
St^ Sebastian, by Puget, is much admired, but he is 
neither standing nor hanging ; I do not like misplaced 
idealism ; if a god has feet he should stand upon them-i 
I cannot admire a saint, hero, or god, who walks 
through the streets on his hands, and picks his teeth 
with his toes. 

From the promenade on the old walls, and from the 
pier, and from the top of the church Carignani, we 
obtained excellent views of the city and of the -port; 
Many olive-trees grow around the city ; and immense 
fig-trees are found in the courts of -many houses and 
palaces: I saw the beautiful fruit of the arbutus ex- 
posed for sale on the stalls : it is said to be unwholesome. 
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that only a few can be ee^tefk with safety* The -wdmeo 
are not handsome ; but the white veil which they wear 
oi^ their heads is becoming* - The houses as^exAxefi^teij^ 
high and the streets -surp^singly narrow ; ttey 0x^ 
paved with large stones, with a- narrow path of eliolier^ 
in the i^iddle for the horses* The roofs of the houses 
are. of an agre^ble hue> bdpg all covert, with a i^ghtr 
coloured slate» w^ch adds much to the beauty of ^bis 
superb city. The ^gs are excellent ; wlien opened they 
are of a bright .pink>. which I take to be the sign of « 
good fig* I found ^e fish good and fresh; small 
Joh|l-J>ores» an^d'a little whit^ fish*' Wbicfa, but -tof its 
tiny black eyes> would pasb for ptp^mac^oni*- Fish 
ought to be scarce here, if we m^y believe the proverbf 
which gives sueh an:unfi|vouiable character of GrenOii ;— t 
MoujatainS' without w^od^ a sea vrkhout fish» a^peopte 
Without faith, And :nrQmen withot)t modesty. • ^ Mpiati 
sen^a legno,. mare isemsa pe9ce^ geii^e s^nza fede^ it 
4onne genza vergogna.*' . '. 

i 

Monday, O.ctobier £4.--0f all the troublesome 
places for $i passport, this is one of the inodt trouble- 
some: they m^de m0;gp in person to the police— rthen 
to tlie governor^ auid pay the fellow five francfi^-then to 
tiie English consul, which was unnecessalry-r-then to a 
wretch of a Tuscan consul, who lived on the second 
floor in a little back street; and in imitation of his 
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betters, the garreteer niade me pay. two fraucs more— • 
it wa9 then necessaiy'tb send my passport to the goverr 
nor again, and finally to the police : the whole affair 

» 

took up much time, and w^ a great nuisance. If the 
worthless animal who at present is styled King of 
Sardinia, Cyprus, and Jerusalem> were, as is much to 
be wished, only and actually . monarch of Jerusalem 
alone, lie could not treat travelleilB with a greater o^ 
more stupid illiberality. . 

Haying at last obtained my. passport, I yisited ^ 
palace which contains some excellent pictures; four 
admirable Guides in one room, especially the Cleopatra. 
In another palace, new and handsomely furpished, and 
highly perfumed with frankincense, were sopae exqui- 
site paintings in good repair ; two long narrow land- 
scapes by Titian are considered great curiosities. In 
the royal palace is a superb production. of P^ul Vero-. 
nese — ^Mary Magdalene anointing tlie feet of Christ. 
The arsenal contains, as usual, some muskets ; soi^e-* 
thing that might be the work of an English blacksmith, 
but it is said to be an ancient rostrum ; it was found in 
the sea in cleaning out the harbour ; it has been fixed 
in the wall ; and an inscription says, that the Genoese 
have dedicated it tathe naval glory of their ancestors. 
It is not above a foot long, and, as has justly been 
observed, it would perhaps never have been thought the 
beak of a ship, ha4 it not been found in so probable a 
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place as the haven. The garden of the house> wheie 
some English consul orminister had livedo is steep and 
pleasant — ^the view from the summer-house at the, top 
of the garden, is delightful ; the day .was very fine ; that 
it was agreeable to sit in the open air on a marble bench, 
is a good criterion of the climate. 

The poor-house is an immense building; in the 
chapel is a round basso-relievo, in marble, of the 
Madonna supporting a dead Christ; the heads. only, 
and the hands of the Virgin, are given — but it is simple, 
natural, and affecting; and the skill with which the hair 
of Christ is expressed, is creditable even to Michael 
Angelo. We met a sedan chair coming from the poojr- 
house with a girl in it, who had a most doleful face, and 
a woman .was following her on foot ; we asked the 
matron, an ungracious person, what the girl had been 
doing ? she answered generally, that she had .been 
standing naughty, stava cattiva ; in what posture she 
had been standing we could not learn, or what thej 
were going to do with her. In the kitchen they wer^ 
ladling out soup, thick with cabbage and vegetables^ 
into basons of .the colour and texture of flower-pots, and 
they put into each a little morsel of paste, which a 
woman was preparing in a mortar. 1 approached th^ 
mortar, to see what it was, when amiddle-«ged won^an^ 
in a religious habit like a nun, came to me, and said, 
that the paste was to flavour the soup, and that it con? 
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Stated of cheese and garlic pounded together. She then 
began an encomium on garlic, and said that it was a 

■ 

wholesome and indeed a wonderful thing, for if there 
was any wind upon the stomach it enabled it to come 
up; of which, with more simplicity than grace, she 
gave a practical illustration, 

" In notes with many a winding boat, 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out y" 

adding, triumphantly, " There, I could not do so, if 
I did not eat garlic." She next led me to a sort of 
cloister, where a number of young women were sitting, 
and told me that they belonged to the house, but that 
it was not like a convent, for I might marry any of them 
I chose* I asked how many of them I might have ; she 
said only one at once, but if she died I might have 
another. I observed, that I could do as much as that 
in my own country, and retired. I confess I did not 
feel tempted to take either a wife or a cook from that 
establishment. 

There are but few public institutions at Genoa; 
most of the lions are private property. There is a cer- 
tain shyness, the attendant upon dishonesty, in the 
Italians ; altliough they are cheerful and good-tempered, 
they are far less chatty and sociable than the English ; 
but I cannot believe that they are such great rogues 
as they seem to think themselves ; why then this shy 
reserve ? 
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Tuesday, October 25. — At the early hour of 
half-past four, I was roused for the purpose of execut«^ 
ing, within the day, a journey of some thirty miles. I 
went to seek my vetturino ; and when we were just on 
the point of departure, three young Germans, who were 
to occupy the inside of the carriage with myself, un- 
luckily raised the question, whether the price was to be 
paid in Hre or francs ; it would make a difference of 
one-seventh part, and it led to a long dispute. At last 
all parties were unanimous in referring to the master 
of the carriage, with whom the bargain had been made ;' 
the simple Germans believed that he would decide 
against himself and for them, if the interests of justice 
required it : I have often observed that this is one of 
the ways in which men are most easily duped, in agreeing 
to refer to the decision of an unjust and partial tribu- 
nal. At last the silly suitors returned, and praised my 
penetration, for~tlie decree of the Lord Chancellor was, 
as I had predicted, in favour of francs ; they were how- 
ever satisfied with, the determination, because he had 
agreed to take a certain suni for the present, or huona:- 
mono; in this also they were tricked; because, as that 
is entirely voluntary, they had the game in their own 
hands ; and if they thought that they were imposed 
upon as to the price, they might have indemnified them- 
selves amply out of this fund, and have avoided all 
dispute and loss of time. 
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- We Jdid not set off until half-past &^t ; a Spaniard, 
who was to Qcciipy tbd cabriolet, had tlie never-Tailing 
resotrce of biscegars — ^b^ nnbked away the foiir hours 
^ith p0r&i:tX0mposure;! I -am itnhappilj no khoker: 
and^ is 1 happen to know exactly the value of time 
Hfhidi is spent in judidcd^inqnirijes and decisions, and 
bow ttse&lly it is emplcybd ; that in the few cases where 
every thing is not predetermined and arranged before- 
hand, it is ihuch better tb take a pair of dice, or a Iialf- 
penny, add toiBettle ftfe point in dispute in a moment, 
upon principles eiqnaliy rational and' more satis&ctory ; 
I was, 'I boijfi^, somewhalt impatient; and wished sin- 
oa*ely*that'thid goldtrnvgimplidity of the Germans had 
beeli fiadrly&disiisted in the'propiO'.peiibdof the woiriH, 
the gohlen ^ge; for iti this' age of iron, in Italy and 
in Genoa, i'tappeared to be ex<3eedingly out of place. 
•^ 'Whilst lykaa waitings I was bdd'that the' wind wai 
fiiiJV atid the day was fin^ which was perfectly true; 
and thatweishoizld soon bebl^n along' to Leghorn— <:• 
this was leas certain ; and as I lim not fond of trusting 
inysdPtotfae sea, I was^esji^eciaUy. unwilling to ^< wander 
in tbat perilous flood r at' this season, an<l in a felucca. 
We crossed a dry river, and followed a fine road close 
upon the sea-shore ; the country was very beiiutiful^- 
olive trees in profusion, and in the gardens orange and 
lemon trees covered with fruit. We took a slight re- 
past in the middle of the day, at a poor inn, and slept 
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at Sestri. I found the temperature warm and com- 
fortable ; but the little Spaniard, who had been accus* 
tomed to the climate of Seville, complained bitterly of 
the cold ; he anticipated with horror, the thoughts of 
passing a winter in Rome; and declared, that the in« 
clemency of the climate would kill him : an Italian sky 
is proverbial, amongst us northern nations, as breathing 
nothing but the soft gales of Paradise. . 

My German companions treated me all day. with 
extraordinary respect, in consequence of a ludicrous 
mistake ; they had asked the yetturino of what rank 
their companion was to be ; he said a high lord, un alto 
signorcy he did not exactly know what, he believed an 
abate. How the man took this notion into his head 
I cannot comprehend, unless it was, that he saw .me 
when I was at dinner, after a walk of nine hpurs ; and 
he judged of my quality from my appetite, which, in 
his opinion, could only be found in such unsophisticated 
purity in the jolly abbot of a lich monastery. How- 
ever the notion originated, the good Germans believed 
it all day ; and it was not until I chanced to say. that I 
was an Englishman, and one of them asked if we had 
still abbots in England, that the matter was explained, 
to the great diversion of all the party, both lay and 
ecclesiastical. ' 
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Wednesday^ October 26. — ^We rose at au un* 
natural hour/ and slowly proceeded to Borghetto, or^ 
as it is nick-named, Porchetto, the little pig, a filthy 
and piggish place, where we dined. After dinner I set 
ofF to walk to Spezia : the distance is twelve Italian or 
geographical, therefore, nearly fourteen English miles ; 
I had advanced within half a mile of Spezia before 
the carriage overtook ine; the vetturini travel a little 
faster than it is convenient to walk, but not much ; a 
little law enables the pedestrian to keep a long time in 
advance. The new road goes to the left, and conse- 
quently leaves the sea and passes inland, through a 
solitary country covered with woods of low chestnut- 
trees ; it is laid out on scientific principles, executed 
in a handsome and expensive style, and when completed 
will be an excellent road. For a long time Genoa has 
been, for so large, so rich, and so important a place, 
the most inaccessible spot in the world ; this road will 
facilitate the intercourse with Florence, Leghorn, and 
the south : on the north the new road over the Bocchetta 
connects it with Milan and Turin, and the northern 
nations. On turning the corner by ah old olive-tree at 
the topi of the hill, I came suddenly upon a noble 
view of the fatal gulph of Spezia, and of " the re- 
morseless deep : " the day had been wild, but the even- 
ing was calm and fine ; the country is beautiful ; the 
Appenines oh the left were white with snow like Alps. 
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Where should a poet fall asleep^ but at Spezia? where 
ghottld he coBtiiHie to almnber, Bat in Rome? — 
It was dasl^ when we arrived . in Spezia,- at a cleaa 
comfortable inn, the Twa Mocurs^ 

Thursday, October d7*<f^We commenced on? 
journey at four; tl^e moon and 8ta3r& shone so bright 
that it was Kght as day ;- fbr .a short distance we passed 
by. the very edge of the treacherous sea, which was 
smooth as a mirror* When day-light came we found 
the gconnd quite whit^ with the hoar frost ; it was ex«- 
tretndy cold. We crossed the Magra, and soon after;* 
wards entered Sarzana, where we breakfasted on coffee, 
figs, and eggs fried in oil — ^the Italian vermon of: eggs 
and.bfu:on^ which, if . the materials be good, isanex^ 
cellent ifisb. We met some peasant girls with ex-* 
tremdy. minute. hat& We walked about the <city^ 
which is neat ; the cathedral is a handsome building ; 
the marble altars in the traiise}its are w^U xsxved. Our 
appearance excited some curiosity, and even disturbed 
the gravity of a funeral in the cathedral. JThe Spa*> 
ni«rd wore a laced jacket, listened with points instead 
of buttons^ and his head was smartly tied up in a ocn 
loured handkerchief, like a French woman* Of die 
tiiree Gernmns, two had blue blurts, the other> a browa 
one, with red leather girdles about their loins ; of <^ 
,the flowing locks w0»e savmounted by « .smiA 
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dkull-cap of red velvet : I wore, what perha{>s seemed 
the most outlandish garment of ally an English drab 
great-coat and a travelling cap,. like the other two 
Germans. The people of the city stared and folliowed 
HA ; at bst a t<obliCcomst issitiie oat of Ha shop, and 
said to me wi^ a civil but sottiewhat pompous air, 
"Pray, sir, are'you not Grecjk^?'* I answered, ^-^Yes^ 
we are ; and I am Homer, the father of poetry.'?. He 
did not appear to. compl^keM my reply, bat bowed 
lihd retired. 

' We stopped to look at some object, when a woman 
of a certain age, but still handsome, whose eyes most 
have made sad ravages amongst the hearts (^ the shop- 
keepers ^f tbie place, s^id to me, for I was lagging 
behind, "It is a fine day/* or somethiiig of the kind, 
and immediately irffcerwards, "Sly dear sir, (caro mg-- 
note,) pray tell me what you are ?'* I inquired, « D6 
you really wish to know ? '' Sheanswered^ " I am already 
dead with anxiety.'*- "Then, cara signora/' 1 aaM,- 
"know, that the little man with the. embroideried ctrnt 
IS a Spanish apothecary, -a good* man," efnd, I believe^ 
clever in his profession ; the other thr^ are Getmansr^ 
for in Germany the students, and in England the 
butchers, wear those shirts ; -and J Am an un'&rtunate 
Englishman." "A thousand thanks ! -a thousand 
thanks ! " sh^ hastily said ; and ran a^ay to swell the 
triumph of besauty, and to tell all over the city a se« 
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cret, which all the dignity and all the authority of the 
tobacconist could not draw forth, but which had been 
instantly yielded up to, the irresistible power of her 
charms. 

We passed JMassa, a neat little town, most agreeably 
situated; the neighbouring quarries of white marble 
at. Carrara are ssdd^to be worth a visit, which we could 
not afford them : we observed fine pieces of white 
marble applied to the most ordinary purposes. We 
ariijred in good time at Pietra Santa ; we explored the 
neat town, which contains, besides many pretty women, 
a handsome cathedral and baptistry : after supper we 
took a cup of coffee in the Cafe di Dante, an imposing 
title, and a stern patron for a place of amusement. 

In a double-bedded room, the little Spaniard occu- 
pied the other. bed, I was amused by the singular 
manner in which^ the stranger from the banks of the 
Guadalquivir disposed himself for rest — ^having care- 
fully put his hair in papers like a woman, he lighted a 
cegar, and getting into his nest, quietly smoked him- 
self to sleep, and thus wafted his fancy in a cloud back 
to his native Andalusia* . 

FRipAY, October 28. — I had been told by many 
travellers, that in Italy.it would be imprudent, on en- 
tering an inn, to order whatever I wished for, and to 
trust to the. honesty of the innkeeper; that the bill 
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would hot be extravagantly unreasonable ; but that it 
was necessary to make a previous bargain for such ac«* 
commodation as I might desire. The great pleasure 
of human life is to trust and to be trusted ; and this 
practice was so odious in my eyes, that I was deter- 
mined to use the course that I had hitherto followedy 
and not to make a special contract until I was once 
grossly imposed upon. 

This mormng at four o*clock I .thought my hour was 
come, and that I must henceforth be a regular hig^^r, 
and i^ee beforehand for the pric^ of my bed and of 
«very morsel I was to put into ray mouth* When! 
asked my. landlady what I was to pay for my enter- 
tainment, she named a sum that was nearly double 
the rate at which a traveller, who wished to be well 
treated, ought to pay : I said to myself, " Now 1 must 
begin to make bargains," — and laid the money quietly 
on the table ; she took it up and went away. 

Tberie was some delay in harnessing the horses ; I 
remained at the table sipping my coffee until I was 
called : in about twenty minutes the woman returned^ 
and laying down some money before me, was going 
away ; I said to her, "What is the matter — what is 
this money?" With the air of a peniteot making 
restitution, she answered, "The account will stand 
better thus," and went down stairs. I found that she 
had returned -about half the sum I had paid her:^ I 
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thought that this $houId go for nothing, and that I 
was absolved once more at least from the unpleasant 
nece8«tyt>f driving a bargain. I related this adventure 
to many persons who had travelled much in Italy; they 
smd it was veiy remarkable, that they had never met 
with any thing of the kind, and that th^ never saw 
again a piece of money, great or small, that they had 
once parted with. 

If any conduct will inspire honesty, it is the ap- 
peimnce of confidence, for persons will frequently 
cheat l^ose who manifest distrust, and spare othert 
who seem to confide in them; thus men, who venture 
boldly into the Uon*s deny generally come out unhurt* 
If I were asked whether I would therefore advise any 
one to pay the lion a fitmiliar visit, I would say, ** No, 
because too much would be staked;*' but when the 
question is, whether five or ten shillings is to be paid» 
the traveller, who desires to see men and manners* 
must elect either to make sure of his five shillings, or 
to risk them occasionally for the sake of a moral expe* 
riment ; as for our amusement we play at cards for 
sm^ sums. 

The morning was cold, the ground white with the 
boar frost. When the horses stopped at a small public- 
house to bait, we walked over a considerable hill, from 
tiie top of which we had a good view of the coast, and 
what was at that time a novelty, some pastures and 
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darkened by the ilex. We sat upon a wall until thd 
carnage came dp ; and soon after we had mounted it^ 
we crossed the Serchio by a bridge at a short distance 
from Lucca. 

We found many large canes growing on the banks 
of this pretty little river, which the Itsilians use for 
many purposes; the Women often spin with a distaff of 
the most simple construction possible: the ancient 
distafiy from which the fates have eternally drawn the 
varied thread of human life^ cannot be less artiicial-^ 
it is in fact a piece of one of these canes, about two feet 
in lengthy rudelj' broken odf^ with the flax at the top* 

Through cMd, hunger, and fittigue, I fell asleep; 
wlien I awoke I saw Pisa befo<« me. I was captivated 
with the Calm beauty of Pisa ; and I was treated there 
with so much real kindness, that I had only to regret 
that it was my lot to visit it onCe <>nly, and lor a verf' 
short time.> 

Saturday, October 29.— The LKng*Afnoisfii*e* 
but the Arno is muddy ; in the Italiiin landscape g^^ 
and la^ trees are wanting, and the rivers are either 
quite dry or fuuddy. The custoiti-hoiises are exceed- 
ingly annoying in this little state; for fiscal purposes 
they shut the Porta della Spiaggia at five o'clock in 
the evening; and having locked, bolted, and b<"^ 
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the gate, they leave it; so that all access to the city 
from the country on that side is as completely pre- 
cluded as if the city were invested by a besieging army, 
which is an enormous inconvenience; and this most 
monstrous piece of tyranny is perpetrated because the 
person, to whom the stupid Tuscans passively submit 
themselves, does not choose, to hire a gate-keeper, to 
prevent his being cheated in the toll of a turnip or 
a carrot. All day long the soldiers are employed at the 
gates in stopping the market-carts and counting :the 
•cabbages, or in. thrusting iron skewers through the 
baskets of manure, which boys or asses carry out of 
the city; when I passed the gates in a caliche they^ 
made me stand up, and peeped under the seat. 

I entered several quiet churches in this pleasant still 
city. I looked for Ugolino's tower, the Tower of 
Hunger' it is called, but I was told it had been pulled 
down. The leaning, or foiling tower^the cathedral, the 
baptistery, and the Campo Santo, stand together on 
a grasfr^lot, and have a fine effect ; it would be dif- 
ficult in any other city to find anoliier constellation of 
ibur such handsome buildings without any eye-sore. 
* I like the tower ; whether it be in good or in bad taste, 
I like the tower ; it is circular ; seven stories of arcades 
are surmounted by a belfry, and all of white marble; 
the four lower stories lean more than the three upper, 
which adds to the deception, as there is a bend in the 
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middle, as if the t^wer were breaking in the fall: 
whether the inclination is to be ascribed to art»^ 
or to the sinking of the foundation, has alwsrys 
been disputed ; it is easy to find arguments ^n sup-* 
port of either supposition. It is of comfortable 
ascent by one hundred and fifty-three steps, and com*' 
mands a delightful view ; it is a hollow cylinder, . and 
tibe appearance of the interior is perhaps even more 
extraordinary than of the exterior; it resembles a welU 
or the bent shaft of a pit, cut through a fine stratum of 
white marble. It was mentioned as a ludicrous act,, 
that an architectural amateur had come from America 
for the sole purpose of seeing this campanile; but I 
confess that it did not strike me in the same light; if 
the beautiful building took his fancy, asmuchas.it 
captivated me, I do not think that it would repent him 
of his voyage. 

The cathedral boasts of bronze doors, curiously 
wrought in relief with the history of the Old and New 
Testament, by Bonanno, an ancient statuary ; paintings, 
marbles, mosaics, bronzes, a large silver altar, a findy 
carved marble pulpit, and in short every object oF 
devotional luxury or magnificence* The performances 
of St.. Rainerius, the patron of the church and city, 
are depicted; many of them would be ridiculous in; 
any one but a saint — in him they are full of unctioa 
and edification.. 
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The baptistery is a circular buildii^, remarkable 
fpr riclies similar to those af the cathedraly aiid for a 
Yery extraordinary echo. 

The }>uriai groand^ or Campo Sante> is a noble 
rectangular cloister of marble, which not only suproiuuls 
some earth brought from the Holy LAnd, a most 
comfortable bed for a dead body, but has its walls 
painted infresco, with various subjects of Biblical and 
Pisan history, by Giotto, Andrea Orgagna, Memmiy 
and other great masters ; and a vast assemblage of sta- 
tues, busts, sarcophagi, reliefs, inscriptions,— -antique, 
modem, and of the middle age8,-^many of them of 
distinguished merit. It is at once a burial ground, a 
picture gallery, and a museum of antiquities ; if it be 
ever freely opened to the public, it must be an in* 
-structive and agreeable lounge; if it can only be 
visited in company with a guide, it loses much of it» 
value and interast. 

One fresco is remarkable, because a figure in it has 
supplied a proverb, a rare merit in a painting : the sub- 
ject is the well-known passage in the history of Noah, 
which has given rise to the slave-trade; to all the dis- 
cussions on the subject, and to the renown of Mr. 
Wilberforce; when the patriarch, to prevent any ill 
effects from the dampness of the earth, treated him- 
self to a glass of wine, and, unfortunately for the sable 
posterity of Ham> filled his glass too often : the three 
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sm» are eonducting themselves in the manner that 
history relates, and a pretty young woman, I suppose 
the wife of one of the sons, is covering her face with 
her hand, but evidently peepii^ through her fingers; 
hence the proverb^ ** la vergognosa del Campo Santo,*' 
the modest woman of the Campo Santo, is applied to 
ridicule mock modesty* I should conjecture that tlie. 
painter was friendly to the slave-trade; and in order 
to ^ve the unhappy Africans the fairest possible title in 
both lines toa black skin, he ingeniously meant to shQw» 
that the wife of Ham was equally guilty, although 
in a more feminine manner, with bei husband. 

The botanical garden, or Garden of Simples, as it h 
called^ IS pretty good ; I saw there a small cedar, the 
only specimen of that noble and singular tree that I 
remember to have seen in Italy.. 

Sunday, October ao.— *! saw in progress the en* 
gravings of Mascagni's anatomical plates; they are on 
a large scale, minute and elaborate, and, as I was in* 
formed by a distinguished anatomist^ e&trenely aecu^ir 
rate ; when complete, they will be a great acquisition 
to the student* The ingenious person who superintends^ 
the esectttion of them, seemed deeply impressed and 
penetrated by the notion of their importance ; he ran 
on into long discussions, and. explanations, with a vola*^ 
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bility which would have been more intolerable if it had 
been less tiresome^ for it was surprising as a specimen 
of the relentless in boring ; he had gotten however one 
joke, whether he had accidentally invented it himself, 
or some one in pity had given it him, I could not de- 
termine, but it appeared to make him very happy, for 
he wrapped himself up in it^ and hugged himself in 
the conceit of its exceeding facetiousness ; it was this» 
that the great anatoinist had represented all the various 
parts without the skin, except two, one I remember^ 
was the eye in the male subject, the other was some 
part, I forget what, in the female. 

I took a walk in the country, and saw in a vineyard 
a snake, at least a yard in length, with a green back ; 
he lifted up his head and looked at me; but as an 
Englishman is now no curiosity, he lowered it imme« 
diately, and calmly continued his rustling course. 

At the instance of a friend, who has studied^ much, 
and priactised a little, the agriculture of the country, 
I was induced to look at one of the ploughs, and to 
hear it explained by a countryman : the plough is 
clumsy, but I believe not heavy, and I am informed 
it is efficient ; it is doubtless very simple ; it consists of 
three pieces of wood only, and in their, names I was 
told that I should recognize Virgil's plough : .the 
countryman, called one piece something like buris: 
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another dentale; the dentalia of Virgil, my friend tri- 
umphantly said, and found in it the duplex dorsum f 
which has puzzled the commentators; the third part he 
called stegokt^ which may be a diminutive of stiva. 
Here follows the much agitated passage descriptive of 
the plough : — 

" Continao in sylvis magn^ vi flexa domatur 
In burim, et cumfonnam accipit ulmus aratri j 
Huica stirpe pedes temo protentuB in octo ; 
Binae aures, duplici aptantur dentalia dorso. 
Casditur et tilia ante jugo levis, altaqne fagus, 
Stivaque, quae cunus a tergo torqueat imos.'' 

Georg, 1, i. v. 169. 



Monday, October 3h — ^I was driven quickly in a 
caleche, drawn by one horse, along a good, level, uninte- 
resting road, to the emporium of salt fish, Leghorn. 
I found the town better than I had expected; the 
square is large and well built, as are also some of the 
streets. In the cathedral they, were singing, burning 
incense, and ringing a bell as usual, but there was 
nothing attractive. Elba may be seen at a distance 
from the shore, and some other islands. There is an 
English burial ground full of cypresses And marble 
monuments. Men were employed on the walls in 
making ropes; they did not carry the tow in their 
aprons as in England, but at the end of poles ; one of 
which resembled a distaff with flax upon it magnified ; 
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it requires a much greater familiarity witb ropes than I 
can pretend to, to be a competent judge of the ad«r 
vantages or disadvantages of this method* 

The number of Jews was so great, the smell of salt 
fish so strong, and the coachmen and boatmen so much 
more troublesome than they commonly are, even in 
Italy, that I left the place with real pleasure. Leghorn 
appeared to me to be one of those cities where the only 
enjoyment of the tmveller is the reflection that he will 
most probably never enter it again ; but I confess that 
I am strongly prejudiced against disagreeable persons 
and places. Yet I have heard of English, and of a 
superior caste too, who have resided long ihere, and 
have become attached to the spot ; but perliaps it 
would be difficult to find on the surface of the globe, 
a situation of which men would not in general grow 
fond by a long residence; this Tuscan sea-port and its 
vicinity may have advantages which gradually disclose 
themselves; it would be extremely unfair, from the 
cursory visit of a few hours,, to decide positively 
on a subject, which can only be fully ascertained 
by a longer expeiiment, and that I confess I should 
be exceedingly unwilling to make. I was glad to 
return to Pisa; it had fresh beauties in my eyes; 
the Lung'Arno was a charming contrast to Leghorn. 

National and local peculiarities are most striking in 
trifling matters. 1 went in the dark to put a letter into 
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the post, and I felt not an unseemly wooden slit, but 
a comely marble hole. There were great crowds before 
the confectioners shops ; and cakes were exhibited in 
the windows exactly similar to the twelfth-cakes in Lon- 
don ; it was. the eve of All-Souls, or of All-Saints day ; 
it is as well to eat a good cake for the sake of all the 
saints and of all their souls, and because the dead are 
not alive, as on account of the epiphany; they are 
both very good reasons for eating good cake ; on such 
a subject, a much worse reason ought to satisfy a much 
more scrupulous person than I profess to be. In 
England, we celebrate all-hallows eve, or nutcrack 
night, as this vigil is called, by eating apples and 
cracking nuts ; we disclaim and reject all worship of 
saints ; but as they never did us any harm, if the 
apples are good and the nuts sound, and we feel in- 
clined to eat them, we indulge our taste, and kindly 
suffer the departed worthies to take whatever credit 
they may think redounds to them from the due per- 
formance of these ceremonies. 

The climate of Pisa is unifbrmly mild and warm ; in 
the summer, perhaps, hot and stifling; but ^sickness 
steals in every where ; I think I heard more of con- 
sumptions in Italy thun in* England : my landlord at 
the Ussero told me that he had lost his wife by that 
disease, and had been afflicted by it himself ; but by 
adhering rigidly . to the rule of eating once only in 
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twenty-four hours, and by some other self-denying 
precautions, he had got the better of it. The climate 
appears to be unfavouiable to the constitutions of 
English children ; I was informed, that amongst other 
inconveniences, they are liable to the discomfort and 
risk of having the measles sieveral times, 

Tuesday, November l. — It was a beautiful 
morning ; I set out at seven in a caliche, and passed 
through the pleasant village of Pugnano: it is agree- 
able to see on the walls of the houses lemon trees in- 
stead of our pears. What is gained in one way is lost 
in. another ; it had struck me what fine gardens might 
I be had here, but I was told that it is hardly possible 
V to water them enough : that excellent vegetable the red 
^^beet cannot be produced ; the white can be grown, but 
it is very indifferent. From the number of ditches 
made for the purpose of irrigation, it seems that there 
i» as much trouble to get the water on the land here as 
there is to get it off in other countries. The vines are 
trained on polled poplars ; it would be good to poll a 
poplar, and train a vine in its head in a garden in Eng- 
land, as a memorial of Italy ; if the vine would not bear 
grapes, it would at least have a pretty appearance. 

We came suddenly upon the famous Lucca, a 
stately walled city in a plain watered by the Serchio, 
and surrounded by mountains; a city famous for its 
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oil) and for Castruccio Castracani, whp is known to 
many, because hirlife was described by Macchiavelli, 
and to all, as the hero of <«Valperga;" all previous 
knowledge whets the appetite and sharpens the curi- 
osity ; and as I had read that instructive novel, I had an 
additional motive to survey the city ; I took an hour for 
the purpose, which proved to be two or three. 
. The churches were hung within and without with 
black cloth, charged with white skulls and marrow 
bones ; and there were many people in them singing 
and praying for the dead. There are many handsome 
churches ; the western fronts are of white marble, and 
formed of several stories of arcades. There were good 
paintings, and altars rich with silver plate; some 
churches were hung with Genoa velvet ; instead of a 
door, a large, thick, heavy mat was suspended at the 
entrance^ I walked round the city upon the walls; 
the walk is wide and planted with trees; the view on 
all sides is fine. I saw many pretty women here ; at 
Pisa it is difficult to find one. 

Little states will always be extremely stately; in 
going out of the city, a man at the gate handed me a 
pen and ink, and as white paper is dear, and a book 
dearer, a bit of blue paper, such as that in which a 
grocer wraps half a pound of brown sugar, that I 
might write my own account of myself in my own way ; 
I suppose the government cannot afford to pay the 
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salary of more than one inau» who is able to write, and 
he was employed in his duties as chancellor. <<By her 
snow may we be made white ! *' is an inscription in one 
church on an altar of the Blessed Virgin; it is a con- 
ceity but perhaps a pretty one: « Ut ejus nive deal- 
bemur!" 

I passed through a pleasant country to Pistoia, and 
I met many pretty country girls on the road \ as they 
generally wore a black beaver hat like men^ I was re^ 
miuded of Wales. I reached Pistoia at five, and was 
immediately led through handsome wide streets to 
several Churches^ in one the host was elevated just as 
we entered ; my guide dropped down on his kn^es as if 
he had been shot, and the fine organ struck up a tri« 
umphant strain* I had not eaten since six in the 
morning; it was now almost dark; 1 was tired add 
fainty but I was led hastily from one scene to another; 
it was like a dream : it never rains but it pours : at some 
otlier titne these sights would have been a great tr^t, 
now I only sought food ^nd repose* 

I was takeh into a hospital for women ; there was 
room after room, and bed after bed on both sides of 
the rooms; they were generally occupied. The air 
was good, and things were cleaner than they probably 
would have been at the homes of the patients, but not 
so clean as a hospital should be. A fine little girl, 
whO'Was running about the wards, was amused to see 
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u stranger there; she laughed aloud, and, following 
me, tried to draw my umbrella from my arm, whilst I 
passed a bed, at the foot of which were placed a sca- 
pulary, and a vessel of holy water; an old woman had 
received the extreme unction, and was waiting for death ; 
they ssud she was dead, but I heard her cough under 
the clothes. Such the one had been, such the other 
would be ; how much is done and suffered between the 
two extremes. 

After seeing some more churches, as there was 
nothing to eat at my hotel, I was conducted to a trot" 
teur*s, a cook's shop; the fire was out, and there was' 
no one but a youth in black, like a lawyer's clerk*— it 
seemed as hopeless to apply to him, as to go to chambers 
in the Temple and call for a dinner. He placed on 
the table some wine, more drinkable than usual, and 
bread, for. whieh the city is famous. I supposed that 
I must wait a long tim&— -I therefore took out a book 
to pass an hour<— before I had opened it, the common 
soup appeared-— three cold roast isparrows followed, 
slender fare^ but they^were savoury, and helped the good 
bread down^-then came— ^then came the quarter of a 
boiled capon, so large, so juicy, so white, so tender, 
that it was quite an event ; the very liver was in itself 
a blesnng — ^then some fried pigs feet ; but in eating 
these, I can never forgel that they stood all thdr lives 
in a sty : they offered some other dishes^ which I dcs 
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clined : I paid a small sum for an unexpectedly good 
dinner* 

When I returned to the inn, I found all the people 
on their knees, with some priests praying for the dead ; 
I afterwards had some conversation with one of the 
party ; his discourse was such as I should have antici- 
pated from the attitude and society in which I had seen 
him — ^it forcibly reminded me of the writings of some 
of the dead. In walking hastily through tlie streets of 
Pistoia, 1 had been much struck by the beauty of the 
women; I heard from others, especially from a person 
who had resided there some time, and upon whose 
judgment I can rely, that many females of a surprising 
loveliness are to be met with in that city* 

Wednesday, November 2.— I rose at six; we 
found the gates shut, and a crowd of people waiting to 
be let out; in about ten minutes they opened a wicket, 
and it appeared that as many had been watting to be 
let in : when they had crowded past one another, the 
gates were opened, and some market carts, which had 
been detained, were suffered to enter. I do not pretend 
to understi^nd warfare, but this shutting of gates ap- 
pears to be a foolish thing, and gives much trouble 
for no good purpose. The cities are surrounded with 
ugly dead walls, which impede the view, the exit, and 
the entrance, and prevent a free circulation of air; 
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and, except at Lucca; they are too narrow to make a 
^ood walk. The soldiers who are employed for the 
police, and to keep the gates, or even the inhabitants, 
could always repel the attack of a small number of 
persons, and a large army would not be kept out by 
«nch walls as the Italian cities would oppose to them. 
It is an absurd relic of barbarism ; but often in a most 
«enseless^ practice may be found some collateral good ; 
by shutting the gates early, people are compelled to 
keep good hours ; and as they are not open before sun- 
rise,' painfully long journeys are prevented. 

I passed through a flat country, and through Prato 
without knowing it, as I did not observe any city suf- 
ficiently large to contain ten thousand inhabitants: 
perhaps the extraordinary and almost incredible pro- 
fanation, and astounding misapplication of wafers, by 
the nuns of the convent of St. Catherine, as related 
by De Potter, in his Memoirs of the Bishop of Prato 
and Pistoia, Ricci, has infected the air of this city, so 
that it ofFuscates the mind of the traveller, and hebe- 
tates his powers of observation, and thus hides Prato, 
unwilling to be seen, and blushing for the scandals of 
its nuns. 

I arrived at Florence without knowing it, and 
thinking that it was Prato ; I told the driver, there- 
fore, to take me to whatever inn he pleased — as I sup- 
posed, to bait and breakfast ; he took me to a dim 
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place^ ftiU of vetturini ♦ and, in spite of mey woukl 
carry tny baggage into a bed-room, which led to an ex- 
planation : I immediately rectified my mistake, by 
ordering eay biags to be transported to the Four Nations, 
and trani^lanting myself to that hoteL The pompon^ 
air with which my passport had been examined at the 
gate, and with which I was told to stand up, that they 
might peep into the seat, had not undeceived me ; for 
I had experienced the same impertinence in the most 
paltry cities; but as soon as I.saw the Lungo TArno, 
I recognised the beautiful Florence, and remembered 
an engraving which I used to look at when a boy, and 
especially the marble bridge, with three elegant arches ; 
' the most graceful bridge I ever saw. I cannot decide 
whether it is better with the three large shields over the 
centre of the arches, or would be better without them. 
' To deta*mine the curvatu/e of the arches of the bridge 
of the Holy Trinity, is a problem which has always 
Continued to exercise the mathematicians, and has 
never received a satisfactory solution ; it is not merely 
' a question of scientific and useless curiosity, but a 
matter of important and practical utility, because the 
curvature of these arches affords the flattest road-way, 
and greatest water-way, with the least quantity of ma- 
terial, of any stone bridge that was ever constructed. 
It is, in other words, more of a bridge than any other 
' •in the world ; and as it is also the most beautiful, it is 
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a striking illustratioii of the theory — that in proportion 
«s any thing is itself» and essentially answers the end 
proposed, it is beautifuL Every curve has been chosen 
for these thnee arches; they have been shown, by in- 
genious persons, to be elliptical, catenary, and cycloi- 
dal; aiid a patriotic EngUshman maintains, that they 
w^ manifestly Gothic pointed ajrches, of the time of 
Henry VII., and that the shields, or ornaments at the 
vertices, seem intended, by the architect, only to veil 
his obligations to Gothic science. 
' The first visit of a traveller is to the post-office; 
however attentive his friends may be, however well he 
. may have pre-«rranged his times of arriving, he will, 
for some reason or other, generally be disappointed. 
It is a great disappointment ; but he who travels, travels 
.to see sights ; in thb he will be sometimes gratified, in 
all other things he will most probably be disappointed. 
:How little of a journey is employed in. seeing, how 
much in packing and unpacking, in going from one city 
to another, or, from one part of the same city to anoUier 
part; in chaining money, in bargainings in waiting 
for others; about passporU, <»r with custom-bouse 
officers: and when you have ;the sight actually before 
your eyes, you are tormented by beggars, by rain, 
I wind, or dust; by volunteer guides; or if you take 
one of the regulars to defend you against other assailants, 
by his impertinence he will not let you look at it in the 
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right way, and teases you with some petty history of 
how some king or emperor, some conqueror of Spain, 
the Due d' A ngouleme, or the Duke of Wellington, once 
•saw it ; and what this person, who could not possibly 
understand it, said thereupon. If travelling really were 
itvhat it is supposed to be, but what it certainly is not, the 
'Seeing of remarkable things, it would be most delight^ 
ful : but as it is, if taken in moderation, it is improving. 
I was tired, and therefore only wandered about in a 
desultory manner. I remarked that few of the buildings, 
^nd I think not any of the churches, were finished ; 
■the city, although beautiful, for some reason disap- 
pointed me. I walked out of the Roman gate, and 
turning to the left, ascended a steep hill by a long and 
remarkable avenue, consisting of the ilex and the 
cypress, planted very close together; tliey were in 
general fine trees, and the avenue was quite entire; 
at the top is a palace, and a view over the city of 
Florence. I saw a fowler under one of the trees, who 
was attempting to decoy small birds to some limed 
twigs, in a strange manner: a little owl was. tethered 
by the leg with a long string, and kept hopping and 
beating on the ground ; the man hid himself behind 
the trunk of a tree and made a chirp, like a little bird ; 
-several sparrows drew near, and looked at the owl, and 
seemed half inclined to take a peck at him, but thqr 
>;did not perch upon the twigs whilst I was present: 
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perhaps, as I stood openly at a little distance) and. 
looked on, I thereby prevented the complete success^ 
of this singular mode of fowling, which, I have no 
doubt, from the foolish conduct of the little victims, 
is often effectual. I do not think the olive is ugly, as 
is the general opinion; there is^a finish about all slow- 
growing trees and evergreens which is pleasing* 

The Italian bricks are thinner than ours ; therefore^ 
they are more like the ancient Roman, and perhaps 
are better baked* If the painting on the walls of a 
room is not well executed, it is displeasing to me, be- 
cause it reminds me of a theatre, and of a country 
theatre, — and of discomfort : a theatre seems the most 
comfortless place in the world, and players the most 
uncomfortable people: but if it be well done, in good, 
taste, with delicate colours, and due regard being had- 
in the shadows> to the manner in which the light enters, 
the room, it has a cheerful and excellent effect,, eape-> 
cially if the subject be arabesques*. Representations, 
in perspective are rarely successful, because the per- 
spective is only just and agreeable, when seen in one 
point of view ; in all others it is not proportion,; but, 
deformity^ 

Thup-sday, NavEMBER 3. — I have heard it re- 
marked, by a good judge of pictures, that the land-, 
scapes in the back grounds of the paintings of the 
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older masters, the predecessors oiT Raphael, are ex- 
cellent; I treasured up the remark, which was new ta 
me, in my heart, and resolved to look at these pro- 
ductions, with the view of forming my own opinion on 
this point. I visited the celebrated gallery. The 
effect of mingling pictures with statues is good, and> 
ought to be imitated in all public galleries. The 
locking and unlocking some of the rooms is a piece 
of coquetry to keep up curiosity ; it is, doubtless, a 
powerful excitement, but it is an artifice unworthy of 
so fine a collection. So much has been written about 
the Venus, and so much stuff is hourly talked about 
her, that the stranger visits her with an appetite already 
palled. The statue has been broken in pieces, which 
are not neatly joined together again. The hands and 
the head are said to be modeni ; the head is certainly 
insipid : with the grace, modesty, dignity, and general 
expression of the attitude, I was not much struck— 
but the form I praise : in the bosom, which is large, 
the feet, thighs, legs, back, and shoulders, I thought 
that I observed peculiarities of form, which I had not 
seen in other statues ; and tlmt these peculiarities were 
all merits. The Apollino is graceful, and in excellent 
•repair. ' The Fornarina of Raphael is the wickedest- 
looking woman I ever saw. I tried to discover in three 
Correggios, the peculiar merits of that painter. i 
admired a fine Claude; and many other good, and 
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B^me perfect paintings* I was attracted by a grand 
wild boar, two dogs, and many other antique statuesy>. 
especially Fauns and Satyrs. Bacchic subjects are 
always pleasing and interesting ; the fine arts are es- 
sentially DionysiacaU ' 

The Florentine architects affect to give their churches^ 
what Homer thought a fitting attribute of a house^ 
darkness, ava fuya^a ffKw&vra i the unfiqished cathedral, 
an immense building, seems suited for deeds of dark-- 
ness ; it resembles a Druidical grove ; the gloom ia 
striking; but paintings cannot be seen at all; statues, 
but little* In this, and in some other churches, I ob*-^ 
served, for the first time, that the great altar is placed 
within a circular inclosure. No cathedral, scarcely 
any large church, has been entirely finished ; at Florence* 
they are in a peculiarly unfinished state. The west 
front of the cathedral, which was designed to be covered 
with marble, and that of many other churches, re^* 
minded me forcibly ci the remark of Burnet, ** that 
they looked as if they had been fiead.*' The Campa- 
mle, a beautiful and lofty square tower, close to the 
cathedral, which was built from the design of Giotto*, 
covered with coloured marbles, black, white, and red, 
reounded me of the comparison of the same tntveller» 
« That it looks as if it were in livery*" An octagonal 
church of St* John the Baptist, the baptistery of the 
city, has». doubtless^, great merit, externally and inter-!^ 
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nally; but it is just such a temple as the magpies' 
would build to their black and white deity, if a fea- 
thered Giotto, or a Brunelleschi, were to be hatched 
amongst that chattering nation. Santa Maria Novella, 
the Annunziata, the Spirito Santo', S. Lorenzo, and 
the Santa Croce, have various beauties : the last church 
is the Westminster Abbey of Florence, and contains 
the monuments of the illustrious dead. 

The bust of Michael Angelo, on his tomb, is spirited^ 
and must be a good likeness : iJie monument of Alfieri, 
by Canova, has its admirers; but, in my opinion, 
the huge mound advancing into the church, is a mere 
nuisance, and the party most concerned is, as usual 
with Canova, sunk into a medal; a giantess, who 
has nothing to do with the matter, usurps his place. 
"Idleness," says the copy-book, "is the root of all 
evil ; " it is certainly the root of this evil : to make, a 
goofl statue of the deceased, requires time and trouble ; 
to make a statue of Italy, of Tragedy, of Fame, of 
Poetry, but little; as no one has seen these ideal per- 
sonages, the dissimilarity cannot be detected. In a 
monument erected in honour of a chancellor, most 
persons could judge, whether the statue were a good 
likeness of the late eloquent lord ; but if a weeping 
John Doe, or a Richard Roe in tears, bearing the 
visage of the departed, engraven on his ring, ot his 
seal, were introduced; or an Elquity, disconsolate as 
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Rachel or Niobe, and attached to life only by a little 
lock of his lordship's hair, or wig, the composition 
might defy the individual peculiarities of criticism. 
Persons who prefer good butter to bad, here, as at 
Pisa, buy it of the grand duke, who has a dairy-farm. 

Friday, November 4.— The Pitti Palace is in the 
rustic style of architecture; it is ugly and jail-like; a 
good large palace might be hewn out of it. There 
are pictures innumerable, and fine ones. The por- 
trait of Leo X., by Raphael, is the perfection of 'the 
art ; one regrets that such exquisite painting should 
have been thrown away upon such ugly fellows as are 
there represented ; on the contrary, in the neighbouring 
picture, by the same master, of the Madonna delta 
Seggiola, the countenance is so beautiful, that, as was 
observed by a foreigner, with a freedom, perhaps, re- 
prehensible, if it had been a mere human transaction, 
St. Joseph would stand fully excused, for having 
taken to himself such a lovely creature at second hand. 

The true wonder of Florence is the collection of 
anatomical models in wax, at the Spegola; their 
number, beauty, and perfection, are astonishing. All 
the various systems of the animal economy are exhibited 
with perfect accuracy, as large as life, and are shown 
as well as by the most careful dissection : nothing 
shocks the senses ; on the contrary, a certain beauty 
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of imitation and gracefulness in displaying and dis-^ 
posing the parts and limbs, is even pleasing. Some 
other animals, as well as man, are shown ; the anatomy 
of the cock and hen are well represented j, of the 
lobster, cuttle-fish, silk- worm, and of some fishes; 
and of the gradual growth and progress of the chicken 
in the egg. It is open every day, freely, to all persons. 
Some Austriftns, private soldiers, were looking at the 
cuttle-fish; one of them asked me, what it was: he 
did not understand the Italian name; I knew enough 
of his language to tell him it was the Ink-fish, Tinten- 
fisch ; with great glee he immediately inquired, if I 
could speak German : to be able to speak the languj^e 
of the country is always a powerful bond of union ; 
but it is, perliaps, no where so great a recommendation 
as in Germany. I was disappointed in the celebrated 
representations of the plague; the figures are very 
small ; the whole consists of only three little glass cases; 
absolute rottenness and rapid decay ar^ well repre- 
sented; but some intrusive allegorical figures of Time, 
who ought to be committed as an incorrigible rogue 
and vagabond, greatly injure the efi^ct. A human 
head, partly dissected, and in a putrescent state, tlie 
work of the inventor of this art, Zumbo, is the most 
extraordinary and the most successful of all the nume* 
rous pieces of wax-work; the colouring is marvellous; 
no imitation can be more perfect. 
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Saturday, November 5. — I found 011 the Coiiti* 
ne lit many holidays that are not kept in England; 
this day at least is an English holiday, which is not 
kept abroad ; I saw no preparations for bonfires ; I met 
no Guys; no boys asked me for coppers to help to 
burn the Pope. It is said that the only honest trades- 
men here are the Jews, who are therefore unpopular 
amongst other dealers ; these unfortunate people fall 
between two stools — ^in England they are hated because 
they are not honest enough — ^in Italy because they are: 
too honest. Their mode of dealing is, perhaps, always 
the same ; it only appears different when compared to 
different things ; contrasted with that of all other na- 
tions, it seems to be dishonesty ; but with that of the 
Italians, it is honesty. It is said Ihat there are no Jews 
in Scotland ; that that is the only country in the world 
from which they cannot extract a livelihood : the Jews 
can live upon as little, or less, than any other people ; 
but not upon less than a quarter per cent.; if the 
average profits of trade fall below that rate, the He- 
brews withdraw ; a Jew must have his quarter per cent. ; 
and not finding that in Scotland, he cannot live. 
Others explain the phenomenon differently ; ■ they say, 
that the children of Israel derive their nourishment from 
second-hand clothes ; that this trade is in many countries 
attended with great sufferings and hardships, but ^hat 
in Scotland, from the peculiar habits of the people, it 
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would be sa intolerable, that even Abraham himsfelf 
could not follow it for a fortnight. 

A gigantic size injures the effect of a work of art; 
the famed Niobe is too large ; her face is beautiful and 
expressive: to judge accurately and fully of this cele- 
brated composition, more time is required than a hasty 
traveller can afford. The form of the daughter, whom 
she tries to shelter, is, perhaps, too much that of a. 
woman ; certainly, that part of her which is most con- 
spicuous, ia rather womanly than girlish. Some of the 
sons are well executed ; they appear as if stung to the; 
quick. 

Italy at present is not the land of music ; I have heard, 
less singing in the streets than in any other country ;, 
and the little I have heard was of a much worse quality : 
the music in the churches is extremely monotonous ; I 
have generally found bad voices and bad performance :, 
nothing can be less dignified or imposing than the. 
religious ceremonies, or conducted in a more ungvaeefuL 
and slovenly manner. Florence swarms with priests, 
black, white, and grey ; it is said that the grand duke,, 
as well as his family, is extremely pious. The Tuscan 
wine is never good, the best is barely drinkable ; it is 
not clear and bright, being made in dirty casks and- 
vats, and has commonly an unpleasant taste. 
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Sunday, November 6.^-To-day, or rather to- 
morrow, is the first day of Michaelmas term ; I feel 
that I have no business to remain long in Italy. 1 ad- 
mired, in the cloisters of the church of Annunziata, a 
fine fresco by Giotto, of the birth of the Virgin, con- 
taining many charming female figures ; the holy family 
of Andrea del Sarto, and some other excellent works. 
We walked up an extremely steep hill to Fiesole; we 
passed the farm of Dante, and the house in which the 
party, who told the tales in the Decameron of Boc- 
caccio, are feigned to have assembled, and which has 
no other merits than a good view and these recollections. 
In visiting the scenes of fictitious events, it is difficult 
to avoid falling into the error of the simple attorney, 
who being told that a great collector of Spanish works 
had got Don Quixote's library ; he forgot that the ro- 
mance was not a history ; that all that could be meant 
was, that copies had been procured of all the works 
that Cervantes describes as forming the library of the 
kuight; he likewise forgot that, even supposing all 
was true as related, the books had been burned ; and 
remarked, with an ingenuousness worthy of Sancho 
himself, " I wonder if there is any of the Don's hand- 
writing; a marginal note, or even his name, in any 
book, would be invaluable; how I should like to see 
what kind of a hand he wrote ! " The hill is steep ; 
die view from the top is good ; a view of Florence, of 
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Monday, November 7. — I saw some frescos in 
chiaroscuro, by Andrea del Sarto, in the little church 
of the barefooted Carmelites, Scalzati ; they represent 
the life of St. John the Baptist ; they are much inj ured, 
but full of spirit and of merit. The modem paintings in 
the Academy Delle Belle Arti, do not give a high idea 
of the state of that art at present in Florence ; there 
are some very good casts and a gallery of pictures of 
the earliest masters, which is exceedingly interesting, as 
well as some cartoons and drawings by great men. 

I had now recovered from the fatigue I felt when I 
arrived in Florence, and began to be impatient to visit 
Rome ; I accordingly made arrangements with a vetr 
turino for that pu rpose. Notwithstanding the di fference 
of climate, for one great coat that is to be seen in 
England, five are found in Italy, especially amongst 
the common people ; but the Italians sit less over the 
fire than the English, indeed they avoid it as unwhole- 
some. Strangers cannot fail to remark the peculiar 
manner in which the Italians wear their great coats, and 
not unfrequently their coats and jackets also; they 
disdain to put their arms into the sleeves, but merely 
throw the great-coat lightly over their shoulders ; the 
peasants appear to have a sort of pride in showing by 
how small a part it can hang on ; and at first it seems 
difficult to believe that they have not some button, or 
peg, on the nape of the neck or shoulder; for to the 
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eye it appears sometimes as impossible that the coat 
should retain its position, as that it should hang against 
a wall without one of those supports ; an experiment^ 
however, shows that it is not difBcult : and with a 
little practice, even one of our scanty great-coats may 
be worn in this fashion; the full double-breasted Italian 
garment much more easily, because the weight of the 
parts that are intended to wrap over before, overbalances 
the weight of the back ; it will hang, therefore, for 
ever, upon any point of support, however small; in a 
very scanty garment, the weight of the back having 
no counterpoise, tends to pull it off. A coat of coarse 
cloth, and such is usually to be found in Italy > is more 
favourable for this experiment, because its rough sur- 
face takes hold of whatever is beneath, and will not 
suffer it to slip down. This manner of carrying 
a coat is more picturesque than the transalpine 
fashion; it is also more beneficial to the wearer, 
because a garment worn loosely is most effectual in 
warding off the cold, that is^ in retailing the animal 
heat. The dislike of an Italian to put his arms into his 
sleeves is very remarkable; it seems as if these suspi- 
cious people liad the fate of Agamemnon continually 
before their eyes : that renowned chieftain, as is well 
known, wa^ received by his wife on his return from 
Troy with a warm bath : when he came out of the bath, 
a tunic, with the sleeves sewed up, was presented 
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to him, aud whilst his arms were thus hampered, he 
was strack out of the book of life. An Italian appears 
to suspect treachery in his sleeves, that if he were to 
trust his hands iti them for a moment, his wife and 
her cavaliere servente would suddenly cleave his head 
with a murderous axe, as wood-<nitters serve an oak : 

-Oviog dpvv vXoTOfioi, 



Sx^^s^* Kapa ^vup ircXccec. 

Or, as the hero*s shade described the transaction, the 

cavalier would dispose of him a? a man has been known 

to slaughter an ox at the manger : 

■ ■ ■ * Og rtff T€ icaTiKTavi povv evi ^rvy. 

We sometimes see an Irish labourer with his coat in 
this fashion. A great coat is a common dress amongst 
the lower order of Irish : from the moral habits of the 
wiearers it has won the appellation of a wrap-rascal. 
By these persons it is often used to hide the rags in 
which their indolence arrays them. The dress of the 
Italians, however coarse, except of beggars by pro- 
fession, is rarely ragged. 

Tuesday, November 8.— The more one contem- 
plates the anatomical figures, the more wonderful they 
appear ; I would gladly visit them every day for an 
hour, until I fully understood the wonderful structure 
of the human frame. It would be a great advantage 
to be accompanied by a person who was already con- 
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versant with the subject: it would greatly facilitate 
the acquisition of this interesting portion of knowledge ; 
but it is not absolutely necessary, because each piece 
of wax-work is illustrated by a corresponding diagram ; 
and wherever this fails, its deficiency might be supplied 
by a good book. It is said that the figures are im- 
perfect: nothing is perfect. If the errors were pointed 
out by those who have detected them, the same won- 
derful skill that made thte models could alter what is 
amiss, remove what is redundant, and supply omis-< 
sions. Those who have obtained their information by 
actual dissections, are fairly entitled to compensate 
themselves for their disgusting labours, by sneering at 
all other and more facile modes of becoming wise. It 
may be true, that to make a surgeon these alone are 
insufficient ; but I do not wi^ to become a surgeon ; I 
would operate on no man, I would amputate nothing ; 
let all my friends enjoy their limbs in peace for me. I 
do not undervalue galleries of paintings and statues : 
all public iheans of instruction are precious, but such 
a collection is at least as useful as a museum of anti-« 
qui ties. It would be desirable that a wealthy govern* 
ment should employ competent artists, either in copying 
these figures, or in modelling others of a similar kind 
from nature ; and, above all things, when the work wa^ 
completed, that they should be exhibited at all times, 
to all personi?, and with the same laudable facility as 
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these are ; for a talent wrapped in a napkin, and buried 
in the earth, is worthless and useless. I have observed 
that, in anatomical collections, all the spectators, both 

■ 

ladies and gentlemen, anxiously inquire^ since a certain 
irreparable loss, after the carotid artery. 

The base of the Venus de Medicis is inscribed : — 

' KAE0MENH2 AHOAAOAQPOY 
AOHNAIOS EHQESEN. 

is the base as old as the statue, the inscription as the 
base? If it be, -and if the statue were formed in a good~ 
age, so good a sculptor^ especially if he were an Athe- 
nian, ought to have been able to spell trroiriatv ; and 
why did Cleomenes, the son of ApoUodorus, whether 
he be the person of that name, of whom Pliny writes 
in his Natural History, 1. 36, c. 5, or some other, at- 
tempt to inscribe y<?c}^, and not the more modest im- 
perfect fadehat^ nroici, which was usual to denote that 
.the artist was making, but did not finish a work ; 
which, however excellent, is not so complete as it 
might.be? Can the lapidary critics, the men learned 
in stones, tell us what made the good Athenian at once 
so ignorant and so conc^ted? 

• Wine may be too cheap for '-jollity : where the best 
wine is three-pence a bottle, there is no hospitality in 
giving it, and no one thinks of finishing the bottle, 
. which is a great principle of jollity, any more than of 
emptying the water-bottle in his bed-room : he takes a 
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glassy or two, or three, or none, and leaves the rest 
with perfect indilFerence. When a gentleman helps 
himself in England to toast and water, or table-beer, 
neither Mr. President, nor Mr. Vice, how jocund s6ever 
these officers may be, roars out thus from the top of 
the table, or from the bottom, " Come, fill fair ! No 
heel-taps ! ^ No day-light ! " So it is where wine is 
as cheap as small beer. The minimum for jollity ought 
to be, perhaps, one shilling a bottle for gentleman's 
wine : let the plebeian warm his veins with coarser liquor 
at a cheaper rate* 

Wednesday, November 9. — I rose early, and 
packed up my things, for the rogue of a vetturino had 
promised me to setoff this morning for Perugia: he 
now declared that he had agreed for Thursday. We 
had much disputation and scolding: I had already lost 
one day in waiting for him ; but as I found that I could 
not do better, I at last consented to lose another. In 
the course of our dispute, he said that he would swear 
tliat he would never go out of the room if he had not 
agreed for Thursday; he was much annoyed at my 
laughing at his oath, and he said that I would not 
swear that he had engaged for to-day ; which I would 
not, as swearing (although I have not the honour to 
be a Quaker) is not my habit in transacting busi- 
ness. I was sorry I did not notice the exact terms of 
his oath : I have no doubt that the equivocation wa& 
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curious and ingenious. The more swearing the more 
falsehood ; truth is not inconsistent with a simple as^ 
sertion; an oath is an invitation t6 use deceit and 
evasion : it was the invention of those who sought to 
deceive, or who had deceived so often, that they could 
not hope to be believed without some new expedient : 
it was a confession that the sense of justice had no force, 
but the apprehension of the consequences of a terrible 
imprecation might possibly act upon the vile deceiver. 
It was a base substitution of cowardly fear for honesty ; 
and a degradation of the mind of man, a courageous 
and moral being, to the state of the timorous brute, 
that flies before the goad, and crouches under the lash. 
Having done all in my power to quit Florence with- 
out delay, I paid another visit to the gallery with a 
clear conscience, and saw two interesting rooms, which 
I had not found open before. The walls of both are 
covered with portraits of artists: in one room is a fine 
antique marble vase, in the other the faunous herma- 
phrodite, which I think is the most beautiful statue I 
ever beheld : the body and limbs in every part, with one 
exception, appear at first sight to be decidedly femi- 
mine ; but upon gazing for a time, something of the 
male proportions is discovered in every part, and opens 
gradually like the sun breaking through a mist. It is 
an elegant solution of a difficult problem. It would 
be a great effort of art to succeed in the converse of 
the proposition— to make a statue as decidedly male to 
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the same extent, but wbicb, on exanounation, should 
gradually develope female proportions. However as- 
tonishiog as a triumph of genius, this work is not an 
agreeable subject of contemplation: it is a beautiful 
monster, for whose mixed nature it is impossible not 
to feel a certain antipathy* 

The imperturbable and perennial good temper of the 
Itatrans compensates for many defects: it must be a 
great blessing .to all persons in a state of dependence, 
such as children and servants; and it is a vast ad van** 
tage in the softer sex, who, in a certain island, are un- 
fortunately too often inclined to be a little hard upon* 
US. At five, when I sat down to.dinner^ it was raining 
heavily ; I went to visit a learned and excellent friend 
at six; it was a beautiful star-light evening; and at 
eleven, when I returned from no «< Imaginary Con- 
versations,'* it was dark and wet« I think during my 
short stay, I had experienced changes of weather 
equally sudden ; and I am told that the climate o§ 
Florence is very changeable* 

Thuasd AY, November 10.— I rose at five; itwa^ 
dark ; Sirius and Orion weie reflected in the Arno : at 
six I went on board my vettura ; my companions were 
a native of Perugia, lus wife, and daughter, a little 
girl of four years of age. The day became gloomy i 
the roads were muddy. Foreign carriages are not more 
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favourable for a view, than foreign houses ; the win- 
dows of the latter are often eight feet from the floor of 
the room, like the windows of a prison ; and such as 
are given in the plates to Don Quixote and Gil Bias; 
or, at best, they are so contrived, that it is impossible to 
see any thing, when seated in a chair : and the carriages, 
by reason of the construction of the overhanging roof, 
are well adapted to enable a traveller to pass through a 
country without seeing any thing of it. Our course 
was through pleasant regions; hilly, with arable land^ 
shaded by vines and olives. 

We dined at nooi^ cheerfully, in a shabby little 
town, called Figline; we passed through a similar 
country to a little place, of which I did not catch the 
name, where we arrived in the dark; tha night was 
stormy, with violent rain. Our handmaid, who wore a 
black beaver hat, with a majestic plume of black, ostrich 
feathers, the pride and glory of the females of Tus- 
cany, was named Assunta, assumed, in honour of the 
assumption of the Virgin ; as some are named Annun^ 
ziata, announced, on account of her annunciation, as 
the interview with the archangel Gabriel is "called. I 
had in my bed-room a pot of holy water, and two pic* 
tures of saints, to scare away the nightly demons. 

Friday, November ll.-r-The day was gloomy; 
we rose abominably early, as usual. We passed 
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through the town of Arezzo; tlie streets through which 
we drove were narrow; I saw nothing interesting; but 
as it was the native place of Petrarch, I took off my 
cap, as in a churchy in honour of the lover of Madonna 
Laura. 

We continued our immense fatigue to a later hour 
than usual, and came to a poor inn near Castel Fioren- 
tino. I walked up the hill, and into a filthy little 
town, which is built on the narrow ridge of a steep hill ; 
the smell of salt-fish reached to heaven; it was market- 
day; the streets were filled with mules and mulish 
people, who rudely stared at a stranger ; I saw uothhig 
in the market but salt-fish, and a small supply of bad 
vegetables. I descended to the inn, which was at the 
foot of the hill, and I found, as it was a meagre day, 
that a meagre dinner only was to be had. 
- We pursued our journey to a village, the name of 
which I could not catch, where they said that Hannibal 
defeated the Romans ; it was dark when we arrived, 
and dark when we quitted it ; we saw neither Romans 
nor Carthaginians. We passed the night at a rude inn ; 
the people, however, were civil ; the supper was meagpre 
in the strictest sense. A meagre day is really an act 
of devotion, if self-denial constitutes devotion, where 
there is only fresh- water-fish, or sea-fish, not of the 
best and freshest, or. salt-fish; where they are not well 
dressed, aud without sauce, and where vegetables are 
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scarce and bad; <cold boiled tench, with oil and vinegar 
and cold boiled cauliflower, with the same sauce, are 
less satisfactory than the worst fowl, steak, or chop. 
When fish is of the first quality, and got up in the 
best style, it is excellent food, but not otherwise; 
like poetry, it will not admit of mediocrity. Where 
things are different, names differ also ; that of my fair 
companion was Altavilla^ her daughter's GiuHetta, 
the Juliet of Romeo and of Shakspeare, and she spoke 
of her sister Cleliay a name of romance. 

Saturday, November 12.— We rose earlier thai^ 
ever ; and by the light of the bright stars, proceeded 
on our way, passing through a country which was 
formerly thoroughly wasted by Hannibal, as Livy 
writes, <<Aunibal, quod agri est inter Cortonam nr« 
bem Trasimenumque Lacum, omni clade belli per- 
vastat; quo magisiram hosti ad vindicandas sociorum 
injurias acuat." The city of Cortona I had not time 
to visit; it is said to have many monuments of antiquity, 
and the works of Pietro da Cortona, and of other 
masters* 

At sun-rise we came suddenly upon the beautiful 
lake of Thrasimene : the leather curtains were suddenly 
rolled up ; and I contemplated- with pleasure a lovely 
morning, reflected in these celebrated waters. I 
gazed upon them with silent and sincere delight, and 
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forgot the present in contemplating the remote past ; 
and as we crept along slowly by the edge of the lake, 
I was absorbed in obscure indistinct reflections, for 
such only can we form of the times of Flaminius and 
Hannibal. 

The ancient warriors, both Carthaginians and Ro- 
mans, were suddenly put to flight by a modern hero, 
a brave soldier of his holiness, who asked for my pass- 
port, and told me to descend, that the luggage might 
be examined. I obeyed with a very ill grace, and the 
trunks of my companions underwent a long and rigo- 
rous inquisition* The lady had put on her head a new 
hat of the largest size, and of the finest straw, adorned 
with three long white ostrich feathers, to avoid the heavy 
duties, and thus to import at a cheaper rate, into her 
native city, a splendid sample of Florentine elegance. 
I amused myself by reading a long manifesto, or pro- 
clamation, against prohibited books, in a spirit worthy 
of the darkest of the dark ages ; there was also a large 
press, inscribed "prohibited books;" I felt great curi- 
osity to open it. They tormented my little sacks, un- 
folded every parcel, and pryed into every corner ; my 
two or three books were severely scrutinized ; a German 
dictionary and a book of roads were examined, as if 
they had been the productions of Martin Luther, or 
of Lady Morgan. To give the devil his due, I must 
confess the fellows were very civil ; as I had nothing to 
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lose, I was quite the contrary ; and they did not ask 
for riioney, a demand which, though of small import- 
ance in itself, is an indubitable proof of a shabby mode 
of doing business. Having lost much time in these 
absurd investigations, we mounted our carriage, and 
continued our ride by the side of the lake ; and then 
quitting it, crossed a pleasant hill, and came to Man- 
gtano, where a scanty, but not a meagre dipner, re- 
lieved us, tired and famished. 

In a paltry church they were celebrating a Cataialco 
of nine days, for the benefit of the dead; in the 
middle of the church was a stage or scaffold, the Ca- 
tafalco, of four degrees, with abundance of lighted 
caudles on each degrees or story ; and at the top were 
two wax-work figures of a large size, one like a Roman 
soldier, the other a child crowned with roses; a priest 
was saying mass, and the church was crowded with 
people. 

We went into a little coffee-house, to take a cup of 
such coffee as the place afforded. In looking ovar the 
Gazette of the Lake of Thrasimene, or a newspaper 
with some such title, savouring of the Punic wars, I found 
an instance of the more than Punic faith, and the same 
crooked policy, of the court of Rome in little matters, 
which formerly distinguished it in great ones. There 
was a long discussion about executing some robber 
contrary to alleged promises; and a laboured justifi- 
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cation of the see, stating that some bishop had inter- 
fered, as a mediator of grace and favour only. 

We arrived at Perugia about four o^cloqk in the 
afternoon ; we met such swarms of friars issuing from 
its gates, black, white, and black and white, Domini- 
cans, pied, like magpies, that it was evident we were 
no longer in the dominions of a mere earthly monarch, 
but of <'your. most humble man*s man, Emperor 
Peter." I was frightened by the accounts of the ex- 
actions practised at the Post ; I went therefore to the 
Crown, a comfortable and reasonable inn. I did not find 
one English name in the book : but they showed me 
a journal, which had been left there by a young English 
lady, to see if I knew the hand. I looked at it, to 
satisfy them tliat I did not. It was in the writing of a 
young person ; the only sentence which I read, said, 
that <<the walls of Perugia are remarkably strong.*' 

Sunday, November 13. — Perugia is built on a 
steep hill ; but some of the streets are wide and hand- 
some, especially the Corso. The general appearance of 
the city is striking ; the inhabitants have plenty of house- 
room, of walls, and arches, for it is thinly inhabited. 
The gate of St. Peter is ancient and noble, and that 
called the Arch of Augustus is a fine old gateway. The 
cathedral, dedicated to St. Lawrence, is heavy ; the 
church of the Dominicans is heavy and dark : the 
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church of St. Peter is rich and finely painted ; and 
abounds in pictures by Raphael, especially his early 
works and first fruits; the admirable productions of 
Pietro Perugino, the master of Raphael, and of the pic- 
torial grandfather of Raphael, the master of Pietro : a 
large convent of Benedictines is annexed to this church. 
.The view from the folding doors behind the altar is so 
beautiful, that it brings to mind the painful reflection — 
This is one of the lovely things I shall only see once, 
which is, perhaps, worse than not seeing it at all. 

I met many pretty women in the streets; the Corso 
was much crowded at dusk, but I was told that all 
the Perugians had gone to pass the day in the country, 
as it was the feast of St. Martin. The wine of this 
district is white, sweet, and better than any I have met 
with in Tuscany. 

Whilst I. was at dinner, I heard a woman scolding 
most tremendously ; it was the only thing of the kind 
I had heard since I left England ; the objurgation was 
so loud and so long, that it drove all the women out 
of the kitchen: they took refuge in the hall, where I 
was dining — the chambermaid, her daughter, and a 
good-looking girl, a daughter of the house as they say, 
for the children of -the landlady are called in all coun- 
tries, a son of the house, or a daughter of the house. 
They seated themselves in a row on the table opposite, 
and told me, that of the four children of the house, 
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the youngestj a boy of ten years, who wfts his mother's 
favourite, had been punished by his father for some 
misconduct ; at which the mother was enraged, and had 
delivered, with extraordinary vehemence and pathos, the 
oration which I had heard, to the father, who preserved 
as strict and as respectful a silence as the pots and pans 
on the walls. 

Travelling, in Italy is a solitary thing ; there are no 
tables d^h6te, no public conveyances, no one is to be 
found at the inns : the Italians are very courteous ; but 
the men are, without excention, the shyest people in 
the world ; and the women, who are not shy, are more 
guarded, and looked after more strictly and closely, 
than amongst any other western nation. 

Monday, November 14. — I quitted Perugia at 
eleven with a vetturino; I had no companions; we de- 
scended a long steep hill, and crossed the Tiber by the 
bridge of S. Giovanni. It began to rain, and it rained 
so hard as we passed the church of Madonna degli An- 
gioli, a large building with a cupola, in honour of the 
spot where St. Francis died, that I could not descend 
to view the interior without great inconvenience. As 
we ascended the hill, the rain fell in torrents, with hail, 
thunder, and lightning ; and as we entered the city of 
Assisi, the water was running through the streets like 
a mill-stream. We drove into the cloisters of the con- 
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vent; I was received by a monk, who bad been in 
Malta and Egypt, and was on board an English ship 
at the battle of the Nile. He showed me the upper 
church ; it was painted by Pietro Perugino, RaphaeU 
and other great men ; but the frescos are so much de- 
faced as to be hardly visible; the rain and wind were 
beating against the windows of painted glass, which 
seemed on the point of being driven in by the frightful 
storm. The lower church is painted by the same great 
artists, and their works are in good preservation ; but 
it was too dark under this hostile sky to see them with 

r 

any advantage. Beneath is a little chapel, lately fitted 
up in a handsome manner, in which the bones of St. 
Francis had been found, and were again deposited. 

As we were descending to the tomb of the saint, the 
Franciscan s^id, " The English are the deliverers of 
Italy; England was the hammer that broke in pieces 
the power of France ; she was the only country that 
would not acknowledge the little Corsican corporal as 
an emperor.*' I confess, that at that time, and in that 
place, I felt somewhat ashamed of the compliment. 
• The monk introduced me to the general of the re- 
ligion, or order; they were kissing his hands, and 
treating him with great and kingly reverence. He 
wore a shovel-hat, like an English prebendary ; as it 
was a new one, he had stuck an old one upon it to 
shield it from the rain. I suppose I was to have been 
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presented, to have exchanged bows, and to have re- 
tired ; but on seeing the two hats, the Tale of a Tub came 
into my head : I remembered that Peter used to ** take 
three old high-crowned bats, and dap them all on hie 
bead, three story bigh,"" and called to mind the en- 
gravings in which he is represented thus attired; I 
suddenly said — ^that the general only wanted another 
bat to be Pope, The words were hardly out of my^ 
jBouth, when it struck me that I had made a mo^ in-- 
decorous speech; but I said to myself, I need not mind 
the Franciscans ! ' It seems that they had not read the 

• ... 

Tale of a Tub ; for they all cried out with one voice, 
"The spirit of prophecy is upon him," and congrat^i- 
lated the general on the omen« 

'** I would, the college of th« cardinals 
Would choose him Pope, and carry him to Rome, 
And set the triple <;rown upon his head ; 
That were a state fit for his holiness.'* 

Instead of turning me out of the convent, the de- 
lighted general made me sit down on a cold stone in 
the cloisters, whilst he stood on ray left hand, and 
talked tome for at least half an hour in strict confidence, 
and in the most tiresome style imaginable. This I 
suppose was the highest human honour; if St. Francis 
iiimself were to rise from the dead, he could only sit 
on the right hand of the general, in prodigious glory; 

vol.. I. z. 
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who then possibly would mount the third hat, and b^ 
418 magnanimous as Robin Hood's beggar : — 

V He had three hats upon his head 
Togethej stkked fost, 
He car*d neither for wind nor wet. 
In lands where'er he past." 

He told me all his reasons for refusing the.pontifi* 
cate, if it were offered to him, unless it should be ne- 
cessary for the interests of religion to accept it ; how, 
why, and to what extent he was weatherwise; and what 
he did when he resided at Rome. The old man had 
lost all his teeth ; it was extremely difficult to under- 
stand him ; I found that I made sad mistakes ia my 
answers, but he did not seem to mind them ; and hs 
conversation was of such a nature, that one answer did 
nearly as well as another* He was a visitor, as I under- 
stood, and did not reside there ; indeed there was a bas- 
ket near him neatly tied up, and two bottles, I pre- 
sume for a viaticum. 

In the sacristy I saw three women^ I suppose ladies 
of Assisi, conversing with the monks ; th^ were plaint 
but not very terrible nor unreasonably old* Whether 
the famous wife of snow has been, min^uldnsly pre* 
served, and still remains the cool and calm widow of a 
fervid saint ; or whether she was dissolved^ either ia 
the arms of her beatified lover^ or subsequently* I 
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did not learn : I did not even venture to inquire for 
the spot, which had been the scene of an amour so ex- 
traordinary, and surpassing all the amorous exploits of 
gods or of men ; which is therefore justly cited as a 
proof 6f the omnipotence of love :-— 

" Love's power's too great to be withstood 
By feieble hamao flesh and blood — 
— 'Twas he that made St. Francis do , 
More than the devil could tempt him to. 
In cold and frosty weather grow 
Enamour'd of a wife of snow ; 
And though she were of rigid temper. 
With melting flames accost and tempt her/' 

1 mounted my carriage and quitted the Sacro Con- 
vento; according to the old general's prediction, jthe 
evaiing proved fine* . The country was pleasant ; I ob- 
served some tolerably large oaks. I arrived at Folig^io in 
the dark> and 9oon afterwards sat down to supper in my 
solitary inn, T Abergo Imperiale. By degrees one learns 
to tolerate the Italian soup, or minestra^ which is eaten 
twice a day ; it consists of a large quantity of bread, 
in which case only it is call^ ^Qup, zuppa; or of ptista^ 
that is macaroni, vendicelli, or som^ similar paste; or 
sometimes of rice^ boiled in a very little water, with no 
perceptible tinge of meaty and flavpured with a small 
quantity of strong, often rank* cbeese -grated. After 
a long journey it warms ^nd r^i^eshes ; which is not 
saying much for it, because Mnder such circumstances, 

z 2 
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any warm nourishment will produce that effect ; atid 
perhaps I may add> that nothing so cheap is so bearable. 
Our luxury has made two words perfectly distinct 
and separate) which were originally one and the same 
in our language, as they still are in the Italian ; soup 
•and sop, zuppa ; and in the Spanish, sopa. The first 
soup was a mere sop; bread has always been the priii- 
cipal, and almost the only, food of the southern nations ; 
to warm the chilly traveller, or labourer, to spare his 
teeth, and to hasten the filling of his stomach, as 
much boiling water was poured upon the liard, dry- 
bread as it would take up; it was then mashed; 
and to make it less unpalatable, a spoonful of oil, a 
little salt, pepper, red or black, and onion, or gar- 
Tic, was added: this is the chief food, and the soup of 
3 pain ; in that country sometimes, but in Italy always, 
as a further addition, a small quantity of grated cheese 
is sprinkled over it. . Whenever a few ounces, or inches, 
of meat were boiling for the frugal meal, it was usual 
to take some of the liquor from the pot to pour upon 
the bread, rather to save the trouble of warming water 
in another vessel, than through the hope of adding any 
thing, by such feeble assistance, to the strength of 
the mixture. In Spain, boiled meat is less common, 
and soup is frequently made in its native simplicity, 
in Italy, a morsel of boiled meat is always served up 
afterwards, and the water has consequently a stight 
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tinge of flesh. This is the humble origin of the rich 
French soups and of our still richer Mulligatawny, 
and turtle soup, actual or mock ; the word soup itself 
is now defined by Johnson thus : ** Strong decoction 
of flesh for the table/* 

The use of grated cheese is universal in Italy : this 
sauce has at least the recommendation of great anti- 
quity; it was one of the ingredients in the mess, which 
a woman, like the goddesses, prepared for Nestor: 
she grated into it goats milk cheese with a brazen 
grater :— 

' rwtj, eiKvia ^eytriv, 

Oivy JJ pafjkvtuft, iiri d* aiyeiov Kvri rvpov 
Kpiiri xoXjcccpitf — Iliad A. v. 6S7, 

After supper there is nothing else to be done but 
to go immediately to bed, according to the sorrowful 
custom of the country : as soon as it is dark they go 
to bed, because the rooms are not fit to sit in, and be- 
cause they do not know what to do with themselves^ 

' Tuesday, November 15. — As my vetturino wished 
to get other passengers, I was not disturbed at an un- 
reasonably early hour; I had time to take the refresh* 
ment of a cup of coffee; and it was light enough ta 
visit a celebrated work. It is in a small church, in a 
small convent, called delle Cohtesse ; it is not a large 
picture ; it seems to have been painted on wood, and 
has been much injured. The young St. John at the 
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bottom of the picture is the oddest little figure ima- 
ginable ; he is more like a shrimp half picked, than 
any thing human or divine. My vetturino procured 
three officers of the Pope^s guard to fill up his carriage ; 
it is but justice to say, that they had two swords amongst 
them and only one umbrella. They were civil young 
men ; one had been at the military school at La FUche 
for five years under the government of Napoleon; 
another had begun to study English under a French 
abb^, and to read the Vicar of Wakefield ; the book 
which, by reason of the easiness of the style, is always 
^rst attempted by foreigners. 

The valley of Foligno is agreeable ; it is watered by 
the Clitumnus; this region was the delight of the 
Latin poets, and Pliny has described it well and agree- 
ably in the eighth epistle of his eighth book. At the 
post, called Le Vene, is a little ancient temple sacred 
to the sources of this river ; << adjacet templum pris- 
cum et religiosum.*' About the middle of the day 
we reached Spoleto ; and after a very summary col- 
lation we walked about the steep town to look at its 
antiquities : a gateway, before which Hannibal is said 
to have retreated, is as ugly as that general himself, 
when he looked down with his last eye from the back 
of his last elephant : — 



O qualis facies et qoali digna tabellft, 

Cum Gaetula ducem portaret bellua luscom f 



A Latin inscription on ihe gate, which is better than 
the gate itself, records the event. We visited an aque* 
duct still in use, over a deep ravine, well built of brick ; 
with pointed arches ; and an old and ugly cathedral, 
with some frescos by the painter Lippi, whose tombi 
inscribed witl;^ the )Latin verses of Angelo Poli^^auo, 
is also there. They boast that the present Pope is 
from the neighbourhood of. this city. In descendii^ 
the Somma, one of our hind spnngs broke, but the 
vetturino mended it with a chain. We arrived in the 
dark at the Post at Terni, a filthy inn. It was full 
of Italians, the victims of vetturini like ourselves ; thc^ 
were supping in great discomfort. Scenes sudi e» 
this, obscene feasts in cold comfortle^ halls, nuJiQ 
the tired traveler doubt, whether pictures, chuincheSp 
statues, and a landscape a little di^reut from that of 
his own country, are a sufficient compensation £bf .hi» 
toils and privations. The vetturino declared that he 
had not promised to wait for me, that I might visit 
the cascade; but, as he found me infiei^ble, he at last 
sub,mitted* 

Wednesday, November l6.-r-I was called at half- 
past four ; I accordin^y got up in the cold an4 4aiik 
to be highly delighted ; and before it was light, I pi^ 
ceeded on my excursion in a higa alone. It becamie 
light as I approached; and when I arrived at the fiili 
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k was a beautiful morning. As all schemes and ests-^ 
blishments labour under the defect of a want of money, 
so ail waterfalls are ill supplied with water; this, how- 
ever, is an exception. I attributed the large stream of 
the Velino to the late abundant rains; but I was told 
that it is always full. The scenery is remarkable, the 
height prodigious, and the effect of the retumrng 
spray niarvellous ; it would be a delightful thing to 
contemplate in peace this extraordinary and eternal 
monument of Roman drainuig, without guides or beg- 
gars. But peace, cleanliness, and truth, are denied to 
all who travel in lovely Italy ; and fantastical persons 
are apt to be annoyed at the absence of these three 
graces. After having viewed the cascade from several 
stations, and satisfied, or ratherdissatisfied, all claimants, 
I returned to the river Nera, which receives the Velino 
after it» fall, and carries its waters with its own to the 
Tiber. 

" Sulfuxe^ Nar albas aqusl, fontesqu^ Velini/' 

We followed the Nera to Temi, which place is sur- 
rounded by the divided river, and was therefore for- 
merly named Interanma; it was the native place of 
Cornelius Tacitus, ** Interamnates eum municipem 
8uum fuisse gloriantur ; *' and it still possesses some 
fragments of antiquity. I took a cup of coffee, and 
continued my journey with two of the life guardsmen ; 
the third remained at Terni. . We were dragged up a 
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i(teep hill at Nami by two grey oxen with long horns* 
At the foot of considerable hills persons attend, who let 
a yoke of these powerful and laborious animals to draw 
a carriage to the top of the hill ; they march in front 
of the horses, and are fastened by a long rope, which 
passes under the pole ; by their assistance the horses 
ascend a mountain without fatigue; and bang fresh 
are able to continue their journey, in consequence of 
this judicious economy of their strength. 

At Otricoli we took a very light collation ; and as it 
was extremely cold, made a cheerful wood fire, which was 
indeed the only cheerful thing in the place. I observed 
that they were laying heaps of manure to the roots of 
the olive trees. The great flocks of white goats on the 
sides of the mountains had a pleasing efl^ect amongst 
the shrubs, which were chiefly ilex, box, juniper, and 
other evergreens ; the goatherds had shaggy breeches 
of goatskin; at a distance, and amongst the bushes, 
they looked like Satyrs. In the afternoon was a furious 
storm, wind, rain, hail, thunder, and lightning; the 
hail stones were large and covered the road. I crossed, 
the second time, the most celebrated of rivers, the 
Tiber ; he was flowing as of old, 

*^ Vorticibus rapidis et mult^ flavus aren^." 

In walking up a hill immediately afterwards, I 
saw the cyclamen growing wild in abundance ; I 
gathered one of the pretty reflex flowers to remind 
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me of our gardens. It was jdark when we reached 
Civitd Castellana; I could not therefore comply with 
the direction of a friend, which I had wi-itten in the 
margin of my itinerary, " to walk round the sub* 
urbs." Our inn was less detestable than last night ; 
but dreary and comfortless. Our yetturino sai4 
modestly, that he had wished to sup at another table, 
but as the waiter had placed a cover for him with 
us, he would join our party, and would first wadh 
his hfinds* X^^s remnant of the simplicity of the 
golden age, when there were no distinctions of rank, still 
lingers here: the washing of hands, I presume, is an 
innovation ; certainly it is not of an older date tha,n the 
silver age ; I cannot believe that, in the primitive 
state of innocence, dirt w$is considered a sin ; for sin 
waa unknown : or when the rivers ran with milk, and 
yellow honey dropped from the rocks and oaks, that 
the trades of comb-makers and soap-boilers were exer- 
cised ; for these considerations, innocence is less pleasing 
to me, than perhaps it ought to be ; and because monks 
^d nuns, the most innocent of mankind, have, not-«> 
withstanding thdr purity .of soul, bodily a most impure 
odour* I slept soundly in the land of the ancient Sa-» 
bines ; where, if any where, simplicity and single- 
^ongued candour ought to be found* 
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Thursday, November 17. — ^I was glad to find a 
coffee-house open at four o*clock this morning, and to 
get a cup of chocolate ; it being the custom to set out 
on journeys at such early hours, these places are gene* 
rally open by times, which is a great cmnfort, at least 
to me ; for to rise at four, and to travel till noon with- 
out any food, gives me a cruel headache. As we were 
going out of the city in the dark, a long wall was 
pointed out to me, as being the fortress in which many 
persons, I think my informant said about two hundred, 
were then confined, for entertaining, or expressing, 
opinions unfavourable to the government : I was told 
that they were all persons of respectability. How long 
will this last ? 

We arrived at Baccano before noon, at a filthy inn : 
there was nothing to eat ; but my companions bought 
two fowls of the vetturino, which he had purchased on 
the road to sell with a profit in Rome. They were im« 
mediately committed in execution into the custody of 
the cook, who gave each a chop on the head, and then 
cut the throat, but did not cut the head off. He threw 
them on the floor, and three hungry cats came and 
licked their blood : they were then dipped in boiling 
water ; the feathers torn off quickly ; ihey were drawn 
and washed in cold water, and spitted. He raked th« 
wood ashes upon the hearth, and hux^ the spit over 
them, so that the fowls were roasted from below : a 
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blind man came and turned. the spit; and the cook 
from time to time poured oil over them as they were 
roasting, from a vessel like a tea-pot. The soup with 
which our feast commenced, was supposed to be ex- 
tremely rich ; because, in addition to the usual ingre- 
dients^— a little cheese, a little water, and much bread, 
it was augmented by the gizzards and livers of two 
fowls. As if to illustrate the squalid poverty that 
reigned, and the little advantages which it was tliought 
worth while to take, my companions complained loudly, 
that all had not been put into the soup ; this complaint 
gave rise to violent and angry discussion ; the tureen 
was at last taken away, and brought back again with a 
few more crumbs of gizzard and liver in it. No scene, 
except perhaps some in the Spanish novel of Lazarillo 
de Tormes, ever presented such a lively picture of 
hunger as this altercation. Having^ satisfied the sacred 
demands of justice, we proceeded to appose the still 
more importunate claims of the stomach. The large 
bowl of sopped bread was soon emptied ; the two gen- 
tlemen of the guard, happy in the full enjoyment of 
their rights, praised the soup, as being the concentrated 
essence of meat. Next came the fowls, to the murder 
of which I had been a witness almost under the walls 
of Rome ; I should have been very much shocked, if 
I could have gotten any thing else to eat ; but as I 
could not, I devoured nry share with an excellent apr 
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petite; they were tough enough, but a chicken may 
have a worse fault than being too fresh ; I have ofien 
met with fowls, old inmates of the larder, that had a 
mu<!h more foul defect. When we had picked, and whilst 
we were polishing the bones, the master of the hotel 
came to us, and humbly made an apology ; he said, 
that he had been in the wrong, we in the right ; that we 
did well to demand our own ; that when a person de- 
mands his own, he may well be bold ; u €• a man who 
claims the gizzard of his fowl, which another has un- 
righteously secreted, is something more than man, for 
he may reasonably expect the assistance and special 
interposition of heaven, to aid the justice of his cause. 

I found the wine in the Papal States better than in 
the rest of Italy ; not muddy, but clear, bright, and 
drinkable. After dinner I set out on foot ; the north, 
or tramontane wind, was piercingly cold : I ascended a 
hill ; and at the distance of sixteen miles, saw, for the 
first time, Rome; which for many ages so many 
persons have seen for the first time, from the same 
place, with various, but always with strong feelings : 
strangers of all times and of all nations — r 

** From Gallia, Gades, and the British west, 
Gennans, and Scythians, and Sarmatians north 
Beyond Danubias to the Taaric pool," 

have been attracted, or compelled, to draw near to that 
great centre of military, civil, and spiritual authority. 
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I have h^rd mueh of the ugliness of theCampagna^ 
but I think it is somewhat picturesque. We passed a 
ruin called the sepulchre of Nero ; and by the Milvian 
Bridge crossed the Tiber a third time ; and continuing 
Our course along the Flaminian Way, we soon entered 
the eternal city by the Porta del Popolo. 
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